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The Nation’s Business 


~ WPTB Paves Way 


For Lower Costs 


The Donald Gordon address to the Canadian Club at Toronto 
Monday was the first major government statement on reconversion 


policy. Because of its importance most of that statement is published 


in this issue of The Financial Post. 


For many businesses the most important point in the Gordon 
pronouncement is that relating to pricing of goods which have not 
been produced during the war years. 

Here the Canadian policy is completely different to the American 
policy, and, we think, with very good reason. 

The U. S. policy for items like autos, radios, refrigerators, etc., 
which have been out of production is that OPA will set a price when 
production is resumed. That price will be determined by an undis- 

. closed formula which takes into account increases in labor and ma- 
terial costs. For such goods, therefore, the U.S. abandons the base 
Price policy; proposes to hoist prices on to an entirely new level. 

Canada is going to stick to base period prices. When the “re- 
conversion price squeeze” on producers is unusually severe, such 
cases will be considered, but Mr. Gordon said: “It is important to 
deal with exceptions as exceptions and not allow the exceptions to 
develop into‘a policy.” 

Mr. Gordon told why Canada is sticking to the base price policy; 
why the whole wartime policy of not recognizing higher cost as 
justification for higher price is to be continued. Referring to. the 
kind of policy which, it appears, the U.S. is going to adopt, Mr. 
Gordon said: 

“This is really a cost-plus system and would be of most immediate 
benefit to the war production industries planning to return to civilian 
production. This approach has a superficial attraction, but when you 
look at it more closely you can see that it is riddled with dangers, diffi- 
culties, and discriminations. It means leaving the basic period prin- 
ciple of price control for a new principle which recognizes cost in- 
creases, however temporary, as a basis for price advances. Every time 
@ price is raised somebody’s costs go up and that, in turn, is reason for 
further price increases. So goes the inflationary spiral. Such a pro- 
cedure could easily lead to widespread and substantial price increases 
to the detriment of the consumer and, also, to that of business and 
labor. The Prices Board could not take a ‘tough’ attitude on items 
which are important in the cost of living and an ‘easy’ attitude on 
items which are not. That would be gross discrimination as between 
one producer and another, and would not be tolerated for long. If the 
Board were to accept a cost-plus system and still try to keep down 
the prices of cost of living items, it would have no logical alternative 
but to subsidize producers of cost of-living items for increases in costs.” 


Mr. Gordon went on to point out that the “reconversion price 
squeeze” will be less severe than often supposed, that the base 
period for pricing is a time (1941) when conditions “were far from 
depressed,” that real labor costs will tend to fall as labor turn- 
over declines, as more skilled and responsible workers return from 
the armed services, as absenteeism and overtime decline. Material 
costs will also tend to decline as sources of supply reopen; as 
shipping costs decline. He added: 

“As well, there ought to be scope for a general improvement in 
managerial and operational efficiency with the elimination of wasteful 
or inefficient practices, which almost inevitably creep in under the 


urgent demands for speed in wartime. More careful buying of supplies, ... 


the ‘ability to obtain imprdéved materials and to replace wartime sub- 
stitutes, together with the restoration of normal and cheaper sources 
of supply, should all work to reduce costs. And, finally, there has, 
undoubtedly, been a marked advance in industrial techniques and 
organization under wartime experience which should result in lower 
unit costs.” 


Unfortunately, the implications of the U.S. policy for Canada 
are unpleasant. In some cases because Canadian industry is so de- 
pendent on many American imports, it points pretty directly to 
more subsidies. As for them, Mr, Gordon said: 

“The concern of the Board is to keep subsidies to a minimum and 
to get rid of them when possible—not to add to them.” 

It may be of course that the American policy will stiffen sharply 
and realistically as soon as the elections are over. 


Be that as it may, the WPTB policy seems to be the only one 
likely to protect our whole economy from great hazards; to make it 
worth our while to have undértaken this vast effort in stabilization. 


ARTIFICIALLY HIGH PRICES DANGEROUS 


H. H. Hannam, president and managing direcfor of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture has issued a statement to the press in 
which he takes exception to a recent editorial in The Financial Post 
commenting on the new floor price legislation. Mr. Hannam says 
he does not understand our point of view, particularly when we 
stated: . 

“Instead of worrying about keeping future farm and other prices 
jacked up to some artificial level, it would be far better if we concen- 

trated on keeping costs down so that in natural lines of production 
Canadian goods can meet world competition.” 


Mr. Hannam intimates that The Post is suggesting that only in 
natural products should prices be kept low. Does The Post, he 
asks, “believe that producers of primary products should keep their 
prices down to meet world competition and that producers of 
secondary preducts, for example, manufacturers, must not be ex- 
pected to meet competition?” 

Mr. Hannam surely fails to understand what is meant by “natural 
lines of production.” “Natural lines of production” not only in- 
cludes primary products, but also any product that can be grown, 
processed or manufactured as economically in Canada as in most 
parts of the world, something that will not require excessive pro- 
tection or a selling price far higher than the same product if 
imported. 

In surplus lines of production, where an export market is im- 
_perative (and this applies to manufacturing as well as agriculture) 
our costs must be kept down to low levels if we hope to sell those 
surpluses on world markets. 
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INVESTING IN A BETTER CANADA 


The $5.4 millions which 21 community chests will ask of their 
townsfolk this month is a sound and essential investment in good 
citizenship. 

Over a long period of years the Chest has proved itself an 
efficient and effective instrument for making sure that social 
service agencies within each community have the means to carry 
on their work. 

One fact alone proves the point: over-all cost of administering 
Chests in Canada is about 6 cents on the dollar. This covers the 
cost of financial campaigns, year-round administrative costs, col- 
lection of pledges, etc. Campaign costs under Chest management 
have dropped as low as 2%. Comparable figures for individual 
money-re**ag and spending effort by local agencies not associated 
with Chests often run as high as 15% to 45%. 

War has brought a whole new set of social problems which well- 
‘staffed and well-supported social agencies are specially fitted to 
handle. The strain on home relationships of war enlistment and 
wartime employment; the increase in illegitimacy; separation of 
men from their families and of working mothers from their children 
-—these are typical of the challenge and opportunity. 

Support for community chest campaigns is a first-class invest- 
ment in good citizenship. It is an investment that is more than 
ever needed as we face the difficult readjustments of the recon- 
version period which lies ahead, 
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Key Policy 
Is Problem 
For UNRRA 


Future of Combined 
Boards, Relief Distri- 
bution, Before Sept. 


Meeting at Montreal 
By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—With Canada’s L. B. 
Pearson expected to take a major 
part in the proceedings, the opposi- 
tion event which UNRRA is putting 
on this week at Montreal against 
the headline attraction at Quebec 
is nevertheless likely to bring up, 
even if it does not solve, a number 
of highly important problems af- 
fecting United Nation relationships. 

One of the most important from 
Canada’s point of view is discussion 
of the future relationships of the 
Combined Boards. 

For more than two years the dis- 
position of shipping, foods, raw ma- 
terials and the sinews of war, have 
been allocated to the four corners 
of the earth according. to the ex- 
igencies of war as seen through the 
eyes of representatives of the 
United States, United Kingdom and 
to some extent Canada. 

Canada is the only United Nation 
to have any direct membership on 
these boards, apart from U. S. and 
U. K. Our membership extends to 
only two of these boards—the Com- 
bined Production and Resources 
Board and the Combined Food 
Board. The other two—Combined 
Raw Materials and Combined Ship- 
ping Adjustment — are purely a 
U. K.-U. S. affair. 

UNRRA Raises New Issues 

Now comes the first working 
United Nations postwar mechanism 
—UNRRA by name—to challenge 
that authority and enquire whether 
or not the time has come to widen 
their scope and authority so that 
others in the 44-nation orbit may 
have a chance to say “Yes” or “No” 
when supplies and services and ma- 
terials are being allocated for war 
or “transition” use, 

To Great Britain, badly hampered 
in- productive “and -other resources 

(Continued on page.2, eol. 6) 


Aircraft Output 
Peak Is Passed 


By STAFF WRITER 
OTTAWA, — Resignation of 
Ralph P, Bell and disappearance 
of the aircraft production branch 
of DMS is recognition of two 
things: (a) Ralph Bell’s long-ex- 
pressed desire -to get back to 
civilian life, (b) the fact that most 
of the “hump” on aircraft produc- 

tion has been surmounted, 
Trainer plane production is al- 
ready tapering off materially and 
the end of the European war will 


|-probably find only two major 


programs ahead—Mosquitoes and 
Lancasters, 

There has been no decision yet 
as to whether Canada’ will be ex- 
pected to go ahead with the Cur- 
tiss Helldiver program after V- 
day in Europe. 

Management of aircraft produc- 
tion is being shifted to Federal 
Aircraft, Montreal, and supply 
matters turned over to the gen- 
eral purchasing branch of DMS. 


UNRRA_ REPRESENTATIVE 


_, PUBLICATION OFFICE: TORONTO, SEPTEMBER 16,1944. * 


As the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
Council begins its sessions in Montreal this week, "Mike" (Lester 
Bowles) Pearson will (a) represent Canada, (b) act as chairman 
of the all-important Supplies Committee, (c) take whatever new 
responsibilities the Council imposes.on him, which,: according 
to rumor, would put him still closer to the top in UNRRA control. 
As an External Affairs Department career man and counsellor 
at Canada’s Washington Legttion, "Mike" has steadily added 
to the prestige he first established as a rugby player and coach 
at the University of Toronto in the 1920's. 


Neth: Ship 


Order Lost 


As Europe Yards Freed 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA.—The deal whereby 
Canada was to have made*80 ‘ships 
of 450-ton capacity for the Nether- 
lands Government has ‘fallen 
through, The Financial Post {s in- 
formed. | ae - 

Reasons given for the deal having 
been called off are said to be part- 
ly price and partly the prospect 
that the Netherlands may shortly 
be able to build ships in its own 
yards and harbors. 


The Canadian price, it is under- 
stood, was considerably lower than 
the price at which these ships could 
have been made in the United 
States, but was still considered high 
in relation to European costs and 
prices. 

Furthermore, the rapid advance 
of the combined armies in Europe 
within recent days and weeks has 
greatly changed the picture so far 
as the Netherlands Government is 
concerned, 


Victories Main Factor 


Had it been that there was little 
prospect of these ships being built 
in Europe until, say, next summer, 
then there would have been com- 
pelling reasons (despite the Cana- 
dian price) for having them done 


on’ this continent. But the early 


prospect of giving employment to 
Dutch workmen and artisans and 


of being able to use the less expen- 
sive facilities available in that 
country made it impossible to con- 
tinue negotiations in Canada. 

Had these ships, been: built in 


Canada they would have given con- |. 


siderable employment .to Canadian 
yards within the Great Lakes sys- 
tem. Being small vessels it had 
been expected that they would be 
built entirely in the smaller boat- 
yards which have been developed 
during recent war years. 


Don’t Fear Cancellations 


It is expected that even if the 
European war were to end sud- 
denly, most of the present contracts 
for Canadian-built ships would be 
continued until the present pro- 
gram is completed. There would be 
no new orders, presumably except 
perhaps for some coastal vessels, 
but it is not expected that there 
would be many cancellations. 


Canada’s frigate program is due 
to be completed very largely by the 
end of the present year in any 
event. This, it is expected, would 
continue without change. Most of 
our corvettes would be completed, 
it is thought. There would also be 
a continuing demand for mine- 
sweepers and for completion of the 
merchant ships now building. 

The only postwar job of import- 
ance in eastern Canadian yards is 
an order for four 4,500-ton ships for 
the Brazilian Government now get- 
ting under way. 


(p. 22) 
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Cancar Bill Trouble for Canada 
On Germans|n U.S. Pricing Plan 


Byrnes Report Urging Higher Price Levels Than 


Is Held Up 


But Hopes to Get $8 
Millions. Balance of 
“Black Tom” Award 
After U. S. Elections 


From Our OwneCorrespondent 
MONTREAL — Although every 
effort is being made by Caradian 
Car & Foundry Co. to. wind up 
quickly the long-deferred final 
settlement on the award for loss of 
the ‘company’s U. S. plant. in the 


| last war, there is a possibility the 


matter will continue to hang fire 
until after the U. S. elections in 
November. 


Canadian Car, after prolonged 
litigation,. obtained an award for 
sabotage loss of its Kingsland, N.J., 
plant in World War I, and in Jan. 
1941, obtained a payment of $6,441,- 
876. After tax adjustment, net 
amount received was $4,026,914. In 
1942 a further amount of $151,484 
was received. Balance still owing is 
approximately $8 millions, before 
taxes, but the amount received in 
1941-42 exhausted the supply of Ger- 
man funds available in U. S. at that 
time for meeting the judgment. 

Since then the U. S. Government, 
in the present war, has seized im- 
portant German-held assets, and 
Canadian Car has been pressing its 
claim to obtain the amount still 
owing under the award. 


Complications Develop 

Complications have developed in 
connection with demands on money 
obtained from sale of assets 
formerly held. by Germans, to meet 
needs and claims:in’ the present war. 
These factors have tended to delay 
U. S. Congressional action to alter 
the Settlement of War Claims Act 
—a step necessary before Canadian 
Car can get the $8 millions still 
owing. 

In addition, administrative circles 
have been very busy with war work 
coincidént with approach of another 

The whole situation has been ren- 
dered ‘somewhat delicate, but Cana- 
dian Car officials have persisted in 
their contentions on the justice of 
their claims, and the obligation for 
early action to séttle an ‘award, 
which was duly granted by’ the 
German-American Mixed Claims 
Commission some years ago. 

Production at High Level 

L. A. Peto,. who was largely in- 
strumental in getting through the 
original. award, resigned several 
months ago from his duties as vice- 
president and general manager of 
Canadian Car, and since has been 
giving his full time, as vice-presi- 
dent of the N. Y. agency of the 
company, to final winding up of the 
now historic claim. 

Manufacturing operations of 
Canadian Car continue active. More 
railway equipment—normally. the 
company’s main work—is being 
built this year than in earlier years 
of the war, and the company is. thus 
getting into stridé for postwar con- 
centration on such production, 

The Fort William plant, convert- 
ed some years ago to manufacture 
of airplanes, is now building Curtiss 
dive bombers, with part of a 1,030- 
plane order already completed. 


Price Ceiling Stays -- Gordon 


Launches Reconversion But Warns of Pacific War Demands 


On March 30, 1942, I came to To- 
ronto to give an outline. of the plans 
in the making for the enforcement 
of an over-all price ceiling policy 
and the provision of essential sup- 
plies as part of the Government's 
plans for a maximum diversion of 
production for war. On that date we 
were facing grim prospects. Re- 
verses to the forces of the United 
Nations were happening with ap- 
palling regularity and there was 
room for honest doubt about the 
ability of the democracies to organ- 
ize and develop their tremendous 
latent resources into a war machine 
in time to prevent the gangster- 
dominated Axis from over-running 
the world. 


Today, we are facing an equally 
important planning task and perhaps 
an infinitely more difficult one. The 
relentless advance of the United Na- 
tions, including our own gallant 
armed forces in every theatre of 
war, has brought the day of Victory 
into the immediate future. It can 
now be said with assurance that the 
end is inevitable; indeed, it is al- 
ready in sight. 

That means that industry must 
new proceed vigorously to develop 
and implement its plans for turning 
its swords into ploughshares, for 
providing jobs for the hundreds of 
thousands of people who will one 
day cease to produce the supplies 
and munitions of war. In the recon- 
version of our economy each seg- 
ment of the e@onomic structure has 
its part to play and every citizen 
will have to bring all his intelli- 
gence and realism to bear on the 
task. 


~, Now, while emphasizing the re- 


sponsibility of industry I am keen- 
ly aware that businessmen must 
know what to expect in the matter 
of the continuance, or otherwise, 
of the many wartime controls which 
have been necessary to ensure the 
magnitude of our war effort. I 
propose, therefore, to follow my 
own advice and deal specifically 
with the positive action which the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
expects to take both in the months 
that lie immediately ahead, and in 
the transition period which may 
soon begin and, as well, indicate 
the circumstances under which its 
regulations and restrictions will be 
amended from time to time. 

My intention now is to explain: 

First what procedure the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board , will 
follow in. regard to the removal of 
the various restrictive controls on 
civilian production now imposed on 
certain types of manufacture, and 


Second, how we propose to deal’ 


with ‘the new pricing problems 
which are likely.to arise when war 
production begins to give way to 
production for peacetime purposes. 

I emphasize that my remarks are 
aimed toward the time when it will 
be possible to relieve fully, or in 
part, the strain now placed on our 
economy by war production, They 
are not intended to suggest that the 
time has actually arrived for a gen- 
eral relaxation of the war. effort. 
At this stage, war production and 
essential civilian needs must’ con- 
tinue to get, and will get prior 
claim on all necessary materials and 
labor. Because of this, there is as 
great a need as ever to niaintain 
price controls ‘to guard against in- 
flation, and to continue most of the 
restrictions against ‘the civilian use 
of certain materials. still urgently 
needed’ in war. But we should be 
short-sighted if we did not look 
ahead, or if we postponed for one 
moment longer than necessary the 


On Monday, Sept. 11, Donald Gordon presented the 
first clear official statement of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board’s policy for the transition period to the 


Canadian Club at Toronto. 


In brief, Canada’s policy is 


to hoist restrictions and controls as rapidly as possible, 
evidence of which appears in the 56 orders revoked this 
week (which appear on page 17), but to hold the price 


lid tightly to the 1941 base. 


Because Mr. Gordon’s state- 


ment is perhaps the most significant utterance for busi- 
ness since price control was imposed in 1941, The 
Financial Post here publishes the speech virtually in 
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removal of regulations which 
might impede the transition from 
war to peace. If without hurting 
the war effort the supply of civilian 
goods can be increased, then the 
a on prices can be relieved, 
and if we can keep prices stable we 
can build a foundation for the 
healthy and orderly reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of our peacetime 
economy, 


To Trim Orders 

Subject to the reservations I have 
just made, I can announce that it 
is the administrative objective of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to reduce and simplify its 
system of wartime controls by with- 
drawing, as soon as practicable, all 
orders prohibiting or restricting 
the manufacture of finished civilian 
products. The orders of the Prices 
Board on Supply, in so far as they 
affect the use of metals, are sup- 
plementary to the regulations of 
the Wartime Industries Control 
Board and the Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply, which admin- 
isters the controls over critical ma- 
terials and are responsible for en- 
suring that the necessary demands 
of war production are met. Very 
soon a statement from these agen- 
cies will also be made with respect 
to the controls under thelr juris- 
diction. 

Under the regulations of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, the 
manufacture of hundreds, if not 
thousands, of civilian items has been 
restricted by one type of order or 
another—some of them since early 
in 1942. Such restrictions have been 
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in 1941 for Goods 


Ouf of Production May 


Toss Monkey Wrench Into New WPTB Policy 


By KENNETH R.' WILSON 
OTTAWA—Even before Donald 


Gordon had delivered his important}: 


reconversion speech in Toronto this 
week, one of the big and difficult 
“bugs” in the new policy had al- 
ready reared its head. 

What Mr. Gordon told his Toronto 
audience was that the over-all 1941 
price ceiling would remain, and that 
there would be no “selective” con- 
trol of prices in Canada during the 
reconversion period. Durable goods 
like automobiles, radios, refrigera- 
tors, etc. which had been out of 
production for two or three years, 
he said, must be priced at 1941 levels 
when they come. back into manu- 
facture, 

Different View in U. 8. 

_ Almost simultaneously, at Wash- 
ington, James F. Byrnes, U. S. Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization, released 
his report to President Roosevelt on 
reconversion and admitted that 
“articles not now produced, such as 
automobiles, radios, tefrigerators, 
may have to be priced somewhere 
above the prices prevailing in 1941 
when civilian production of these 
articles was stopped.” 

Mr. Byrnes did not disclose the 
exact formula which is to be applied 
in this new “selective” ceiling 
policy, but he said: 

“It should be feasible for OPA 
to establish a general ceiling for 
articles out of civilian production 
for some time at a fixed percentage 
above the prices charged for such 
articles before civilian production 
ceased, This percentage can be 
quickly computed on the basis of 
increased material, labor and other 
costs. ee — é 

Canada Wants Prices Held 

What is obvious, of course, about 
this new U. S. policy is that, it takes 
the very: line which WPTB officials 
are detérmined to avoid — namely 
the establishment of a new and 
higher level of prices for civilian 
goods which have been out of pro- 


duction for some years. 

Said Donald Gordon on this point: 

“It seems clear that a genuine en- 
deavor to prevent prices from rising 
in the early stages of transition will 
greatly improve our chances of 
building a large volume of peace- 
time production, both for the 
domestic market and for export 
markets. Volume production and 
competitive prices are inseparably 
associated; prices must be kept 
down to get volume, and volume is 
the only basis on which costs can 
be kept low. 

“If we fail to take the bold view 
of preventing prices from rising as 
a vital means of attaining volume 
much above pre-war levels, if we 
adopt the narrow approach of 
merely trying to re-establish pre- 
war production and markets, then 
we shall be throwing away our 
prospects for high employment and 
a progressive and expanding society. 
Both labor and enterprise haye a 
vital stake in co-operating with the 
Prices Board in preventing prices 
from rising.” 

Parts From U. 8. Higher 

What WPTB officials face, is the 
fact that Canadian manufacturers 
who require components from the 
U. S. in order to’recommence manu- 
facture of consumer durable goods 
(and most of them will be required 
to draw to a considerable extent on 
U. S. resources), will have to pay 
the new higher prices which are 
about to be authorized in the United 
States. 

How .this situation will be met ls 
not. yet determined. Broadly, there 
are two methods of approach. One is 
to broaden and expand Canadian 
subsidy policy so as to assist Cana- 
dian manufacturers in keeping their 
costs down. The other is by a bold 
attack on exchange taxes and tariffs, 

Immediate relief could be given 
in either of these ways. In the case 

{Continued on. page 2, col. 4) 


Wasa Lake Drills Extend 
Indicated Ore in North 


Diamond drilling has been ex- 
tending the north ore body of 
Wasa Lake Gold Mines farther to 
the east and there is now indicated 
a total ore length of 1,400 ft. with 
a wide zone showing 4,000 tons of 
ore to the vertical foot (or 3,000 
tons to the vein foot) grading ap- 
proximately $5.50 a ton at $38.50 
gold, The Financial Post is in- 
formed. ' 

For a length of 1,200 ft. at the 
west end of the indicated ore zone, 
the average runs $5.43 per ton 
across an average width of 25.5 ft., 
with best individual values report- 
ed in deeper holes. A hole just 
completed 200 ft. farther east—to 
bring the ore length to 1,400 ft.— 
has returned 37.3 ft. of core aver- 
aging $5.81 per ton, which means 
upward revision for both average 
width and average grade of the 
zone. 

Zone Broadens toe East 

The latest hole not only indicates 
the ore zone is continuing strongly 
to the east (west-end holes have 
shown some recession) but shows 
a new broadening out of the ore 
structure as the immediate hole to 
the west, next to this farthest east 
hole, returned 0.177 oz. across the 
relatively narrow width of 8.5 ft. 

With improved results to the east, 
two further holes of considerable 
importance are now drilling. Drill 
hole No. 115islocated 300 ft. east of 
hole No. 112 which gave latest good 
intersection, while drill hole No. 
114 has been started at a point 1,950 
ft. farther east of No. 115, This hole 
is 100 ft. north of the projected cen- 
tre line of strike in an area where 
previous drilling is stated to have 
indicated favorable structure, 

Plan Boundary Hole 

A turther hole is proposed on 
the boundary, with Wingait Gold 
Mines—roughly 3,300 ft. east of the 
most easterly hole now drilling. The 
Wasa Lake shear has been shown 
to extend on to the Wingait prop- 
erty in recent drilling, although ore 


Death Duty Plan 
Waits U. S. Action 


By STAFF WRITER 
OTTAWA—The convention for 
reciprocal succession duty ar- 
rangements between Canada and 
the U. S., and which is now before 
the U. S. Senate, has already been 
approved by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment through passage at the last 
session of Bill 159. 

As the Canadian bill was finally 
passed by Parliament, the conven- 
tion is to come into effect on pro- 
clamation. Presumably the bill 
will be proclaimed as soon as the 
U. S. Congress has ratified the 
conventi on — 
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values have not been intersected 
there as yet. 

Besides the tonnage indicated in 
drilling on the north zone, 16 drill 
holes completed some years ago on 
a Wasa south zone gave gold values 
over a length of 1,200 ft. and across 
a zone width of 350 ft. Narrower 
veins in this structure returned 
higher values than for the north 
zone and it is possible that with 
establishment of a mining opera- 
tion, a considerable tonnage of ore 
from the south zone might be avail- 
able to “sweeten” mill feed from 
the north ore zone. 


With $350,000 cash reported in the 
treasury and 250,000 shares under 
option at 75c. a share, adequate fi- 
nancing is available to carry out 
the presently projected program. 


Pace of Business 


After five years of wartime ex- 
porting, Canada’s balance of mer- 
chandise trade is still triangular. 
Poised on the peaks of the angles 
are still our chief customer, 
Britain, and our chief supplier, 
the United States, With other 
Empire countries, our relative 
position is little changed: other 
foreign countries have bought 
more, sold us less than pre-war. 

To label these balances “favor- 
able” or “unfavorable” would be 
to become involved in a technical 
anachronism. Balancing these 
items on our books are freight 
and shipping, interest and divi- 
dends, tourist expenditures, non- 
monetary gold movements, and 
“all other current transactions.” 
These have helped supply our de- 
ficiency of U. 8. dollars. Our 
merchandise unbalance merely 
underlines the position of Can- 
ada’s merchandise exporters as we 
move into reconversion. We are 
an exporting nation: we still buy 
in the U. 8. and sell chiefly to 
the U. K. We may expand our 
“other foreign” trade, but within 
this triangle still les eur 


future and not yes 
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oss Mate Yellowknife Gold Mines 
~¢ States. that development work will 
_, Set under way immediately on its 
~, claims north and east of the Giant 
* property. Bernhard Day, consult- 
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TWEEDS... 


To put 


into the Fall 


Pep and. Colour 
Scene! 


The Old Country gave us Tweeds 


aM 


and now they are as much a part of the 


> Autumn picture as turning leaves, har- 


m\\S S Ae " vesting and things. You'll find a fine 


i) array = of 


EATON’S 


the best available at 


. « « herringbone of varie- 


gated hues, the salt and pepper 


Donegal effects . . . burly Harris types 


and many more — handsomely tailored 


in Topcoats and Suits for men and young 


men. We invite you to visit our clothing — 


shops, to see their attractive masculine 


atmosphere 


and inspect the quality 


merchandise. 


ing. engineer, reports three strong 


shear zones have been located in 
the southeastern part of the prop- 
erty and another in the northeast- 
ern section. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet of 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Dominion Companies Act) 
“AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


As at 30th March, 1944 


Investments: 
Dominion of Canada Vic- 


48,638.54 


tory Loan Bonds ‘at cost $3,010,000.00 


Other Bonds and Shares at 
book value which is less 
than market value .., 


Aceounts Receivgble: F 
Usual’ Trade Accounts (af- 
ter pro 
Government Accounts . 2,7 
Balances ‘receivable from 
Employees for Victory 
Loah Bonds purchased 
on their behalf (secured) 


Inventories: 


.. 148,816.74 


104,386.02 


3,156,816.74 


wision - for; losses) 6, aoe es 


76,257.39 


9,685,072.65 


Products,, Materials and Supplies on 
hand and in transit—as determined 

and certified by the Management and 
valued at the lower of cost or mar- 
ket, after deduction of Inventory Re- 


se 


rves 
Life Insurance (cash surrender value). 


Prepaid Expenses 


17,179,168.25 
395.60 
81,751.25 


Sundry Advances, Mortgages, Deposits, 
Balances Receivable and Advances 


to Employees for Expenses, etc..... 


Total Current 


Investments in and Advances to and from 


145,493.53 
$30,811,336.56 


emery Companies, less reserve: 


Inves 
Less 


Portion of Taxes refundable under the 


Excess Profits Tax Act 


ea Advances kovetesvebe 


eeene ve 


340,003.64 
234,396.49 
105,607.15 


340,000.00 


assets — Land. Buildings, Lease- 


ed 
hold, Plant and Equipment 


‘Fixed assets which have been appraised 


23,263,769.09 


are shewn at their depreciated ap- 
praisal values, and other fixed assets 
are shewn at not exceeding cost. 


3 nion A 
ited—3 


ist 
Canadian Appraisal Com 


raisals were made by— 
raisal aepony Lim- 


ited —3ist March, Company Lim 


1919, and 30th 
American A praisa 
October, 1919. 


tember, 1922. 
Company — Ist 


1.00 
$54,520,713.60 
eae Pea 


Borrowings from Tg and Others 


(secured $7,423,000 


2,464,541.24 


Accounts Payable and “amid Charges = 180,254. 22 
Provision for epeeeen, Sales, Municipal 


and Other Taxes 


Dividend Payable on Common Shares, 


ist April, 1944 
Total Current 
Funds Held in Trust 


Assets 
Surplus on Appraisals 
tal—Authorized and Issued: 


4,192,715.34 
200,000.00 
$21,037,510.80 
372,403.55 


14,724,568.98 
5,675,506.31 


Common Shares of no par — , ; 438,284.46 


Earned Surplus Account . 


,272,439.70 
———— 12,710,724.16 


$54,520,713.80 


3 Consolidated Earned Surplus Account _ 
Balance at credit 25th March, 1943 .................. $10,384,852.94 


Net Profit for the year 


Dividends paid or payable for the year ......... coven 
Balance at credit 3th March, 1044 ......... eudeesen 


1,687,586.76 
$12,072,439.70 
800,000.00 


ne ee 


. $11,272,439,70 
coomemtaaime 


Weston Confirms ‘ 


Grocers Purchase 


The rumor that a controlling in- 
terest in Western Grocers Ltd. had 
been purchased by W. Garfield 
Weston was officially confirmed 


this week by Mr, Weston and by W. 


P. Riley, president and general 
manager of the company. 


5,000 shares of preferred stock and 
10,087 shares of common stock have 
recently been acquired in the name 
of a third party and it is believed 
that these are the shares purchased 
by Mr. Weston. Capitalization of 
the company consists of 11,943 
shares of 7% cumulative preferred 
stock with a par value of.$100 and 
16,943 shares of no par value com- 
mon stock. The preferred stock has 
equal voting rights with the com- 
mon. Consequently ‘if Mr. Weston 


have 52.2% of the voting power of | 
the company. 


Now Ready . 
The National 
List of Advertisers 
and their 
Advertising Agencies 


This pocket-size booklet of 160 
pages lists over 2,000 principal 
advertisers in Canada — names 
their advertising agencies, gives 
addresses, personnel, products 
and brand names. A complete 
list of Canadian advertising 
agencies is appended. 


RZ postpaid 
CANADIAN 


ADVERTISING 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 


(T'S ACME 


Wether 


you choose gloves 
fashioned of Canadian Deer skin, 
Peccary Pigskin, domestic or im- 
ported Capeskin — choose Acme. 
This little tab & on every pair 
of Acme gloves tells you, “Here is 
everything in a glove that’s g 


LOOK FOR THE ACME TAB G ON EVERY PAIR 


owns the above stock, he would’ of subsidies, the 


Revenues Up 


For City Gas 


Steady Progress Since 
Reorganization — Nine 
Months Report Issued 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL — Following recent 
capital reorganization, City Gas & 
Electric Corp. is now in a fairly 
satisfactory position, James Becket, 
vice-president and general manager, 
stated to The Financial Post. 

Earnings in the company’s Amos 
division are doing a little better 
than maintaining previous figures 
and in Three Rivers, earnings from 
operation of the gas distribution 
system are “definitely on the up- 
grade as a result of strong demand 
for the services of the company.” 

Mr. Becket reports that during 
the past three years there has been 
an increase of over 50% in the num- 
ber of connected customers. 

The financial statement, just re- 
leased, for the nine month period 
from July 1, 1943, effective date of 
the capital reorganization, to March 
31, of this year, shows operating 
income at $15,357 while, after de- 
ducting interest, depreciation pro- 
vision etc., there was a net loss for 
the period of $4,543. 

t previous financial statement 
available, for the year ended March 
31, 1941, showed profit of $14,559, 
before depreciation and _ interest. 
Early last year the company sold 
its Yamaska County distribution 
system to Southern Canada Power 
for $40,000. 

Balance sheet as of March $31, 
1944, shows current assets at $38,083, 
current liabilities at $65,561. 


State Control 
OfFB.C. Timber? 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER.—If the CCF takes 


ply state control to the province's 
biggest industry, according to evi- 


dence given to the Sloan Commis- | 


sion last week by Colin Cameron 


Mr. Cameron would, he says: 

1, Broaden the scope of the for- 
est service to make it an operat- 
ing as well as an administrative 
unit. 

2. Eliminate private loggers | 
from Crown grant timber stands. 

3. Increase taxation and other 
charges on private industry and 
make the Government itself the 
major factor in production of logs 
and lumber. 

Total B. C. forest revenue in 1942 


was $124 millions, of which $52.8 | 


millions was paid out in salaries and 
wages, said the witness. “The 


said, was drawn off into private 
hands whose main reinvestment is 
in the extension of holdings, The 


Many Orders 
Stull In Force 


Orders revoked by WPTB this 
week are listed by The Financial 
Post on page 17 of this issue. In 
general, this lift moves some of 
the restrictions on certain uses 
of metals. But the lid is not off. 

Still prohibited is, for example, 
the use of certain metals in mak- 
ing radios, radio-phonographs, 
domestic washing machines, iron- 
ers and domestic and commercial 
vacuum cleaners, domestic refrig- 
erators—all types; domestic sew- 
ing machines and parts, office and 
store equipment and _ supplies, 
safes and similar devices, com- 
mercial electrical cobking equip- 
ment and commercial electrical 
appliances, electric stoves, ranges 
and rangettes, lawn mowers, 
metal signs, platinum jewellery. 

Still restricted is production of 
warm air furnaces, stoves and 
ranges (not electric), fire protec- 
tive signal and alarm apparatus, 
dry cell batteries, bicycles and 
parts, floor finishing and mainten- 
ance machines, new construction 
machinery and equipment, elec- 
tric generators (small) motors 
and control equipment, transform- 
ers, generators, switchgear, circuit 
breakers, disconnecting switches 
and other devices, office machin- 
ery, commercial refrigeration and 
air-conditioning equipment, metal 
containers and closures, farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, fluores- 
cent lighting fixtures, wooden lad-- 
ders, bristles and brushes, electric 
fans. 


Price ceiling orders are still 
definitely in effect, and many 
other lines remain standardizéd. 


Better Business Head 


Speaks in Toronto 

H. J. Kenner, general manager, 
Better Business Bureau of New 
York City, Inc., and founder of the 


| Better Business Bureau movement 


30 years ago, is speaking Sept. 15 


| at a dinner meeting of members of 
over the reins of power in B. C. the | 


Government will take steps to ap- | 


Toronto Better Business Bureau in 
the King Edward Hotel at 6.30 p.m. 
His subject is “The Public Service 
of Private Business.” 
Since Mr. Kenner first conceived 


,| the idea of a Better Business Bureau 
MLA for Comox and chief finan- | 


cal critic of the opposition party. | 


movement, 86 bureaus have been 
opened, of which five are in Canada, 





wer: | 


y | h 1 ‘ ” 
The transfer vo s Wsbien tee whelming bulk” of the revenue, he 


the balance being in the United 
States. 


CCF member added that private in- 
| dustry had shown unwillingness to 
shoulder the burden of regeneration 
unless it could be assured control 
of the lands. 

Actually, some of the biggest op- 
|erators appearing before the Gov- 
ernment have argued in favor of 


over logged areas as well as over 
a general reforestation palicy. Un- 
der present conditions, in large 
timbered areas, private companies 
have. no interest in the land when 
it has once been denuded of timber 
and therefore have no incentive to 
reforest. 





See Trouble for Canada 


(Continued from page 1) 
disposition in Can- 
ada is to limit them to so-called 
“essential” goods. Is a new radio 
an essential article? Or a new auto- 
mobile? To some people it would 
be a luxury, to many others a neces- 
sity. In the case of articles which 
are not strictly “essential” a con- 
siderable number of U. S. compon- 
ents have already been coming in 
and the higher U. S. costs absorbed 
by Canadian firms. 


No Tariff. Policy Reference 
One important omission from the 


' Gordon speech was any reference to 


tariff policy. 


Obviously the government has 
some leeway in meeting the threat 

of higher U. S. costs, either by re- 
moving the 10% War Exchange Tax 
or eventually by removing the 10% 
premium on U. §S. dollars. This is 
quite apart from any direct lower- 
ing of individual tariff items. 

When the last budget speech was 
being prepared early this summer 
there was considerable pressure 
then to have the 10% war exchange 
tax removed. Finally the govern- 
ment decided it could not afford to 
lose the $120 millions of revenue 
involved, so nothing was done ex- 
cept to remove it entirely in the 
case of agricultural implements and 
parts. 

The cleavage in view between 
Washington and Ottawa may bring 
to the fore in the very near future 
this whole matter of tariff and ex- 
change between the two countries. 


So far as the premium on U. S. 
funds is concerned, there is firm 
resolution here not to make any 
change unless absolutely necessary, 
or at least until Britain and the 
U. S, have agreed on a postwar ex- 
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Amer. Celanese. 17 
Amer. Cyanamid 9 
Anglo-Can, Oil , 11 


ll 

21 
Bowater’s Ntid. 21 
Can. Pack. 4, 5, 21 
Can, Canners.. 5 
Can. Breweries . 17 
Can, C e- e 
Can, - 19 
Can. e il 
City Gas .... 2 


MINES AND OILS 
Kimball Pore. . 


11 
Guardian Rity. . 
Hayes Steel... 
Mica Co. Paper.. 


Minn. St. P. 

Natl. Steel Car. 
Natl. L. & P, 

Power Corp. . . 
Soo Line. ... 
West. Grocers . 
Willson Station. 


ey G. M. 
Auvillebon G, M. 
Balboa Exp. . 

. B.A. Re. 0 
Bellegrand . 
Bellezone . . 
Belrosa 
Blondor Que... 
Calgary & Edm. : 
Chieftain po. d 


Northbreak ... 
Pipestone N.. . 
Porc. Lake . . 
Preston E. D.. . 2 
Redstone Pore. . 3 
Rocamsa ... + 
Spina Pore.... 
Starlight... . 22 
Val d'Belle... 
W. Malartic... 
Wasa Lake . « « 


n Byrnes’U.S. Price Plan | 


change rate along the lines of the 
Bretton Woods discussions. 

WPTB officials had no knowledge 
of the Byrnes statement when the 
Canadian policy was being for- 
mulated. Discussions on the Cana- 
dian policy have been going on 
now for a considerable time. What 


' was intended in the Gordon state- 


ment was the formulation of a 
basically sound over-all principle 
(such as was attempted originally 
in 1941), and something which 
could be used as a starting point 
on which to build practical admin- 
istrative machinery. 


In short, the Board recognizes 
that its new statement of policy 
opens up a host of new administra- 
tive problems so far as the pricing 
of durable consumer goods is con- 
cerned. The prospect that these 
administrative decisions will tem- 
per the “hold the line” approach is 
found in this sentence of Gordon's 
speech: 

“Naturally, some exceptions may 
have to be made and it is not in- 
tended to follow hard and fast rules 
any more than it is important to 
deal with exceptions as exceptions 
and not allow the exceptions to de- 
velop into a policy itself.” 


Many “Exceptions” Likely 


That the Board will have plenty 
of “exceptions” on its hands was ap- 
parent from the moment the 
Gordon speech was. undefstood. 
From a score of manufacturing 
groups representing some of the 
biggest industries in Canada came 
immediate complaint that such a 
policy would completely nullify 
any effort on the part of the gov- 
ernment to free the way towards 
postwar conversion. 

One firm contended that its wages 
alone had risen 70% over 1941 levels 
and that production of goods at the 
1941 prices was “unthinkable.” In 
some respects Ottawa this week re- 
calls the same sort of situation which 
prevailed back in 1941 when the over- 
all ceiling policy was announced. 

But even those who had grave 
doubts as to whether it would be 
possible to hold the new “recon- 
version” price line all admitted that 
Canada’s postwar salvation lay in 
low costs and volume production 
and that basically the Gordon ap- 
proach was sound so far as national 
policy generally was concerned. 


the Government assuming control | 





UNRRA Faces 


Policy Problem 


(Continued from page 1) 
because of war's strain, the Boards 
appear as a necessary and desirable 
mechanism — something which 
should be continued if possible 
through the transition period. 

In some degree this view is shar- 
ed by the United States, although 
the present disposition in that coun- 
try is to deal ruthlessly with any- 
thing which seems to bar immediate 
return to a system of wide-open 
free competitive enterprise. 

If it comes to a showdown at 
UNRRA, as well it may, it seems 
more than likely that this country 
will find itself’ on the side of the 
smaller nations arguing that com- 
bined boards must disappear and 
be replaced by a more “democratic” 
mechanism, now that the great 
hump of organization for total war 
has almost been surmounted. 


UNRRA and “Military” 

Two other matters of wide inter- 
est to be discussed at UNRRA are 
the relation of this authority with 
the “military” and the position of 
UNRRA in regard to enemy coun- 
tries. 

The question of whether relief 
supplies shall continue to be 
handled and distributed very large- 
ly by military authorities (that is, 
the promptness with which author- 
ity is handed from military to 


civilian—UNRRA or local hands) is 
a matter of some consequence to 
Canada if only in a financial sense. 
If the “military” are paying the 
shot, then the burden probably falls 


largely on Canada and the United 
States (since much of Britain’s 
share may ultimately have to be 
borne by Canada so far as payment 
of food supplies is concerned), On 
the other hand, once UNRRA or 
civilian authority takes over, the 
burden falls either on all the Unit- 
ed Nations or on the individual na- 
tion which elects to pay its own 
way. 

A final point, certain to take up | 
much time at UNRRA, is the desire 


on the part of the “recipient” na- | 


tions to find out what they are | 
likely to get out of the UNRRA| 
“pool,” 
Distribution Plans Unrevealed | 
At the moment there is great | 
secrecy as to just what plans 
UNRRA has for distributing its re- 
sources. There is also considerable 
jealousy and jockeying for position 
on the part of those who want to 
get the best possible “deal” in what- 
ever distribution will be made. 
Views differ widely as to whether 
UNRRA’s function has shrunk or 
enlarged with the rapid change in 
affairs in Europe. One view holds 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE 
COMPANY 


High Level of Production 


The 34th ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Bristol Aeroplane Com- 
pany, Ltd., was held at Bristol, 
England, on August 24th. 


The following are extracts from 
the statement by the Chairman, Mr. 
W. G. Verdon Smith: 

After providing for depreciation 
and Excess Profits Tax the amount 
available (£1,108,224) is slightly 
higher than in 1942 (£1,099,491). Pro- 
vision for Income Tax at £694,000 
indicates that certain reserves and 
contingencies although not allow- 
able as charges for taxation have 
been regarded by your Board as 
prudent in present circumstances. 

During 1943 production was again 
maintained at a high level. BRIS- 
TOL aircraft and BRISTOL engines 
have operated in every theatre of 
war with every Royal Air Force 
Command and with the Fleet Air 
Arm. In addition to continued de- 
liveries of BEAUFIGHTER aircraft 
and HERCULES engines, newer 
types of aircraft, engines and arma- 
ment have begun to make their 
appearance. BEAUFIGHTERS have 
now succeeded BEAUFORTS in the 
production factories of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth. Progress has 
been made with the design and 
development of our large Type 167 
Transport aircraft (sometimes refer- 
red to as the Brabazon Type 1) and 
an increasing proportion of design 
effort is now being devoted to this 
project. Meanwhile, BRISTOL 
PEGASUS engines in the Empire 
flying boats have throughout the 


war been giving service which com- |. 


pares very favourably *with the 
much publicised American claims 
for reliability and performance. 


Future Prospects 


The unmistakable signs of victory 
at last justify even those most close- | 
ly concerned with the provision of 
essential war equipment in devot- 
ing considerable thought to the post 
war period. The course of our tech- 
nical progress is well defined. Brit- 
ish design and construction can 
challenge the world and our Com- 
pany intends to be in the forefront 
of the challengers. I have men- 
tioned our big transport aircraft. In 
addition, an extensive programme 
of other developments, both of air- 
craft and of aero engines, is in hand. 

It is our hope and determination 
that our Company will be enabled 
by its initiative and success in post 
war years not only to give a fair 
return to those who have by their 
ihvestment in this business made 
possible the position which this 
Company holds today but also to 
devote itself still further to the 
welfare and working conditions of 
our employees generally. 

Finally our primary duty for the 
present is to contribute our maxi- 
mum effort to the war; when that 
is done we must apply ourselves to 
the transition from war to peace— 
we must push forward our new pro- 
jects, reopen our foreign markets 
and, above all, return to the funda- 
mental principles of industry and 
commerce which war conditions 
have for so long overshadowed. 


Removal Notice 


Stone & Cox Limited, 


Insurance Publishers, 


wish to announce that they are now located at 
229 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
Please address all communications to the above address. 


You Can Keep 
Your Victory Bonds 
_ In Our Vaults! 


VICTORY BONDS should be pro- 


tected from fire, theft or loss. 


There is a general shortage of private safety deposit boxes, but 
there is room in our vaults for your Victory Bonds. 

For 10¢ per $100 per annum—minimum 

charge 25¢—we will keep your bonds 

for you, clip the coupons and credit 

the: interest to your savings account. 


If you need cash, borrow at the Bank, with the bonds as security 
—another safeguard for your investment. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Gronce W Spinney, C.M.G., President 


that a disposition toward individual 
administration on the part of many 
nations, plus extension of military 
authority and the shortening of the 
European war, has all tended to 
whittle down UNRRA's role and 
function, 

Another view is that the shorten- 
ing of the military operation has 
hastened the time when UNRRA 
must be ready to operate and prob- 
ably enlarge its useful life span. 

In any event it is admitted that 
whatever happens in the field of 
supply, UNRRA has a huge job on 
its hands (a job no one else seems 
disposed to tackle) in the handling 
of displaced persons. 

The number of such persons is 
sometimes placed as high as 30 mil- 
lions (exclusive of Russia). The} 


samples are being taken. 


B. C. GARpner, General Manager 
A 23 


actual figure may be much less than 
that. 

Head of Canada’s delegation is 
L. B. Pearson, who is also chaire 
man of the important Committee on 
Supply. 


The Montreal Stock Exchange and 
Montreal Curb Market report that 
collateral borrowings by member 
firms reached, at end of July, high- 
est level since April, 1940, at $10,- 
832,153 compared with $10,453,793 
month before and $8,577,464 year 
before. 


Mud Lake Mines is reported sure 
| face trenching a new quartz vein 
|in the north-central section of its 
property. The showing is said to 
occur in a well-mineralized shear; 


ee 


FORMULA FOR 


TRADE LEADERSHIP— 


LOWER COSTS 


PLUS NEW PRODUCTS 


Jalk Your Problem Over with 


43 QueEeEN'S 


PAR K, 


TORONTO 


Velour Topcoats 


— Simpson Tailored 


One of the most popular coats in our wide 


selection, 


well-tailored 


of finely-textured 


velour, the ideal coat for dress, business or 


travel. 


Its soft-pile finish yet close weave lends 


it to fine tailoring in the popular fitted, raglan 


and square-shouldered box-back models. 


Rich 


Fall tones of brown, teal and blue as well as 


medium and dress greys. 


each $35. 


Simpson-tailored, 


—The Store for Men 


—Second Floor 





Penicillin Rounds the Corner 
Look for Costs to Drop F rom $200 to Around $10 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA—Out of the secrecy 
that has surrounded the manufac- 
ture of penicillin, a number of im- 
portant facts about production and 
distribution are beginning to 
emerge. 

Most impértant, perhaps, is the 
announcement that the price of 
penicillin will come down to $4.50 
per 100,000 units, against a former 
production cost of $20. 

Another fact is that production 
of penicillin is running currently at 
a level of about 100 billion units a 
month. Out of this supply, about 
one billion units of U. S. production 
has been made available in Canada 
im recent weeks (since July 15) 
for‘civilian distribution. Some addi- 
tional U. 8. product is being made 
available from the common United 
Nation's “pool” for use of our arm- 
ed forces. 

A billion units of penicillin, - by 
the way, is about 1,000 grains of 
pure material. The individual vials 
in which penicillin is now being 
supplied hold 100,000 units or about 
one grain each. 

Canadian officials will not yet 
Gisclose either the productive 
capacity or the actual output of 
penicillin in the three Canadian 
plants. One reason given, is that the 
total Canadian supply, whatever it 
is, is going to the armed services. 
Another reason (probably the more 
important one) is that output is at 
present highly variable. 

Three Plants at Work 

The most recent and revealing 
statement on penicillin in Canada 
was made a few days ago by Wil- 
liam Harrison, chairman of the 
board of Ayerst, McKenna & Harri- 
son, Ltd. of Montreal. Speaking to 
the Montreal Rotary Club, Mr. 
Harrison disclosed that production in 
Canada is being carried on in three 
plants, two of which are completely 
owned and controlled by the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply, 
and the third an independent pro- 
ducer. The Government-owned 
plants are at Connaught Labora- 
tories, Toronto and the new plant of 
Ayerst, McKenna, Harrison near 
Montreal. The third producer is the 
Canadian branch of another U. S. 
producer: Merck & Co. 

(From official sources The Finan- 
cial Post learns that the actual pro- 
ductive capacity of the two Govern- 
ment-owned units at Toronto and 
Montreal is approximately a billion 
units a month at each plant, This 
production comes entirely from 
what is called the “shallow culture” 
method. A further extension is said 
to have been authorized at Con- 
maught for deep culture manufac- 
ture of penicillin and which it is 
expected will double the capacity 
of that plant by next year. Further 
extension of the Ayerst plant at 
Montreal for deep culture produc- 
tion is also probable. In addition to 


(my: 


notte 33: 
abet OHA 


Protection while it is "growing" is of prime importance to the mold from which the new 
nicillin is derived. After filling and corking, bottles are 


antiseptic and healing drug 


racke 


and rolled into a sterilizer or autoclave which acts on the same principle as the steam 


pressure cooker used in home canning. Action seen here is at the Government - owned 
penicillin plant operated by Ayerst, McKenna & Harrison Ltd., Montreal. 


these two Government -owned 
plants, there is now a third Cana- 
dian producer, Merck & Co., now 
getting into production on a deep 
culture dasis.) 

The system by which penicillin is 
made available for civilians in Can- 
ada is handled threugh the Chemi- 
cals Controller, E, T. Sterne. Says 

“All public general hospitals 
across Canada with 26 beds or more 

(there are 400 of them) have been 

given a quota of penicillin supplies 
to meet their requirements, 
Smaller hospitals obtain supplies 
by making direct application to the 
chemical controller’s office, which 
arranges shipment by National 
Drug & Chemical Co. This com- 
pany carries stocks of penicillin 
for DMS at 14 points from Halifax 
to Vancouver. The penicillin is 
supplied at a price set by the Con- 
troller. The National Drug & 
Chemical Co., acting as distributor, 
performs this service for the De- 
partment without remuneration of 
any kind.” 

From $200 to $10 

On the question of cost, Mr. Har- 
rison disclosed that in the earliest 
days of penicillin production, the 
U. S. Government paid $200 for a 
million units (that is, for 10 grains 
of penicillin), 

“It is generally agreed” he said 


at 


@ To win the war and speed the victory, 


‘buy. Victo 


Bonds and War Savings 


Stamps and Certificates. Buy all you can: 


To win the peace for your family, 
supplement your War Savings with 
life insurance: Life insurance rounds 

out your financial security programme 

in a way no other form of investment 

can: It ensures that there will be suf- 

ficient funds to provide food, clothing 
and shelter for your family even should 
you not be here to look after them. 


And it is well to remember that much 

of your investment in life insurance 
into the nation’s war chest: 
Imperial Life invests heavily in Victory 


Bonds. 


In winning the war and 


winning the peace, Victory Bonds, 
War Savings Stamps and life insurance 
are “all pals together.” 


IMPERIAL Lite 


Founded 1897 


Head Office 


TORONTO 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS IR 
ALL UMPORTANT CENTRES 


“that this figure did not actually 
cover the cost of production at 
that time, Research in the field of 
mycology, which is the field in 
which molds are studied, together 
with many improvements in meth- 
ods of production usually by trial 
and error (there have been both 
trials and errors) have resulted in 
lowering the costs of production 
until today the million units which 
formerly cost $200 probably cost 
around $35.” 

(This week it was announced that 
the price would be brought down to 
$4.50 on Sept. 15 for 100,000 units, 
equivalent to $45 for one million 
units.) 

“If therefore you should have 
the misfortune of finding yourself 
in hospital for treatment of one of 
the most severe conditions in which 
penicillin is known to be effective 
(and you will be a very sick 
patient) the amount of penicillin 
required for your case would cost 
at the present time a maximum of 
$60. It will not be long befor® the 
cost will probably be not more 
than $10 or $15 or even less.” 

Civilian Price Now $60 

(it is. understood from official 
Canadian sources that the actual 
price at which penicillin is cur- 
rently being made available for 
civilian use is $6 per 100,000 units 
or $60 per million. This price is 
based on the actual cost of the indi- 
vidual U. S. producers which are 
supplying the Canadian civilian 
market, to which is added the cost 
of exchange, taxes, distribution, etc. 
Costs of individual U. S. producers 
are said to vary very considerably 
from the present “average” as indi- 
cated by Mr. Harrison.) 

Mr. Harrison disclosed that in the 
United States, a few months ago, 
WPB had set up a Penicillin Manu- 
facturers Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee “of which both Canadian 
laboratories are member firms.” 
This committee he says, “was 
formed for the primary purpose of 
pooling information so that the pro- 
duction could be expanded as 
rapidly as possible and costs low- 
ered.” Through a subcommittee, 
comprising technical personnel frem 
each company, current jnformation 
is exchanged freely. ‘There are no 
secrets in our family.” 

He said that a number of com- 
panies had taken out patent appli- 
cations in connection with their 
processes (there were 17 U. S. firms 
with a capital»investment of $20 
millions originally working on 
penicillin before the pooling plan 
was required by WPB). Much 
money had been spent on these pro- 
cesses before the pool was formed, 
but it is now unlikely that “they 
will ever secure any patent pro- 
tection.” 

Scarce Everywhere 

Describing the efforts to make 
penicillin available for civilian use, 
Mr. Harrison said: 

“As penicillin has been s0 
urgently required for the forces 
overseas and the supply has been 
so limited, it has not been possible 
to make it available for civilian 
use until recently, This situation is 
not peculiar to Canada, as the 
same condition has existed in 
Great Britain and in the United 
States. 

“By May of this year, the United 
States had reached a point in pro- 
duction where a limited amount 
was made available for civilian use 
in that country and while produc- 
tion in Canada is not yet sufficient 
to take care of civilian require- 
ments the Department of Munitions 
and Supply has been able to secure 
a limited quantity from the U. §S. 
for this purpose. , 

“The position therefore is that 
all penicillin being made in Canada 
is used for the armed forces while 
supplies of material for civilian use 
are imported for the time being 
from the U, S. 

“With the invasion of Normandy 
and the extension of battle fronts 
on the continent, the requirements 
of penicillin have gone up steeply 
but there is. every indication that 
supplies for civilian use will be 
maintained. 

Shortage Easing 

“The period of rushing penicillin 
forth and back across the contin- 
ent in small lots by airplane to 
save anyone’s life in the nick of 
time is past. The situation in 
Canada today is that no one’s life 
need be lost because penicillin is 
not available. The only exception 


to this would be of course some 
location too far removed from a 
gource of supply to meet the 
emergency in time, But the pros- 
pects of steadily expanding the 
supplies are bright.” 

(One reason that penicillin is be- 
ing distributed first only through 
hospitals is that it cannot be taken 
orally but must be injected into the 
body by intravenous or similar 
means.) 


Mr. Harrison pointed out that 
“the amazingly arresting force” of 
penicillin could be measured by 
the fact that in contact with 
staphylococeus, and in ‘the purest 
form in which it can now be pro- 
duced, “if diluted about 30 million 
times, will completely stop growth 
of the microbe. Its effect on 
streptococcus (which in the last war 
was a constant infection of war 
wounds) is even more effective.” 

“It will be easier,” he said, “to 
visualize the infinitesimal nature 
of this dilution if you consider that 
to dilute one drop of fluid 100 
million times would mean about one 
drop in 9,000 imperial pint bottles 
such as we use in this country.” 
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Advertising List 
Ready for Delivery 


The National List of. Adver- 
tisers and Advertising Agencies 
in Canada is now ready for de- 
livery. This edftion has been 
brought right up to date with 
fresh data supplied direct from 
advertisers and their agencies. 
It lists approximately 2,000 ad- 
vertisers, 

Another section lists brand 
names, making it possible to 
identify the manufacturers of over 
2,000 trademarked articles. 

Finally, there is an up-to-date 
listing of Canadian Advertising 
Agencies. 

This valuable business reference 
book, published by The Maclean 
Publishing Co, Ltd., is priced at 
$2 (three copies, or more, $).75 
each). 


U.K. Allocates 
Cargo Ships for 
B. C. Lumber 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER.—Britain’s hurry- 
up ¢all for lumber has resulted in 
West Coast mills crowding on full 
pressure for maximum production, 
and it has also introduced a new 
phase in transportation, 

During the next few months the 
British Ministry of Supply will 
make available a greatly’ increased 
amount of tonnage’ for the lumber 
trade of British Columbia, so that 
the greatest possible amount of 
shipping space will be at the indus- 
try’s disposal. 


Transport Miracle 


The use of cargo ships in British 
Columbia’s export trade is, of 
course, no innovation in a broad 
sense because under normal condi- 
tions most of the lumber for foreign 
markets is shipped by the water 
route; but durifig the past three or 
four years the shortage of shipping 
has been so intense that a cargo 
ship loading lumber in a West Coast 
port has become a comparative 
rarity. Most of the lumber has been 
shipped by the overland route by 
rail, for transshipment to the United 
Kingdom by ships calling at Atlan- 
tic ports. 

When the full story of Canada’s 
transportation job in this war is 
told, one of the brightest chapters 
will be devoted to the way in which 
the railroads tackled an unfamiliar 
and not entirely welcoma, role— 
coast-to-coast transport of Tumber. 
The performance of the railroads 
has won commendation even from 
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Ask us Today— 


about the W.P. & T.B’s 
latest regulations 


Underwood speed, accuracy and perform- 
ance were drafted early in the war for the 
Armed Forces and top-priority war operations: 
Today, with Victory in sight, Government 


requirements and regulations 


rapidly. That means that you may be eligible 
for a new Underwood right now—or soon— 


wih all the up-to-the-minute 


exclusive to Underwood. Ask your nearest 
Underwood branch for particulars . : . and fora 
demonstration of the time-saving, money- 
saving features that distinguish Underwood 
typewriter. 


as Canada's _ first-choice 
that ... TODAY! 


Sept. 16, 1944 
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improvements; 
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i you can't wait for a NEW 
Factory-Rebyilding can meke 
your present UNDERWOODS 


‘Monk Le be . 

' Underwood Elliott Fisher makes them: ever 
like NEW : : . new performance, new speed, 
new economy : : : new appearance: Rebull 
from the ground up. Phone for details: 


Joseph L, Seitz, President 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS —* CANADA'S °7-OUT-OF-10 CHOIGE 
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hard-boiled West Coast sawmills 
who habitually minimize everyone's 
achievements, including their own. 

But even while the railroads will 
continue to carry a large volume 
of lumber, Britain wishes to aug- 
ment their carrying capacity and 
now that ships are not at such pre- 
mium demand in other spheres it 
has been found possible to release 


a ee we 
i cs 


a large number for the North 
Pacific. 

The established quotas for lum- 
ber distribution will not be upset 
by this new sea-borne movement. 

Spokesmen for the Canadian Tim- 
ber Control say that the quota for 
the United Kingdom and overseas 
dominions remains at 50% of the 
entire B. C. production, and that this 


will not be exceeded. About 40% 
of production goes to ‘the Canadian 
domestic market, and: in recent 
months shipments to the domestic 
market have been slightly in. excess 
of quota. By speeding up the water 
shipments it is expected ‘that ‘this 
disparity will. be righted, so ‘that 
Britain will get her full« quota by 
the end of the year. 


B.P. Employees Across Canada 
Look Ahead with Confidence 


@ You can hardly pick up a paper today without seeing 
headlines like these. This housing shortage is common to 
all Canada and we as an all-out Canadian company will 
play our full part in correcting it. Our five plants across 
the Dominion are geared to swing into full-time peace 
production the moment the word is given. 


We will see to it that every industrial and domestic 
demand for rugged, colourful B.P. materials for exterior 
and interior use, is met. These include Asphalt Shingles, 
Siding, Insul-Board, Roll Roofing, and Flooring, all with 
remarkable weatherproofing and insulating qualities and 
an unlimited range of application. This is our duty as 
Canada’s major producer of vital building supplies and 
we are determined to do it so that factory changeover, 
new housing and home renovation programmes may 
proceed according to plan. 
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: Reviews Industry Trend 
LEADING A phenomenal increase bn : a nutnber of co.porative = 





duction has been the outstanding! are welcomed as a means of promdt- 
MUTU AL LIFE wartime feature of the livestock} ing “a realization of the common 
ee: acgording . a eat interest of producer and packer.” 
president of Canada Packers Ltd.) pie proposal for the natonaliza- 
in aoa anaes PH for the year) tion of the industry would, if adopt- 
“— ahi ‘ents to Great Britain | Ct ,t@ke away the chief safeguard 
eon 8 a at $00,000,000 ib : | of the efficiency of the industry—! 
are estimated @ wu - 0! that is cothpétition, aecording to} 
1044, as compared with 660,000.000 Mr. McLean 3 
for 1943. Prior to 1940 the heaviest “Th ttre tion ‘of ‘the tndust 
shipments of bacon to Great Britain from the invester's viewpelnt. is that 
had been 198,000,000 1b, turnover is.rapid. Capital ig turned: 
Phenomenal Increase 


over many times in a single year,' 
“This increase in export of bacon 


REPRESENTATIVE 










so that a small percentage of profit: 


of the sticcessful compatiies, the in- 
“(a) That record ineteases have | vestment has been profitable. ' COMPANY SECRETARY 


occurred also in production of all} «These facts have been suffidlent E. T. Webb, Montreal ppelnted 
” ' ‘ 





other forms of livestock and live- in- 
stock productemcattle, sheep, poul- to attract adequate funds to the in 


dustry, in spite of the further fact | secretary of Bates Valve Ba 
try, cheese, butter, eggs; __ | that large sums haVe also been lost. C de 9 Co. 
(b) That these enormous in-|'the hazard of the industry lies in| C@Mdian subsidiary of St. Regis 
* dean oad been achieved with) the fact that the difference between | Paper Co, He was for 19 years 
a farm population reduced 26%.” | profit and loss is a minute fraction th the | 
If addition to the farmers’ patri-| of 9 gent per pound onthe product | ¥ @ investment dept. of Sun 


s|otic response, the unlimited de- 
mand for livestock and its products ane Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 


Other features of the Canada falising in ~pul 
as against a restricted market for ’ : Specializing in pulp and paper 
grain, the extra profit available Packers’ report are reviewed else- PoP 


from marketing grains through the where in _— paper, securities, 


avin tt Free Passenger Clause 
Not Always a Defense 


ulation of advancing prices, have 
all been factdrs in increasing live- 
Under the Ontario Highway, Act,| of the truck and pour gasoline into 
the owner or driver of a private| the carburetor from a ¢an in the 


R. M, MACFARLANE 
. stock production. Cattle pricés have | 
Tie # Office of The Mutual | increased 73% and hog (A’s) prices 
automobile is not liable for injuries | truck and which he, Domanach, had 
sustained by a gratuitous passenger | previously used for ptiming. The éan 











L. M. Reilly. 
if you have even « few grains of this 


“Personality Gold” in your make-up, 
yeu have ing talent that éas 
and should a 

Here is the Reilly “gold vein" teste 


L. De you like meeting le? ° 
2. De you get along barthontously with 


people? 

3 De you efijey perenne eens of ef. 
courageme@at te peopie? 

4 De you find happiness in heiping 
peepie? 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Hf yeu can answer “yes tu at least 
twe of these four questions, and if you 
are interested in farther developing 
yeur persenality, come te my = 
speaking demonstration at Uy 
Anditorium, Wednesday, S¢ptember 2% 
-— ne charge. Admission tickets 
maiied en request. Telephone TR. 1144 
er Ki. 6424. 


‘LEONARD M. REILLY; Director 














hades has anhounced that | have risen 61% from 1939 to 1944 
Ma R. M. Macfarlane of Waterloo, | on the Torcn tel teaeteed. 
x a Ped Howes ner The cash income from the sales 
Agency, e Companys entire | of animals plus animal products in 
agent? ree in Sa Club ear | 1943 amounted to $834,184,000-—an 
eee ey eee ts othim, the | increase of $470,000,000. or 129%, 



















»; | over 1939. This increase averages : ; 
3 ee tae Gas Company’s $783 per fart based on an adtionta in his automobile. But if the pas-| had two fairly large openings on 
P= , Quarter that 600,000 farms sell animal and| Seneet at the request of the motorist | the top and gasoline splashed on the 
oat | f i ST | TU TE «| animal products takes part in the operation of the) engine. An explosion occurred dis- 
. . Denies Toll Protit car, then he ceases to be a gratuitous | lodging Dokuchia who fell on the 
Bloor Building &7 Bloor West a eee passenger and the clause in the high- | réad where he was tun over by the 
100 ames ibe peukine sdcney oe way act does not apply, - truck, As a result of his injuries 





That appears to be the effect of a} both his legs wete amputated. 
judgment recently given by Mr. Jus-| The court found that although 
tice Urquhart in the High Court of| there was no relationship of master 
Ontario at Fort Frances, recently. | and servant, Dokuchia thought he 
Circumstances of the casé wete| was Domanach’s servant, and theres 
these: ‘ foré under orders. The truck-owner, 
A young man named Dokuchia, 21 | Domanach, knew the opération was 
years of age, had worked for afarm-|a highly dangerous one whereas 
er and lumberman named Doma-/ Dokuchia who was 10 years younger 
nach, for three days while on holi-| had never done such a thifig before, 
oe apetier ree anaes and did not know it was dangerous. 
nach offere oKkuchla a a ' 
job and the latter was to see his When suit was: brought Doma. 


heavy and unfair toll on profit on 
the farmers’ livestock” and “that 
this is thade possible by monhopol- 
isti¢ conditions and praétices.” Can- 
ada Packers net profit before de- 
dueting wartime inventory reserve 
was equivalent to 1.06% of sales and 
after deducting that reserve, to 0.62% 
of sales (including in each case the 
refundable portion of the excess 
profits tax). “Probably in no other 
major industry is the pertefitage 
of profit so small,” said Mr. Mc- 
Lean. For, the last 17 years the net 
profit of Canada Packers has aver- 
aged 1.4% of salés. 

Regarditig the monopoly charge, 







































WANTED 


Light Manufacturing 


BUILDING. 
TO BUY - OR RENT 


40,000 to 60,000 Square Feet Must 
be well lighted and heated. Con- 
venient transportation for 
employees. Rail siding desirable 
but not absolutély necessary. 

A Toronto location preferred, east 
of Yonge Street. 










omer employer, Stewatt, to obtain| pach’s defense fell under three 


‘ Nov, 28,1942, Doma- 

<n ae a iitk lowded with} 1 The allegation that the plaintiff 
logs offered Dokuchia q lift into| W®s a, ~~ passenger and that 
the président adtnits that the trend| town to see Stewart. The plaintiff y ‘ble efendant was therefore not 
in the packing industry has been| accepted. The court fount that at able. 
continuously toward large units.| this time no relationship of master) | 2. That the plaintiff had assumed 
But, he states, “from its beginning | and servant existed between the two} the risk willingly; 
the packing industry has been the| parties. Domanach knew, however,| 3. Contributory negligence. 
most fiercely competitive industry | when Dokuchia got into the truck Tho thtetwes Act 
in Canada. And competition be.| that there was a defect in the gas e Highway Ac 
tween late urlts is mote (not less) | line. ‘The clause in the Ontario Highway 
keen than between stall units. Trouble developed and Domanach | Act orf which the defendant Doma- 
' Proposals for the establishment’ asked Dokuchia to sit on the fender | nach relied, reads: 

¢ ————=——-|_ “Notwithstanding the provisions 


of subsection 1, the owner or driver 
of a motor vehicle, other than a ve- 
hicle operated if the busiriéss of 
carrying passengers for compensa- 
tion, shall not be liable for any loss 
or damage resulting from bodily ins 
jury to or the death of any person 
being earfied:in, or upon. or enters 
ing or getting on to or alighting from 
such motor vehicle.” 

The court tiled that when the 
plaintiff stepped out of the truck 
atid went to the fender he ceased to 
be & passénger anid beéattie a joint 
operator with the défendant and sd 
passed otit of the statutory restric« 
tion. Moreover the court fuled the 
wording of the aét seemed to con 
template catfiage in a patt of the 
truck oftdinatily used to transport 
passengers stich as a ¢ab of platform 
ot on top of a load afd fot in the 
extfadtdinary position and placé 
whete the plaintiff had been. 

The eourt also noted that the in- 
juries. for whieh the automobile 
owner or dtivet was fot to be liable, 
were. those to. a person beifig carried, 
entéri of alls titig. Doktiehia, the 
plaintiff, however, was not being 
Garried itj-on or upon the vehicle, 
hé was oft the ground. The words, 
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- Company Reports 


additions of $100,371, less partial ad+ 

An Guard aan Does $282,442 justment of Government taxes for 

for Guardian Realty Co. of Canada sine = SF ee i0s to $300,005 
ineome in 1948 is attributed primar. | Piu® Was reduc 


ily to @ sifiall gain in rental income y eT Wee ee a éounr 
from its Main asset, the Royal Bank | years Gnaed Dee, al: 1943 1 
Building. Net profits were slightly it's 1 gS O1,105.021 Stet 
e+ éarfings coed cat - ott fe &. & loans. 236,940 252,188 
per share on preferred against §2. he. tax prov + + AE 
in the preceding year. nests ogtlas: itis ra 
Resérve for intothe and excess det ii After depletion. 
pretite taxes was estimated at $13,-| Times A pom oag ere ae ai 
1, as at Dev. 31, 1943, but L. M.| After depreess... 188 1.00 
Wood, président, ‘points out that| dfs pep snare @ biva. terra: 
application has been made for de- eee ey, eee 
terrfitiation of standard profits, and on: Earned. 0.96 2.08 
in the mearitime provision is made nil nil 


fot exéess profits at. the minimum opab it , pons. BALANCE SHEET 
8 ee, di: 1 1 
‘ash 















































Replies giving full particulars to 
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rate. It is reported that should the 
aplication be unsuccessfiil there gee t00. 5. 
Would be @ further tax liability of | Inventories (:°/°:°°!! hi 
approximately 96,700, of which the| ,,Zetal curt. assets .. 8 
fefundable portion would be about | Mite. assets --:....». 
$2,200. iged assets ia...sias 14,35: 
Preferred dividend payment in the | ,cyotitune o2..43:+ 1she 
year was on the basis of $2 per share, fs al ete, Hab. ., | 994 
arid arrears amounted to $1,187,500 guacee oem siabenes 4,904, 
or 118.7% at Dee, 31, 1948. Capital stock s.sss4. $4 
ixtome ACCOUNT : 
Years endé 







NOTICE OF CALL AND REDEMPTION TO HOLDERS 

OF THE CITY OF PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 41% 
DEBENTURES DUE DECEMBER 318T., 1972 

_ ‘Take Notice that the City ftage la Prairie Khéreby calls for redemp- 

yon a nea redeem ll EA Beene ued Oy tied te 

not already eal or eteeins afid in particular but wittip 


ut 
restricting thé generality of the , the Debentures hetéby called 
for redemption are as foll6Ws; 
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2 20148 900 875 464 = 540 ental income ....... $278,008 a , 
(3 Br Stare Mask | Bihar comet sc: SI 8S Willyon Stationers | voluntary deasent whereas the 
. 18 31 3a 304 7 487 544 ot eaphingd «+++ 1 ey 189 ye se for ae ag a at 
6 152 241 308 1 - 468 546 Rpreclafion 00.0 30719 99'98y |and exceas pro taxes teduced é@ court also foun @re was 
8 . 153 242 484 469 550 fheome tax res. 13 11.999 consolidated .net pfofit $6,784 to| no assuinption of risk by the plaintiff 
4 81 155 444 0—Cs 31 385 i? 552 | Net profit... ......-. 2 21,246 | $43,827 for Willson Stationers and| bécause thére waé no evidence he 
10 82 157 246 31 86 71 563 | beset, Bret divi: “80007 ~—°4:899 | Efvelopes the yetir ended April 30,| knew or realized the risk he fran. 
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= to a 4 - ae 3 s cteased $917,544 to $1,105,421 for| CONDENSED: CONS. BALANCE SHEET | costs of the action. 
a ee a 2 604_—*| Mersey Paper Co. the year ended | c.g, St APE MP §1 93 2 the ruling of the court that the 
54 128 219 282 355 438 °° 523 605 | Dee. 31, 1949. Net profit, subject to} Aects. rec. 2220005015) 1galoes 179,883 | elimination of the passenger hazard 
55 129 220 284% «356 439 [lw $24 606 | final determination of standard pro-| Inventories 1... 319 ofa.07 | did hot apply in this case under the 
36 132 221 286 358 $41 eB 607 fits, was $131.286 against a loss in| prep. “exps. etea ..... 82.498 10,388 | circumstances, is of parti¢ular inter- 
57 133 222 287 359 3442 608 1042 of $37,383. Invests., eC... ssssere $05,860 178, iy est in both automobile and insurance 
58 134 223 289 443. 4 u He No dividends have been paid since | Fixed assets® ........+ | 283.809 dette Circles as it indicates that the gra- 
a 135 226 230 361 444 0 initial distribution of 3% on the Total curr. liab. .... 145,192 4150 tuitous passenger provision in the 
61 136 oe 291 362 445 531 611 preferred in‘Jantiary, 1941. Deferred liabs. .....3 5,840 800 i t- 
62 137 228 282 363 448 533 612 E d 1 $1,079,155 of $1,-| Capital stock ...+..«. 606,000 606,000 Highway Act is not always accep 
63 138 22% 293 —, 364 449° -88¢) "613 arned surplus—-$1,079,195 of $1,-| Gabital surplus s..... 20,488 18,060 | able as a defense. 
x \ 365 452 5 614 948,620 total surplus at the end of etal SUrplUS .asees 39,509 509 
4 139 - 230 a 4 ; ; -1943—showed ah intrease of $209,- Eesped surplusé .4.... 298,612 18480 
6 141 » 232 296 369 453 ates 815 780. thro h t f f 1943 profits *After depr. Of..,... 3 ole 273,309 
67 142 ~ “233 v7 $70 451 16 So nghronge ve Me te lB ah sincl. refund. 6.6.7. 99.908 11.34 
65 143 234 rf 12 459 * Ef Yo surplus, unspecified prior year Working capital ..... 144 “4 
69 147 435: 5290 7 463: 58D . . | ——— ae | 1944 —_ to In- 
Such call for redemption is in accordence with t rms of the said come and Excéss Profits 
a ae Order No. 7/43 of The Muhicipal and Public tility Board. , Tax Acts 


bentufés,aré redeeniable and will be redeemeéd at face value 
and a¢crued intcrest-on interest due date : 


Exchequer Court Judg- 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1944, 


ment regarding Subsidy 


TEXTILE EXECUTIVE ' 


at the following places; 


. 














: ee ; . , ‘ayments 
IN THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA: At the,Main Office of the Bank of | 
Montreal in the Cities of P la Prairie and Winnipeg,” with Sales Exper rence Current Accounting | 
IN THE PROVINCE OF BRITIS OLUMBIA; At the Main Office of the Literature | 
Bank of Montreal in the City of Vancouver, 


IN THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO: At the Main Office of the Bank of 

Montreal in the City of Toronto, : : 

IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC: At the Main Office of the Bank of 

Montreal in the City of Montreal, 
as provided in the said Debentures. 

AND FURTHER TAKE NOTICE that funds required for redemption 

-* the said Debentures wii! be available at the time and places mentioned 
above. 
AND FURTHER TAKE NOTICE that all interest wil] cease to accrue 
on or in —— to the said Debentures after the date set for redemption, 
December 3ist, 1944, and all said Debentures shall become due and payable 
on December $list, 1944. at 

Dated at the City of Portage la Prairie, in the Province of Manitoba, 
this 28th day of nee A.D, 1944, 

SIGNED ON BEHALF OF THE CITY OF PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE: 
J. A. CAVERS, : W. H. BURNS, 
Mayor. City Clerk and Treasurer. 


Managing Director of important manufseauins concern is 
looking for an assistant (about 35 years old) with experience 
in sales and management in the textile field. 


This is a key position which affords an unusual opportunity, 
eventually leading to a management post. 


Plant is located in progressive town in eastern townships 
within 60 miles of Montreal. : 


This is a permanent position, salary depending upon experi- 
ence and capacity of applicant, 


Give full particulars in writing and state when available. 
Apply at your nearest Employment and Selective Service 
Office. Refer H.O. 1319. 


The above are features in. 


THE CANADIAN 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANT 


issue of September, 1944 
35c. per copy $3.00 per year 
10 Adelaide Street East 
Toronto | bat, Ontario 
























Shell Output | 


To Increase . 


MONTRE 

lant of Defense Industries, Ltd., a 

herrier, near Montreal, will be 
operating at a high rate for longer 
than some people seem to think, and 
persofs accepting jobs now at the 
plant will have wor 
months yet, unitions Minister 
Howe ata ate celebration at the 

lant markin 


He A lant hag dropped to around 
and efforts are being made to brin 
employment at the plant bac 
closer to the peak, and step up out- 
put to the maximum. 


announced drive to increase num- 
ber of Canadian ammunition Ks 
ers by 10,000, including 7,000 more 
women and 8,000 more men, The 
need for more ammunition has been 
made urgent by the tremendous use 
of artillery shells, since the invasion 
in Burope started 

lery to demolish defenses and dis- 
organise defending forces, rather| ¢iliery ammunition, in active battle,| lifes, and which contained thou- 
than expenditure of human lives in| had saved the lives of many Cana-| sands of leaflets calling upon the 
such effort. dian soldiers. Germans to surrender, in view of 


the collapse of Germany the. need 

for heaVy production of shells will 

not end, as the war against the 

—— ant ann et ore 

much ammunition. With incr 

— on ma of artillery, ogainet CANADIAN BANK STOCKS 
ermany and against the Japs, 

large-scale output will be necessary A booklet has been d, giving ° 

prepared, giving 
~e ry are ae ro latest information on the Canadian 
setback. Chartered Banks, together with a sum. 


of Justice, Hon. Louis St, Laurent, 
shia e th tial in th il 

nition was as essential in the present mailed upon request. 
type of war as the fighting activities. oe 





NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF PROVINCE 


The Province of Alberta w’ - 
ést 6 Bons fide holders of depen reno 


one-half pe — ft anhum in réspéct 
* . 


of ber 15 
“ being at the tate of $12.80 f6r each 


on presentation of theif Gebentiire or 


xe kk, in oe nf ed States of América, 
ou 
the usual ownership éértificates requifed 


by the Dominion GéVerhment as in the Sitting Tight? 


De ‘ea ‘at Bde toh, Albefta, this 1 
day of September, 1944, ; = No investment is good enough to forget. 


(Extract = The Alpert Gasene for 


















Retain the Best 
Howe Says Peak Produc: |’ 
tion Has Become an Ur- 
gent Need in War 


From Our Own Correspondent 
AL — The shell-fillin 


For many reasons it becomes necessary from 

‘time to time for investors to raise cash by 
selling part of their investment holdings, Ex» 
perience shows that it is sound policy to retain 
the strongest securities in the portfolio. 


Victory Bonds are the safest and best invest- 
ment available to Canadians. Their real value 
has been proven through many decades. If and 
seine too toate ee ogg to sell securities, therefore, 


@ production of the 


is all the more phenomenal,” said|on turnover prodtces a satisfac- anadian- Hold Viotory Bonds and Buy More | 
so a “when it is: remem-|tory yield on capital. In the case all aro poiaeaean: 
ered: 





“There is no better investment than 
Dominion of Canada Bonds" 


Number of workers at the Cher- 
rom peak of°12,000 employees, 
Mail and telephone inquiries receive prompt attention. 







£6 King Sweat Wet | Wood, Gundy & Company 


Telephone: ELgin 4321 ‘Limited 


This is a part ob the recently- 








=the use of artils| A number of returned soldiers cited | rier ceremony was a twin of a shell 
instances where prodigal use of ar-| that had been fired into thé German 


led that the 100 mil-| Canada’s tremendous munitions pro- 
Shells For Japs ES was reves 
nth shell displayed at the Cher-' duction program. 
Mr. Howe stated that even with " 6 





Both Mr. Howe and the Minister mary of the changes in the Bank Act. 
at production of ammu- A copy of this booklet will be gladly 


Government of the 


Province of Alberta 


ALBERTA DEBENTURES 
MATURED SEPTEMBER ‘S nae 


ures of 


the half-year end 


606 dénéimination. 
Holders will be paid interest as above 


, i 
S=an ia (anes 


6. 

feat, at any branch éf the 

Bank of Canada he Do- 

on of phate, or at ank of the 
orpesy, in the City of New 


ag¢companied by 


(Sed.) 8. B. LOW, “Sitting tight” may soufid consefvative. 
faa ge apg Actually it may not be the best policy. 


We strongly suggest that you ftevaiue yout 
investment holdings in the light of present 
day. conditions, We shall be glad to assist you. 
List those Securities you ate doubtful about 
and send it to us for analysis, 


tembef 15, 







Re resentative Wanted 
wel lished Shipping an ‘ans- 
port company 1 Gaited et 2 
sealing Phe, including O non 
35 . 
eéfpdol, Manhchestér, Glasgow, étc. 
Live sontack with well eaawlished 
aes , ane é peepase . 2 
-operate ” 
andihg of freight tratic, e 
sentative desiréd capable of fluences 


ing the handlin e usifiess 
to Cariada from the Unites Hing ‘ 
Cullens Sqially. éte, uested. Write 
Box “%..Z.2" 95 gate, Lon- 
deh, E.C.2, England. 
















W, C. Pitfield & Company 
Limite 
seceerinal 


Montrea! @ Toronto @ Ottawa «@ Halifax «@ Saine Jobn & Monet 












softer This Fire wownen WAS MINED 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Stiority before Jap bombs crashed into Pearl Harbor, # rubber. And when they had finished the job, 10,000 tors 
fire if Pall Rivet gutted 30 buildings containing between == had Been rescued from the junk heap, ingeniously 
5 and 10 per cent of the nation's rubber supply... 18,000 cleansed of debris and muck by live stead, and shipped 
tons Of raw rubber. _ to rubber manufacturers. 


“A total loss,” the rubber experts decided. Tene ae oe of een te is. 
Aadustf¥, réalizing the nation’s need surahce industry place that “lost™ eubber in ghting 
in akiaaane sean immotianely launched one _—setvice on tanks, planes, jeeps, and Victory ships. 
of the strangest and most successful salvage jobs of Since theft, tons upon tons of leather, lumber, camou- 
modern enrerptise. flage nets, canned foods, burlap and other front line 
For 10 months, salvage ctews wotking in three shifts _ priority materials have been salvaged by the insurance 
‘4 aiant steam shovels “stripmined” the heat-softened —industry... a vital service to our nation at war. 


A Comprehensive Ss Reinsurance Service 


Casualty and Bonding Lines Fire and Allied Lines . \ 
GENERAL REINSURANCE NortTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 


eee 
90 John Street, New York + 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 





This advertisement appears in the 
NEW YORK TIMES + BALTIMORE SUN - CHICAGO NEWS - CHICAGO SUN 
__ LOS ANGELES TIMES « PHILADELPHIA-INQUIRER ~ SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 






























































































































The lightness and toughness of 
— bonded with th “Plaskon” 
Glue make it a very desir- 
able material for luggage con- 
struction. Furthermore, plywood 
can be moulded to almost any size 
or shape and can take plenty of 
rough treatment. 
Luggage will be only one of the 


-war uses of plywood 
racer yee are “Plaskon” Resin 
Glee, spplied in Canada by CHL 

This synthetic glue has success- 
fully tackled undertakings never 
before accomplished. It has form- 
ed a bond which is permanent, 
waterproof, is not attacked by 
either fungi of termites, is un- 
affected by long exposure to the 


itself breaks down before the bond 
is weakened. 

A copy of complete reference 
manual, “Plastics Supplied by 
C-I-L,” will be sent to you upon 
request. Write on your firm's 
letterbead to C-I-L, Plastics Divi- 
sion, 904 Birks Bldg., Montreal, 
Que. 


INVESTMENTS THIS WEEK 


Stock Split For Packers 


Canada Packers Ltd. is consider- 
ing subdividing its issued and out- 
standing 200,000 shares of no par 
value common stock into 1,200,000 
shares of no par value stock. It is 
further proposed to classify the 
1,200,000 shares into 400,000 shares 
of no par value Class “A” stock and 
800,000 shares of no par value Class 
“B” stock. Shareholders will re- 
ceive two shares of Class “A” stock 
and four shares of Class “B” stock 
for each share. Present stockholders 
will be asked to vote on this pro- 
posal at the annual meeting on Sept. 
29. 


The only difference between the 
Class “A” and the Class “B” stock 
is in the dividend provisions. Class 
“A” will be entitled to a fixed 
cumulative preferential dividend of 
$1.50 per share per annum payable 
half-yearly—April 1 and Oct. 1 com- 
mencing April 1, 1945, 

Class “B” will then be entitled to 
receive a dividend not exceeding 
75¢c per half year provided the cur- 
rent half-yearly dividend and all 
previous dividends on the Class “A” 
stock have been paid or provided 
for, but the dividend on the Class 
“B” shares will be non-cumulative 
whether earned or not. 

After $1.50 per share has been 


at Dec. 31, 1938, of $16,874,900. 

Interest charges on this debt will 
show a substantial reduction from 
the past year’s interest charges and 
on the basis of the company’s past 
record should be well covered by 
earnings. The depreciation allow- 
ancé is well in excess of the bank 
debt’s annual serial. maturities of 
$400,000. The depreciation charge 
for 1943 was $1,487,454 and has been 
over $1,000,000 for a number of 
years. 

It is hoped by those interested 
that once the bond refunding pro- 
gram is out of the way, the manage- 
ment will be able to make some 
arrangement regarding the dividend 
accumulation on the 7% preferred 
stock. Dividend arrears as at Dec. 
31, 1943, on the 7% preferred stock 
amounted to $49 per share. 


Brazilian Traction 

Brazilian Traction common stock 
sold at its 1944 low of $20 per share 
on Sept. 7 and since then has only 
recovered slightly. The stock sold 
as high as $24.75 earlier this year. 
During the week ending Sept. 11 
the number of shares changing 
hands increased substantially as 
compared with previous weeks—14,- 
306 shares trading in the week, 


‘Weakness in the stock is said to 
be due to.fear of the. internal 
political situation and to the fact 
that the company’s operating ex- 
penses are rising faster than its 
gross revenues. 

Brazilian army elements are re- 
ported to be gaining strength, to be 
restive and to be sympathetic to- 
ward the nationalistic program of 
the regime in Argentina. Foreign 
Minister Aranda, who was friendly 
to the United States, was recently 
forced to resign. 

At the annual meeting this year 
President Sir Herbert Couzens said 


that it was the hope and intention | 1943 


of the Board to try and maintain 
the company’s dividend, With earn- 
ings this year above those of last 
year another dividend payment in 
December is expected, It is hoped 
that this will be $1.00 per share. 

Brazilian has been granted per- 
mission by Washington to go ahead 
with the addition of a unit to its 
Serra plant in the Sao Paulo area 
that will add 67,000 kw. or almost 
90,000 h.p. to its capacity there. Pro- 
gress on the new unit depends on 
steel priorities. Permission from the 
Bank of Brazil for transfer of funds 
to the United States in payment for 
the required equipment is reported 
to have been granted. 

Work on the company’s. addition 
of a third unit of some 47,000 hp. 
to the hydro-electric plant ‘located 
near Rio de Janeiro is reported to 


September Dividends 
Drop 11% from hee Ago 


Dividend. payments for Canadian 
corporations payable in September 
show a decrease of $2,756,904 from 
those payable in Sept., 1943, accord- 
ing to the preliminary estimate of 
The Financial Post. For the first 
nine months of 1944 this preliminary 
estimate shows dividends payable 
of »$196,500,717 — an increase of 
$1,490,112 over the same period of 


Monthly — 


January ..cccccccces $21, O18, 13,084 ma 

February ecseceesee 8,585,009 9,688,637 
h eeeeeeeseeeees 31 ,958,148 26,372, 190 

April seeesececeecere 19,757,100 ,362,9 

May ccccveccccsccces . , 

June eeeeeeeeeeecace 50,684,264 

July .. 23,012,750 

August 10,822,679 

September ...ese+e2 21,567,322 


ven . Biehass eeeeeee ina 


Pits. oe 0 
Price ares — ee . L37%q 
Regent Knit. pf....... .40q 
Reliance Grain, pf. 44.87% 
nolan Spat” Btu 
Olland Paper, pfd... 
Russell Indust. ®, 


sis 

Do., pref. ....++0s «- 1.75q 

Toronte Elev. pfd... Bact 
eS Grain (A).. 


Do., pref. .25q 
West "Can. Hydro .... .20q 
Woods Mfg. ......++. oe 30 


Total ..... 


Aunor Gold 
Buffalo-Anker: 


Total ....csscseeeees 196,500,717 195,010,605 | Ho’ 


"Industrials and Utilities 


Rate Date Amount 
Company $ $ 


oe: ee 


McK. e 02 
Noranda Mines ...... 1, naa 
Perron Gold 


065 
000 Proprietary Mines .. 


Waite Amulet ........ : ts 


Total SCHR EREEET OR EEe Hee ee * 10,576,929 
Oil Companies 

panel 28 10,000 

a Xs 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


BONDS 


BELL, GOUINLOCK & CO. 


LImMitss 


MONTREAL 


SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 


TORONTO WINNIPEG 


~~“ 


‘ween ew Oe we we © ew Oe ® 


eo! =e ow SE Or ee 


"ee » 


—w 


Experienced in hardware — heating equipment, or 
major appliances i.e. — washing machines, refriger- 
ators, radios, etc. Age preferred 35 to 45. Must be 


good public speaker, experienced in mass or group 
Sua and train Good appearance. Must meet 


be making good progress. Te TURE sa cddaxdstacotneat édbceeses 


F 
wont on. Nationale 2 
of Montreal... 


Bank of Toronto . 

Can. Int. Inv. Tr. p.. 
Confederation Life .. 1. 
Score & ie a 


paid or provided for on both the 
Class “A” and the Class “B” stocks 
in any fiscal year, they are to par- SECURITY IN THE NEWS 
ticipate equally in any further dis- 

tribution of earnings for the year. 


s 
“on the bony ot ernie or el Canadian Canners Lede 


i moe 
aah 
ReNewoa 


For five straight years we've been in 
@ seller's market —taking orders — 
perheps dodging them. When you 
have to get behind your sales prob- 
lem again, will you sweat and push? 
it’s an uphill job. 


We have an engineering approach to 
this problem that is helping both 
lerger and smaller organizations. Make 
the most of the time of your sales- 
men. Get the best business from each 
territory with-the sales talent avail- 
able. Give salesmen incentive. 


We've hed enough experience in 
helping sales managers to prove our 
worth, enough failures to keep’ us 
humble. Let's talk over the engineer- 
ing angle on your sales problem. We 
believe we can help you NOW, in 
the planning time. 


.P.H.KEAYS 
AND ASSOCIATES 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 


66 KING STREET EAST 
‘HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


dividend requirement on the new 
Class “A” stock would have been 
covered 2.81 times while $1.36 would 
have been earned on each share of 
new Class “B” stock (including the 
refundable portion of the Excess 
Profits Tax of $340,000 which is 
equivalent to about 42c. per share 
of Class “B” stock). 

On the basis of the proposed 
capitalization, earnings on the new 
Class “B” stock would have been 
$1.26 in the 1943 and the 1942 fiscal 
years, $1.19 in the 1941 fiscal year, 
$1.33 in the 1940 fiscal year, $0.80 
in the 1939 fiscal year, and 0.62 in 
the 1938 fiscal year. 

The Class “A” stock is expected 
to sell on an investment basis in 
view of the coverage of its dividend. 
Dividend requirements on the Class 
“A” stock have been covered in 
every year since the company was 
organized in 1927 except the 1931, 
1932 and 1933 fiscal years, after pro- 
viding for the dividend on the pre- 
viously outstanding 7% preferred 
stock. 

On the basis of the present divi- 
dend of $4 per share, the new Class 
“A” stock would receive its $1.50 per 
share and the new Class “B” 25c. 
per share. 

The present common stock of 
Canada Packers Ltd. is now the 
company’s only outstanding secur- 
ity as the collateral trust serial 
debentures were entirely paid off 
on Jan. 2, 1944,-The present stock 
has a 1944 high of $122 per share in 
August and a low of $90 a share 
last January and is currently sell- 
ing about $115 per share. 


Twin City Rapid Transit 

Twin City Rapid Transit Co.’s 
plan for refunding its funded debt 
contemplates a further reduction of 
$1,989,000 in its outstanding bonds 
through cash purchase. Since Dec. 
31, 1943, the company has bought in 
$558,500 of its bonds to reduce the 
total outstanding to $10,989,600. 

The $9,000,000 balance is expected 
to be refunded through a $2,000,000 
bank loan maturing serially over 
the next five years and bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 2.16%. and of 
$7,000,000 of new 4% bonds matur- 
ing in 20. years and having a sink- 
ing fund which will start in 1950. 
Complete details regarding the re- 
funding Have not been worked out 
yet. 

The new debt of %9,000,000 will 
show a decrease of $7,874,900 or 


Canadian Canners Ltd. common 
stock has doubled in value since 
Jan., 1944, recently selling at $16.50 
which is its highest price since 1930. 
The second preferred stock has in- 
creased in price from $12 per share 
in January to sell currently about 
$17.50 per share, while the first pre- 
ferred stock is selling around its 
year’s high of $24 per share. 

Dealers attribute the price action 
of these stocks to the company’s 
good prospects for the future, to the 
increase in dividends on the second 
preferred and the common stock, 
and to the marked improvement in 
the balance sheet position. 

At the above prices the first pre- 
ferred stock yields 5.00% on the 
basis of a yearly dividend of $1.20 
(and disregarding its $23 per share 
call feature); the second preferred 
yields 5.25% on the basis of a yearly 
dividend of 92c., which is noncumu- 
lative; and the common stock yields 
about 4.85% on the basis of an an- 
nual dividend of 80c. 

Recently the company increased 


the quarterly dividend payable on 


its second preferred stock to 23c. 
per share from 20c. per share and 
the quarterly dividend payable on 
its common stock to 20c. per share 
from 12%c. per share. This has 
been a factor in the strength of 
these stocks. Holders of first pre- 
ferred stock have been receiving the 
maximum dividend to which they 
are entitled—30c. per share per 
quarter—since April 1, 1940... The 
maximum dividend to which the 


j second preferred is entitled is $1 


per annum after which all further 
distributions shall be payable only 
to the holders of the common 
shares. For each additional cent 
paid on the second preferred up 
to this maximum, 2%c. per share 
must be paid on the common stock. 
Both preferred stocks are con- 
vertible on a share for share basis 
into common stock. 

Earnings on the common. stock 
in the last three fiscal years were 
as follows: 


1944 1943 1942 
Earned‘ cnstedsrenac Bias $2.09 $3.84 
; 1.31 1.80 


1.6 1.71 

tMaximum ap’ ticable’ to common stock 
after taking participation feature into con- 
sideration, 

4Excluding (sincluding) refundable por- 
tion of Excess Profits Tax. 

*Assuming that all second preferencc 
stock was converted into common 

A recent amendment of the Ex- 


cess Profits Tax Act allows com- | 


profits an amount equal to 5% of 
the increase in capital employed 
between 1939 and 1944 resulting 
from retention in the business of 
the profits earned during that 
period. The company’s . standard 
profit basic will be increased . by 
about $100,000, company officials 
anticipate. This change is stated to 
account, in part, for the recent in- 
crease in preferred and common 
dividends. 

’ The company is having a larger 
pack in peas and tomatoes, it is 
stated, and expects better crops of 
peaches and fruit. It. will pack 
more pork and beans as more tins 
will be available. The demand 
for canned goods is greatly in excess 
of the present supply. 

The company 
notice that its outstanding 4% first 
mortgage convertible bonds due 
May 1, 1951, would be redeemed on 
Nov. 1, 1944, at 102 and accrued! N' 
interest, This action wipes out the 
company’s ded debt as: these 
bonds are not being replaced with 
another issue. Redemption of these 
bonds could be accomplished from 
the company’s own funds, ‘it is 
stated, but it is anticipated that the 
company will borrow temporarily 
from the bank in order to maintain 
a strong liquid position. 

The company’s working capital 
amounted to $7,079,210 as at Feb. 29, 
1944, an increase of $2,287,694, or 
32.3% since Feb. 28, 1939. Fixed 
assets have increased $1,477,327 
during the five-year period, but at 
the same time the general and de- 
preciation reserve increased $2,140,- 
516 to amount to 60.3% of the fixed 
asset account at Feb. 29, 1944, as 
compared with 50.8% five years pre- 
viously, 

The company’s: net worth (total 
tangible assets less total liabilities 
and specific reserves) totals $11,129,- 
685 as at Feb. 29, 1944—an increase 
of $2,896,454 or 35.2% in the five 
years from Feb. 28, 1939. 
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pref. eee 
Can. ease. Rand . 
Cap. vee Cloth. pt... 
Circle — Knit. 


enn tear ts td. is 
Paper x, » 
David & Frere A ..... 
Distillers-Seag., C..c0 55%4q 
Dom. Envelope, pfd. “_ 
Dominion —. eyes ol 
Donnacona Paper’,.... .25 
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zest 


Eng. El 25 
Fanny Farmer .... ¢.37'sq 
Famous ‘Players .... .3744q 
Ford Motor A, B .... .25q 
Gt. W. Saddlery pf. ... .75q 
Do., 2nd pf. ....+6. 0 of! 

Gatineau nes, Crccce of 

ares, C. .25 
Hamilton Cotton ... .22%q 
esa Tobacco .... ae 


. 3% 
Im iat Varnish oe "12%a 
op DYOL, creccceee 37 ¥2 
Kelvinator, C. ...00. % 
Lake of Wy; as, 


Do., Fae 
Laura Secord 
Loblaw Groc. A, B 
Loblaw. Groc. Inc 
Mackinnon 8tr. Stl. p. 1.384 
Loews, P..... 1.75q 
y. Harris, pfd... .62%4s 
Montreal Cottons .... 1.00q 

Do.. pref. . 
Northwest Util. Re 
er D. Util. 

ew Meth. Lary. Bf. 1.6244 

NS. S. Light ‘& Pr. 1.50q 
Ogilvie Flour, pa. » 1,75q 


o 


app. F.E.C.B. 


0 easily — Good salary — Old established 

Excellent prospects. Give all particulars, 
experience, salary required in first letter and enclose 
recent photograph. Apply nearest Empl 
Selective Service Office. Refer H.O. 1342. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


_ THE CANADIAN SECURITIES MANUAL 


Containing full statistical information 
with high and low prices of shares on 


257 CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL AND MINING COMPANIES 
WITH MAPS OF ELEVEN MINING AREAS 


S. R. Mackellar & Co. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Copy sent free on written request 


Established 1926 


27 Melinda St., Toronto »« « «+ ADelaide 4911 


PAY ENVELOPES 


“Payday”: isa big day for the POPULAR 
FICTION GROUP’S more than 400,000 reader 
families! 79% of these families are in the wage 
with the majority employed in the 
industrial field, earning more now than since 
1929. ‘That’s why they march to market eager and 


earner class — 


Are you getting your share of their spending? 
There's only one way to be sure . . . place your 
advertising in the- magazines Canada’s 
earners buy month after month and read from 
cover to cover... the nineteen favorite fiction 
magazines in the POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


gtoup. 


We sell over 425,000 copies every month. That's 
150,000 more copies than any other Canadian 


‘ 


eee! CSOF e808 ES OW Ert Ww Fe 


magazine. And yer advertisement runs in the 
POPULAR GROUP at.a cost of just 96c per 
thousand circulation — the lowest cost per page, 
per thousand, of any magazine in the Dominion! 
‘Ask your agency — of us — for full details. ~-— 


ELgin 1464, 6 ean [in 1464 « esse) 


46.7% from the outstanding debt as! panies to add to their standard 


go to market 


These Debentures having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only, 
ADDITIONAL ISSUE 


$800,000 
Canadian Breweries Limited 


(Incorporated under the laws of the Province of Ontario) 


444% Serial Debentures 
(Secured by First Mortgages) 
Dated July 1, 1948 


Se nae oe rer’ 1961 
and $400,000 on July 1, 1962 


Principal and half-yearly interest (January 1 and July 1) and a vedemo tion peace | if any, payable in lawful money of 
sho Demaneives 65 pasta sit branch in Constant Faien Territory excepted) of the Com: s bankers d designated in 
the Debentures as agent for issue. tee cue ocaue Company at any time 
prior to maturit —— mare Ses eee nner en cats emption shall be 
made in order otal maturity then outstanding and no Debentures shall be called for redemption 
while Debentures of any maturity are ; and such redemption must include all and not part of an maturity 
so to be redeemed. Redem prices are as follows: 108 up to and includi July 1, 1948, thereafter decreasing } Cn aie 
cash joss ar duuida talons apteankinioliag July 1, 955, and thereafter at 101 prior to maturity, in each case with 
interest to the date of redemption. The Company may a any time purchase for cancellation Debentures on the market or Poe 
private contract at prices not ex the current redemption price. Coupon Debentures terable as to principal in eee 


regis 
or Montreal in interchangeable ere of $1,000 and $500. These Debentures to be issued und deed da 
fap ini nat — ebentures under trust ted 


FACTS... 


The POPULAR group com- 

prises 19 complete magazines per 

month. Advertisers buy the group 

as a single unit. The same advertise- 
ment appears in each magazine, so you 
have j just one plate cost. 100% of circula- 
tion is in newsstand sales, meaning greater 
me interest. A.B.C, circulation is 400,- 


0; actual circulation runs over 425,000 
skis 


Trustee: National Trust Company, Limited. 


In the — of Counsel these Debentures will be a legal investment 
for funds of Insurance Companies registered under The Canadian 
and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932, (Dominion) as amended. 


PRICE: 101 and accrued interest, to yield over 4.40% 


All legal details in connection with the issuance of these Serial Debentures are bls tidinicndliouie Cicud, Messrs. Fraser, 
Beatty, Palmer & Tucker, Toronto, who are also Counsel for the Company. 


It is expected that Definitive Debentures will be ready for delivery on or about September 15, 1944, 


Burns Bros. & Denton 


fe oOo A 


TORONTO, CANADA 


W. C. Pitfield & Company a 


100 ADELAIDE 8T..W. 
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The Editorial Page .. 


The Minority Shareholder 


Have minority sharcholders a legitimate com- 
plaint when, without any previous knowledge 
whatever, they get an.announcement that the con- 
trolling interest in: a company has passed into 
different hands? 

Certainly there is no question of the legality of 
the operation. There is nothing to prevent A who 
owns controlling interest selling his stock with the 
result that B acquires control of the company. 

As a stockholder, A can do as he pleases. But 
as Manager representing al] stockholders A cannot. 
He is in a position of trust. He is the servant of all 
the shareholders. Whether alone or acting in 
concert with a group of directors, the company 
manager's responsibility is to shareholders — all 
shareholders. 

What is the management? What is its business 
record? Which is its moral strength?, Those are 
the most important, the first questions to answer 
in all investment decisions. 


But when management and controlling stock 
interest are lodged in the same person, a nice 
‘problem in business ethics arises. 


This point is raised in the sale of the controlling 
interest in Western Grocers by a group headed by 
W. P. Riley to W. Garfield Weston interests. In 
this case, loud protests from minority interests 
have come to The Financia] Post from many sides, 


The gist of all tne protests is that the Riley inter- 
as the management, should not have sold 
without advising shareholders immediately and 
letting all shareholders participate in the same 
stock deal as the controlling management interest. 


It is admitted that consultation with all share- 
holders would not likely change the majority 
opinion as to acceptability or otherwise of a deal 
involving change of ownership. But all complaints 
reaching The Post very strongly take the position 
that at least management should give minority 
shareholders an opportunity equal to that of the 
majority interest in participating in the stock sale 
deal. 

In the Western Grocers case it may be argued 
that sale of control to Weston in no way damages, 
may even benefit, the minority still left holding 
Western Grocers shares. 


That currently is the stock market interpreta- 


jion. Western Grocers stock has been moving 
higher. 


et 
Cais, 


Nevertheless, the principle of full and prompt 
disclosure by management of all facts vitally 
affecting the company and all its owners is, it must 
be admitted, morally right. 


Top Hat Bank Advertising 


In a recent issue of Editor and Publisher there 
is a useful little sermon on bank advertising in the 
United States which also applies with consider- 
able force to Canada. Here it is:. 

“Here are the headlines and opening paragraphs 

f two advertisements that appeared in the same 
issue of an Ohio daily. The first said: ‘Quick loans; 
get $25 to $300 by tomorrow.’ Continuing the adver- 
tisement stated: ‘Loans made to both men and 


women, single and married in all types of employ- 
ment. Loans for vacations—just phone.’ 


The other advertisement run by an old commer- 
cial bank read, ‘A checking agcount simplifies your 
bookkeeping. Avoid semmeied personal and home 
financing problems by taking advantage of the bene- 
fits gained from a special checking account, etc., etc.’ 

Then this sentence, ‘This is the only safe, con- 


venient way to handle personal finances.’ Then fol- 
lowed the bank signature. 


Which advertisement do you suppose got action?” 


In this country we are justly proud of our bank- 
ing institutions which came through the great 
depression of the thirties without a single casualty. 
But in one respect many of these and similar 
financial institutions have made little attempt to 
talk to the average customer and especially the 
potential customer in language that is understood. 
Their advertising tends to be either a dignified 
top hat. label sort of display or complicated state- 
ments involving terms that only’ an experienced 
banker can fully, readily comprehend. 


Our Canadian banks might: well emulate the 
example of some of our other great merchandising 
institutions which offer wares or services in ad- 
vertising designed to make those wares and 
services attractive and fully ynderstood. By doing 
so, the banks would not only be doing their cus- 
tomers a good turn but they would also be break- 
ing down much of the present stiffness and lack of 
understanding that exists between the banking 
profession and the general public. 


New Problem — New Challenge 


Canada must face up to the fact that completely 
changed trade conditions are ahead in the peace 
years tocome. During the past five years we have 
been utilizing (and depleting) our natural re- 
sources to the maximum degree possible, to pro- 
duce war materials, and to take care of food and 
other requirements of our Allies. 

The extent to which our natural productive 
efforts have been for emergency wartime needs is 
revealed in a survey by C. D. Blyth, Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics, in a recent issue of the “Com- 
mercial Intelligence Journal.” 

Dr. Blyth estimates that, of the total $421.5 mil- 
lions exports to foreign countries other than the 
United States, less than $35 millions represents 
ordinary commercial trade, and most of this is 
made up of our exports to South and Central 
American countries, Likewise, of the $1,166 mil- 
lions total commercial exports to the United States, 
he estimates that only $780 millions are exports of 
a normal commercial character, and a good part 
of this is probably connected with war activities. 

“It is possible,” says Dr. Blyth, “that not more 
than a quarter of the present total of exports 
represents normal established commercial trade.” 

In any event, it is clear that the end of the war 
will bring drastic changes in our foreign trade. 

For sound, permanent future trade development, 
Canada must recognize that she must encourage 


enterprise, keep costs down, quality up, and above : 


all, aggressively merchandise abroad. 


Has Served Its Purpose 


In December, 1941, the Dominion Government 
placed a 25% excise tax on household appliances 
such as electric stoves, washing machines and re- 
frigerators. The objective was to check the pur- 
chase and production of goods that we could do 
without until war demands were satisfied. 


Industrially, we are now reaching the point 
where that demand is going to be satisfied and the 
time has arrived when the 25% impost should be 
reconsidered. As output of guns and ammunition 
gradually tapers off, there will be available for 
the manufacture of household appliances increas- 
ing quantities of labor and materials, The fact that 
all over Canada these appliances have been wear- 
ing out rapidly in the last three years assures a 
huge market. 

Those factors could be combined to aid ma- 
terially in an orderly conversion from war to peace, 
but the 25% tax is the stumbling block. Soon it 
will have outlived its usefulness if that point has 
not already been reached. A definite announcement 
of its early removal should be forthcoming so that 


the appliance manufacturers can make specific pro- 
duction plans. 


The Postwar World . . 


Mr. Howe Contradicted 


In the recent House of Commons debate on air 
line policy Mr. Howe intimated that authority of 
the U. S. Civil Aeronautics Board regarding route 
applications was confined to recommendations 
only, that power remained entirely with the 
political executive, a set-up which the Minister 
favored strongly for Canada. Said Mr. Howe: 

“My honorable friend says that this (the Howe 
bill) différs from legislation in the United States. 
That is not so. In the United States the Authority 
considers applications from airlines and makes 
recommendations to the executive power.. The 
executive power may accept such recommenda- 
tions or refuse to accept them, but the power in the 
United States is in the executive, and not in the 
board.” 

In the current issue of American Aviation, 
Wayne W. Parrish states flatly that Mr. Howe is 
in error. He says: 


“It is understandable how an aviation official in 
a country even as close to us as Canada can be mis- 
informed on the provisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. But Mr. Howe should not appear before the 
House of Commons and hold himself up as an 
expert. The truth is that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has the final decision on all domestic route 
applications. Only decisions on applications for 
foreign routes must be approved and signed by the 
President, and this is largely to give the Depart- 
ment of State an opportunity to assert itself in such 
decisions. There are other assertions by Mr. Howe 
that are not according to the law or the facts. Mr. 
Howe should read the Civil Aeronautics Act before 
he seeks to make comparisons.” 


It’s your turn now, Mr. Howe. 


Editorials in Brief 


A good look at ourselves and a gracious introduc- 
tion to the Canadian people is provided by a nice little 
handbook just produced by the IODE for “war brides” 
--women of other countries arriving here to join or 
await fighting husbands, Charlotte Whitton does the 
job with her usual intelligence, vigor and sympathy. 

e * ° 

“The Quebec Liquor Commission can continue to 
supply the consuming public with reasonable rations 
of alcoholic beverages,” modestly boasts a recent QLC 
advertisement, “owing to its policy of foresight and 
sane administration.” We are none too hopeful that. 
such a brief statement will be unanimously accepted as 
complete explanation for 80 ounces a month in Quebec 
compared with 13 in adjacent Ontario. 


In this department The Financial Post notes current comment, opinion and research on the world 
that will face us after the war has been won. 


What Peace Terms for Germany? 


Briefed below is a recent leading editorial from the 
London Economist, well known British weekly, which 
has been arguing for a “moderate” peace on the ground 
that this is the only kind that can be enforced with 
any hopes of permanence. 


There is a policy for Germany. Even though it has 
not yet been officially announced, semi-official state- 
ments, declarations from the smaller Allies, rumors 
and press reports all point toward a peace with 
indemnities, reparations, annexations of territory and 
transfers of population. 

The most’ important annexations foreshadowed in 
the reports cover East Prussia, part of which, with 
Koenigsberg, is to go to Russia, while the rest, to- 
gether with large slices of Pomerania and Silesia, is 
to be Poland's share. Parts of western Germany are, 
it seems, to be annexed to France, Belgium and Hol- 
land. In some areas the annexations will be accom- 
panied by massive transfers of the German inhabi- 


tants either to Germany or to forced labor abroad.. 


Although the precise terms are not yet known, there 
can be no doubt that they add up to a Carthaginian 
peace, 

The aim of a peace treaty, Carthaginian or other- 
wise, is above all to avoid the recurrence of war. 
Other aims enter in—the punishment of the guilty, 
the reversal of injustice, the restitution of damage 
done—but the primary purpose is unquestionably the 
prevention of further war. 

Let us assume that the provisions are fulfilled. All 
round Germany, fringes of entirely German land 
have been transferred to Germany’s neighbors. Its 
pcpulation, which will still be some seventy millions, 
will have been swollen by refugees from. the lost 
borderlands. The country may be economically crip- 
pled or militarily weak, yet its sense of outrage and 
grievance will lead it to devote its entire national 
energies to undoing the peace. 

It follows, therefore, that the peace will have to be 
maintained by force—and force, means, literally, the 
victors’ readiness to go to war, whatever article of the 
treaty may be violated. The need to use force will 


-uot, of course, be apparent in the first years after this 


war, when the victors might be most ready to use it, 
and when in any case Germany will lie in the slough 
of defeat. The need for force will be compelling only 
in ten or fifteen years’ time when the Germans will 
have recovered sufficient strength to open a campaign 
for recovering, say, the Rhineland or Westphalia or 
Pomerania. It should be noted, in parenthesis, that 
the Germans will not choose the largest and most 
controversial issues first, They will raise the points 
singly in the hope that the peace will be whittled 
away singly, each concession weakening the Allies’ 
will to resist and increasing the,crisis of confidence 
in the Allied camp. They will hope to repeat the 
Ruhr crisis“of 1923 before moving on to a repetition 
of the remilitarization of 1935 or the re-entry into 
the Rhineland of 1936, 

Nothing in the recent history of the United States 
or Great Britain suggests that they are incapable of 


Other People’s Views 


The Canadian 
Kditorial of the Week 


Soldiers and the CCF 
The Ottawa Journal 
For some time now. Socialist orators 


and propagandists have been telling us 
that “the soldiers are going to vote CCF.” 


What The Papers 
Are Sayimg .. . « 


Right Move 
Regina Leader-Post 
One of the most encouraging develop- 
ments in the field of domestic policy was 
Labor Minister Mitchell's disclosure to 
parliament that the Canadian govern- 


development in Germany for instance, 
with their tentacles reaching pretty well 
around the world. Some of the large 
corporations in the United States and 
Great Britain had cartel affiliations, nor 
has Canada been free from the operations 
of these powerful organizations. Pee 
” + ” 


MP’s Salaries 


repeating the mistakes of the interwar years. After 
this war two distinct trends of opinion in both coun- 
trics will weaken the two nations’ determination to 
enforce all the treaty, all the time, The first is iso- 
lationism, tending unconsciously toward pacifism. 

The other stream of thought is idealist and liberal. 
Far from being isolationist, statesmen and publicists 
in this group would be profoundly interested in 
Europe and, by 1955, profoundly disturbed by the 
“harshness and injustice” of the Allied settlement. 
Their conscience would be stirred by Germany’s at 
first very moderate appeals for revision, They would, 
very possibly, support the German appeal. 

It is true that some supporters of a Cathaginian 
peace believe the co-operation or nonco-operation of 
the two great Western Allies to be of no great im- 
portance. They argue that Russia will maintain the 
stiff peace, in company with the smaller European 
Powers, if possible with the support of the West, but 
if necessary alone. 

Given the still rather suspicious attitude which 
the great Allies adopt toward each other, is it not 
much more likely that Russia, faced with British and 
American temporizing or counsels of moderation, 
would suspect, not weakness or isolationism, but a 
deep plot to woo Germany? If so, Russia’s obvious 
move would be to forestall the supposed western 
conspiracy by making its own terms with Germany. 

Thus would be reproduced the 1939 position, with 
the German's once again swinging the balance of 
European politics and once again profiting by the dis- 
unity of their enemies to revive the struggle against 
them one by one. 

It is supremely necessary to insist that this is not a 
question of being kind to the Germans. The question 
is whether the treaty will work. An unenforced 
treaty is the worst kind of all. It may be sound policy 
to love your enemy and go On loving him, or to kick 
him and go on kicking; but to kick him and then let 
him get to his feet is certainly the least sound of all 


- policies, Nor, once the process of revision starts, can 


it be stopped before the whole structure of world 
order founded upon it comes crashing down. Mod- 
eration is something very different from leniency. A 
“moderate” peace would include the punishment of 
war criminals, It would include a period of physical 
reparation. It might include some frontier rectifica- 
tion in the East where exchanges, as opposed to trans- 
fers, of population would be possible. For all these, 
enforcement will be forthcoming. What is more, it is 
probable (but by no means to be taken for granted) 
that both the American and the British peoples will 
accept the heavy burdens of permanently enforcing 
the absolute disarmament of Germany, which is 
therefore a moderate aim. Such a peace, concentrat- 
ing everything on disarmament, would stand a chance 
of securing the full and, if need be, armed support of 
the western peoples even after 20 years of peace. If 
the German campaign for revision has to begin with 
a naked demand for bombers and tanks, it stands a 
good chance of being, resisted by even the crassest 
isolationist or the blindest idealist. 


to the taxpayers of Canada that there is 
need for a higher indemnity. Many hun- 
dreds of thousands of other Canadians 
have had hard sledding during this war 
after they meet their income tax pay- 
ments, ° 


Books for Businessmen 


Well, in the recent New Brunswick 
‘provincial election 12,625 soldiers cast 
their votes, and this, according to the 
official tabulation, is how they cast them: 


For the Prog. Conservatives.. 5,325 


For the Liberals . 
For the CCF 


" No one knows, or can know, how mem- 

ts of the armed forces are going to 
vote. What every sensible person must 
know is that the Socialist claim about 
their overwhelming preference for the 
CCF is just trumped-up nonsense. 


ment has launched a fact-finding enquiry 
into combines and cartels as they affect 
or are likely to affect the Canadian 
economy. That there is pressing need for 
such an investigation has been obvious 
for some time. 

Growth in the power of cartels, which 
are in effect international trading asso- 
ciations with monopolistic aims, was pro- 
ceedingly rapidly in the years before the 
war; and since the war more and,more 
has become known about the widespread 
operations of these great restrictive 
organizations. 

Cartels had reached a high state of 


Calgary Herald 

Should the members of the federal 
House be excused from paying income 
taxation on their indemnities, there 
would be an immediate demand from 
members of all the provincial legisla- 
tures that they should be similarly 
favored, and it would be difficult to 
deny the justice of their claim. 

The most direct method of meeting the 
situation of an underpaid House of Com- 
mons is to increase the sessional in- 
demnity of $4,000 and grant no immunity 
from income taxation. But, it is first 
necessary to demonstrate conclusively 


CURBING INFLATION THROUGH TAXA- 
TION. Tax Institute, Inc., New York. 
Pp. 261. A symposium. 


This is a collection of some 18 speeches 
and papers by tax experts on various 
aspects of the problem. Much valuable 
material here for Government fiscal 
authorities, advisors and students. 
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REVOLUTIONS IN RUSSIA; THEIR 
LESSONS FOR THE WESTERN WORLD, 
by F. R. Treviranus. Musson Book. $4. 
op. 303. 

The author is a former member of 
the Reichstag, cabinet minister of 


Germany under Bruening, refugee from 


GEE WHIZ-IF HE'D 


ONLY SET THIS HARNESS 


RIGHT / COULD, DO 
THIS JOB / 


THE HORSE THAT TALKS 


Post-Scripts . 


He Gets Around 


When Bert Butler packed his bags a 
few days ago and went off to New York 
as Canada's trade commissioner and 
consul, he typified the outward trek of 
trade envoys which is now reversing 
the enforced homecomings of 1939 and 
1940, 


He also became a part of the new dual 
role which Prime Minister King de- 
scribed a few weeks ago by saying: 

“A consulate general has been estab- 
lished in New York and the arrange- 
ments there are working out in a satis- 
factory manner. 
the office of the 
consulate general 
(Hugh Scully) 
embraces the 
trade commis- 
sioner’s office and 
the consulate ser- 
vice proper. The 
trade commis- 
sioners in the of- 
fice have been 
given the consu- 
lar rank and per- 
form consular 
functions in addi- 
tion to their usual 
duties, It is ex- 
pected that the 
experience gained in New York will be 
of value in the event that it is decided 
to open up consular offices at other 
points.” 

B. C. Butler thought he was going to 
be a teacher. One of his many summer 


MR. BYTLER 


,and midterm jobs when he was at 


Queen’s University was to come back 
early to his home town of Hamilton, 
and earn $5 or $10 a day as a “substi- 
tute” either at a public or high school. 


But that all changed when J. C, Mac- 
Gillivray, now Canadian trade commis- 
sioner at Cape Town, and then a senior 
at Queen’s, got Butler and J. L. Mutter 
(now at Cuba) interested in the Trade 
Commissioner Service. From then on, 
the goal was a berth in Canada’s world- 
girdling trade embassies. 


There weren't any vacancies in the 
service when Butler graduated from 
Queen’s in 1928, so he linked up with 
Bell Telephone Co., one of his employ- 
ers in college days. The first summer 
that he worked for Bell, he had been, 
as well, a playground supervisor at 
night, and caretaker for a tennis club 
in the early morning. Butler still wakes 
at 630 am., hangover from the early 
morning caretaking and the fact that he 
delivered morning papers from the time 
he was 11 until his third year in high 
school. 

Trade commissioner exams came along 
in November, 1928, and Butler’s appli- 
cation was aided by the fact that he had 
spent several summers in Northern On- 
tario on commercial survey work among 
French speaking people, which gave 
him an added string to his bow. By 
March, 1929, he was a full-fledged junior 
trade commissioner and shortly after 
headed for Java where he took up his 
first assignment at Batavia. 

In 1934, he opened Canada’s first trade 
commission post at Singapore, ran both 
this and the Batavia office until a de- 
pression closed the latter in 1939. 

After the fall of Singapore, he opened 
a new Canadian office at Los Angeles, 
where he stayed 2% years until recalled 
to Ottawa as director of the export sec- 
tion, Shipping Priorities Committee. 
This job he has held until this month 
when he was sent to join Hugh Scully 
at New York. 

Mr. Butler was married in 1933; has 
two children. His wife comes from 
Milwaukee. She was picked for the 
American Olympic swimming team the 
year she met her husband, 


Hitler’s killers, and until recently a 
farmer in Ontario. This broad interna- 
tional experience in business and pub- 
lic affairs, plus deep scholarship, fit Mr. 
Treviranus particularly well to do an 
authoritative, level-headed report on the 
downfall of the. old Russia, the evolu- 
tion of the new. The volume has enjoyed 
highest praise from U. S. reviewers. — 

Russo-phobes and Russo-philes will 
both be disappointed and frequently 
angered. For the others, this is just 
about the most balanced portrayal 
available. 


Stop Me lf ..... 


A minister was lecturing his 16-year- 
old daughter about snobbishness. 

“Remember,” he said, “we are all of 
the same mold.” 

“Yes,” replied his hopeful, “but some 
are moldier than others.” 


Efficiency Shrinkage 

It is rather a proud boast of P. Lorne 
Young, newly-named assistant deputy- 
minister of National Revenue, that the 
department of government with which 
he has been connected for over 30 years 
is shrinking, not expanding. 

At its peak, the 
customs branch of 
the Department of 
National Revenue 
boasted 725 branch 
offices throughout 
Canada. Today it 
has only 450 of- 
fices and hasn't 
stopped shrinking 
yet. Shrinkage, in 
the sense of cus- 
toms offices 
means, as a rule, 
increased effi- 
ciency of opera- 
tion. That is pos- 
sible, partly , be- 
cause the Cana- 
dian system differed very fundamentally 
from the U. S. customs. Our view is that 
the U. S. system of arranging entry 
through local customs brokers is cum- 
bersome. In Canada, goods are brought 
into the country under bond to Cus- 
toms Collection centres. This cuts down 
the need for as many offices, tends to be 
more efficient, easier and less costly 
for the customer, 


Lorne Young, a native of Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I1, entered the department 32 
years ago in the days when the Hon. 
John D. Reid was Minister. He had 
just then been appointed City Editor of 
the Charlottetown Guardian, having 
been in newspaper work in that city 
since he was in his teens. Then two op- 
portunities came his way—one to be 
sports editor of the Fort William Herald; 
the other to be associated in the Customs 
branch at Ottawa. He chose the latter 
and for many years held the questionable 
honor of having to take dictation as a 
stenographer from the Minister, Dr. Reid. 
Dr. Reid is still talked about with awe 
by those who remembered him. Hé was 
given to much profanity on occasion and 
could be roused to a high state of ex- 
citability on the least provocation, 


Mr. Young’s work and interests have 
been largely centred on customs ad- 


MR. YOUNG 


ministration for the past 25 years. In. 


1927 he was made secretary of the 
Customs Division of the Department; ten 
years later, general executive assistant. 


One hobby is flying. With J. A, Wilson, 
now Controller of Civil Aviation in Can- 
ada, Young and four others made a mem- 
orable trip in 1924 in the open cockpit 
of an old Veronica. Lorne Young’s con- 
nection with the Ottawa Football Club 
also goes back many years. Currently 
his chief recreation is bowling. 


Socialist Adviser 

A round-faced 26-year-old college 
professor, a professed socialist, who be- 
came head of the economics department 
of Brandon College at 23, has been 
asked to ‘shape 
and guide the 
general: economic 
policies of the 
new CCF govern- 
ment in Saskat- 
chewan. 
- He is Thomas 
Hector M. 
McLeod, one of 
seven youths 
Premier T. C. 
Douglas _ per- 
suaded to attend 
Brandon College, 
University of 
Manitoba, in the 
fall of 1937. His 
job is economic 
advisor to the ex- 
ecutive council of the Saskatchewan 
Government, and as such he is the first 
appointee to the economic planning 
board Douglas promised to establish 
during the recent election campaign 
which swept the CCF into power. 

“Tommy” McLeod and “Tommy” 
Douglas are from the same town in 
Saskatchewan, Weyburn. When Douglas 
arrived in that community to accept the 
call of minister at the Baptist Church 
here, “Tommy” McLeod was a lad of 
14. But he was a mature youngster, and 
he liked to discuss current topics with 
other boys. When Douglas organized 
boys’ sports and study groups he found 
an enthusiastic. supporter in “Tommy” 
McLeod. During the study groups, the 
various problems of Saskatchewan were 
discussed and argued over, and economic 
and political suggestions were put for- 
ward to cure the ills of the west. 

McLeod finished high school in 1936, 
in’ Weyburn, winning Grants Scholar- 
ship for history at Queens University. 
But he was a little fed up with school 
and thought he would like ‘o work for a 
while. During the next 12 months he 
did odd jobs, including a short term 


MR. McLEOD 


’ 


on the staff of the New Era, a budding 
socialist paper, 

Writing, however, did not attract him 
as much as the study of economics 60 
he went to Brandon College, the alma 
mater of Douglas himself. During his 
first year McLeod specialized in his- 
tory, one of his strong points during 
his ,high school days, “is original in- 
tention was to switch from history to 
theology, a as the years passed his 
interest in”“economics became &tronger, 
and He decided to specialize in this sub- 
ject. He graduated in 1940 and then 
went to Indiana University to study 
monetary theory and finance The next 
year McLeod planned to go to Wiscon- 
sin University on a fellowship, but 
instead went to Brandon as professor 
of economics and sociology. He was 
then 23. Immediately after the election 
of the CCF Government in Saskatche- 
wan the young college professor was 
approached by Premier Douglas. He 
was released by Brandon College, but 
the door was left open should he ever 
desire to return to the teaching profes- 
sion. 

He says, “By profession I am an econ- 
omist and by interest a socialist. When 
these two factors are combined you get 
a different slant than most economists,” 


As Others See Us .. 


Research is Vital 
Brantford Expositor 


Commenting on the general agreement 
expressed with regard to Navy Minister 
Macdonald’s demand that the Royal 
Canadian Navy be adequately main- 
tained after the war, The Financial Post 
says various plans are also afoot te 
retain a number of present-day war 
plants as peacetime arsenals. 

This would appear logical from the 
point of view of preparedness and secur- 
ity, but, as The Financial Post says, a 
still more important requirement is 
scientific research. In this respect, the 
Toronto paper points out, Canada 
entered the present war far behind her 
enemies. “We kept on losing the war 
until we did apply research. The real 
story of our victory is in the story of 
research, of applied science.” o 

ses 


Sayings of the Week 


“Those who can, do. Those who can't, 
teach. "Bernard: Shaw. 


“If we become idlniietss in our think. 
ing, we shall have lost the peace before 
we have won the war. There is no reason 
for pessimism. The people of Canada 
have demonstrated that they have the 
skill, the brain and the brawn to tackle 
any situation which destiny may have 


in store for our country.” — Donald 
Gordon, 
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1941 Remains Base For Prices 


(Continued from page 1) | 


particularly numerous and severe 
in respect to metal articles but they 
also cut across many other indus- 
tries. These orders, you will re- 
call, were imposed in some cases 
to supplement the physical control 
of the materials concerned, and to 
. help in directing labor to essential 
uses. In other cases orders were 
issued to bring about a standardiza- 
tion or simplification of products 
in the interest both of conserving 
material and lowering’ costs. 

Since these restrictions on manu- 
facture were originally introduced, 
however, more positive methods for 
diverting materials and labor into 
wartime production channels have 
been developed. 

Metals Allocation 

For example, by scheduling and 
ellocating the production of metals 
at the mill, the necessary require- 
ments of war production and esseri- 
tial civilian supply can be safe- 
guarded. In the same way National 
Selective Service procedures for 
conserving and directing labor so as 
to make most effective use of our 
manpower resources have been 
steadily developed. In view of these 
developments, it is now thought 
“that under present-day circum- 
stances the rather awkward tech- 
nique of imposing restrictions on 
the manufacture of nonessential 


civilian goods as a means of safe- | 


guarding the needs of essential war 


In Canada the control authorities 
had already decided that a system 
of decontrol which involves, as the 
“spot authorization” system does, 
| the very extensive use of specific 
| permits for the manufacture of 
| specific things is not. neces- 
| Sary in this country, because 
;}our manufacturing community 
is on a much smaller scale, 
and because other forms of primary 
| controls can accomplish all that is 
|now required. Our procedure can, 
therefore, be more direct. As I have 
already indicated, we shall relax 
the various end-product controls by 
simply revoking from time to time 
those orders which prohibit or limit 
the manufacture of end-products. A 
public announcement of the cane 
cellation of a series of orders, affect- 
ing the metal fabricating industries, 
is being made today. : 

We are revoking immediately a 
group of fourteen orders, each of 
which has hitherto prohibited or 
restrieted the manufacture of vari- 
ous end-products made of metal. 
The two orders which will prob- 
jably be of most interest are, first 
|—Administrator’s Order No. 579, 
which prohibits the production of 
inearly 600 sundry metal articles, 
and Order No. A-610, which re- 
stricts the manufaé¢ture of certain 
small electric appliances for do- 
mestic use. 

In addition to these cancellations, 
we are also revoking forty-three 


and civilian production can be rap- | orders covering standardization and 
ted. 


idly elimina 

Perhaps I should add that there 
‘was a further compelling reason for 
the original imposition of these re- 
striction orders. Our arrangements 
with the United States to obtain 
quotas of various materials and 
components required for the pro- 
duction of many items made it 
necessary for Canada to give an 
absolute and visible assurance to 
the United States control agencies 
that such materials and components 
were being controlled as strictly in 
Canada as in the United States. 

In recent months, however, the 
Wartime agencies in the United 
States have begun to relax. the 
severity of end-products controls 
and have introduced a system of 
“spot authorizations” in the War 
Production Board, designed to fa- 
cilitate reconversion and to mini- 
mize the risk of unemployment as 
War contracts are reduced or can- 
celled. And just a few days ago the 
United States also announced its 
intention of removing almost all of 
its controls over materials just as 
soon as Germany is defeated. 


| simplification of products in the 
metals field. We feel that these par- 
| ticular orders have achieved their 
purpose and that their retention 
might now interfere with reconver- 
| Sion planning by industry. It is not 
;expected that industry will aban- 
don all standardization practices 
| worked out in wartime; there will 
| be many which may be found to be 
| of long-term benefit and which 
| might be retained voluntarily. But 
the initiative will be restored to 
industry itself in the case of these 
particular orders. , 
Retain Key Orders 

For the present, the Board will 
maintain most of its orders which 
involves the really important use of 
metals and components still re- 
|quired in the war program. Fol- 
j}lowing upon the defeat of Ger- 
| many, however, there will be a gen- 
/eral cancellation of practically all 
| of this Board’s remaining controls 
|over the production of end-prod- 
| ucts made of metal, including those 
|which require imported compon- 
jents. This step is in line with the 
procedure recently announced in 


Business This Week 


Financial Post Production Index 
National Income, D.B.S. (c) . .. 

Dom. war expend. (millions $).. 
Dom. total revenue ido.) 
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Country store (% change pr. yr.) 

Divd. payment indexs 
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Bank debits (1935-40— 100) 
Money supply ic) 
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the United States. In the meantime, 
the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board will continue to collaborate 
with the Department of Munitions 
and Supply and the Wartime In- 
dustries Control Board so that other 
orders concerning metal end-prod- 
ucts may be revoked just as quickly 
as war needs appear to justify. 

Orders restricting the production 
of goods were a barrier to the re- 
symption of production on any 
basis; accordingly they should be 
removed as soon as the circum- 
stances appear to justify this course. 
So long as such controls are in 
force they mean that industry must 
look to Government, both for the 
permission and the initiative to 
decide what kind of articles could, 
or should be produced. ‘In turning 
to peacetime production it would, 
in my judgment, be impossible for 
Government agencies to. make the 
decisions which primarily belong to 
enterprise. Obviously, the major 
responsibility for deciding what 
goods should be produced, and the 
market possibilities for their sale, 
must rest with enterprise. 


Board Won’t Guide 


The procedure just outlined 
makes it abundantly clear, of 
course, that it is not the responsib- 
ility of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board to guide industrial 
production through the reconver- 
sion period, and that the Board 
will not attempt to re-establish or 
maintain pre-war competitive posi- 
tions as the production of items 
hitherto prohibited is commenced. 
Some opinions have been expressed 
that wartime controls should be 
continued for the purpose of delay- 
ing the resumption of peacetime 
production until every manufac- 
turer is ready to start t6 reconvert 
from war production. There have 
also been suggestions that certain 
restrictions should be retained in 
order to prevent what is described 
as “wasteful competitive practices.” 

The Prices Board takes the view 
that its activities in this field are 
dictated by the emergency condi- 
tions of-a wartime economy, and 
that it is not appropriate for the 
Board to continue any orders or 
regulations which have the effect 
of restricting competition when 
the emergency conditions have 
passed. 

On the contrary, the interests of 
the people of Canada will be seri- 


ously prejudiced unless the Board | 


clears away as soon as justifiable 
| all regulations which might prevent 


civilian production from taking up} 


the slack when war production be- 
gins to decline, The broader field 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation 
in the transition period and later is, 
of course, a question of major Gov- 
ernment policy and will, in accord- 
ance with custom, be announced 
from time to time by the appro- 
priate ministers of the crown. 


“You're on Your Own” 


Before leaving the subject of re- years or more. 


|like to say again what I said on 





| 


made upon the control agencies out- 
side Canada, notably in the United 
States, for the necessary supplies 
of component parts. 


Word of Caution 

Now no one should jump to the 
conclusion that we are planning or 
think it possible suddenly to re- 
lease all the wartime controls of the 
Prices Board. The removal of cer- 
tain of the controls over manufac- 
tured metal goods under the juris- 
diction of the Prices Board is 
merely a first step, but it is being 
taken early, rather than late, both 
as an earnest of our intention to 
remove other restrictions when they 
have served their purpose and, also, 
to encourage manufacturers and oth- 
ers to advance their plans for post- 
war production. The Board is deter- 
mined that all restrictions, in its 
field of jurisdiction must be re- 
moved well in advance so as to re- 
move any possibility that their con- 
tinuance might prevent the maxi- 
mum use of production capacity and 
labor. 

Remember, however, that in spite 
of the removal of some of these re- 
strictions the supply situation with 
respect to some civilian items may 
get worse, rather than better, and 
in some fields there will clearly be 
shortages for some time yet. At the 
moment, it looks as if most metals 
may become easier, and most of the 
food supply will probably be all 
right. But we aren't quite so sure 
about some textiles and certain 
paper products, to give a few ex- 
amples, 

It would be foolish to assume that | 
civilian production can be resumed 
in every plant just as fast as war 
production declines. Retooling and 
reorganization will take time. The | 
supply of materials or components 
cannot always keep pace with de- 
mand. There will be bottlenecks in 
reconversion just as there were 
when Canada first converted its in- 
dustry to war. It is, therefore, still 
a time for self-restraint and care- 
ful buying on the part of the con- 
suming public. In fact, I would 


the radio a couple of weeks ago. 
To get through this fall and win-| 





ter without the inconvenience or 
hardship caused by shortages of this | 
and that, it is up to all of us not 
to buy more than we need and not 
to expect the impossible with re- 
spect to the supply of various goods 
and services, If people buy more 
than they need for -their current 
requirements, they may be prevent- | 
ing other folk from getting what 
they actually need. 


. Postwar Prices 


So much for that phase of the) 
situation. The other question is of 
equal if not greater importance. It 
is the question of what is the wisest 
procedure to follow in pricing the, 
sort of products that will be return- | 
ing to the civilian market after an | 
absence of perhaps two or three 


This, of course, | 


strictive orders I should make one} raises the whole question of the! 
very important distinction between | form and methods of price control. | 
the type of production which is| As I said earlier, I do not think it| 
now being released from control and | necessary to review the reasons for | 
the type of production for which| the Government's policy of price, 
the Board will still have to accept) control, and the benefits of the pale | 
responsibility so long as shortages| icy so far have been self-evident. | 
continue. The Board will not ask! For the first time in any war our | 
for the allocation of any materials! price level has been stabilized. To- 
or labor to ensure the production | day, our cost of living index shows 
of the items now being released | a rise of 18%.since the beginning 


from restriction. Consequently, their 


of the war, compared with 65% in 


| manufacture can be resumed only|the same period of the last war. 
as materials and labor become avail-| During the past year the index has 
able in excess of other more essen-| shown practically no change and 


tial demand. It should be empha-| August 1, this year, shows a slight! 
sized that the Prices Board has been| decrease over the corresponding 


concerned to obtain an adequate 
flow of essentiat needs for the civil- 
ian population, and when supplies 
become surplus the Board’s respon- 
sibility in this field comes to an 
end. 

However, when any essential 
goods continue in short supply, the 
Prices Board will still have a re- 
sponsibility to see that production 


is adequate and that distribution is | 


| 


For example, | 


fair and equitable. 
by means of production directives, 
and by arranging for yarns and 
fabrics under domestic and import 
allocations, the necessary civilian 
supplies of textiles will be kept up 
to the, best of our ability. In the 
metals field the Board will con- 


tinue as long as it will serve any | 
good purpose, to arrange produc-| 


tion programs with industry to en- 
sure supplies of such things as agri- 
|cultural machinery, washing ma- 


chines, hospital equipment, certain | 


types of household appliances and 
so on. To do this the Prices Board 
will continue to claim ppon the 
| Controllers of the Wartime Indus- 
| tries Control Board for the neces- 
sary minimum of raw materials, and 


upon National Selective Service for | 
the appropriate labor priorities. | 
Claims will also continue to be! 
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many an ailing campaign. 
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There’s no deadly drabness in a full-colour 24- 
sheet”. It fairly blooms with vitality. There's 
extra enthusiasm in Poster advertising—COLOUR 


peps it up. 


Colour is economical, too, on Posters — not only 
because the rates are low but because the job 


is so effective 
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nth last year, being the first time 
t has happened since the begin- 


ning of the war. 
Despite this encouraging record | 


we must remain alive to the fact 


‘that the basic causes of inflation 
|are still with us. 


Heavy war pro- 


duction, manpower shortages, in- 


| sufficiencies of civilian goods, swol- 


len purchasing power are still ap- 
parent. Some of these dangers will 
be reduced as production for war 
falls after the defeat of Germany, 
but others may take their place, 
even though only for a short period. 
It may be assumed that so long as 


| war with Japan continues, a con- 


siderable part of our economy will 
;remain diverted to war and there 
| are likely to be shortages and bot- 
tlenecks to handicap expansion of 
| civilian output. 
Expects Price Rise 

Even if Japan were defeated shodrt- 
ily after Germany we could not as- 
sume that civilian production 
would immediately fill the gaps 
left by the curtailment of war pro- 
| duction. Reconversion takes time 
| and some materials and components 
| will remain scarce longer than 
others, causing unpredictaVle short- 
ages and maladjustments of supply. 

Moreover, the pent-up consumer 





demand of civilians and demobilized 
servicemen and women is likely to 
search eagerly for articles and 
goods to replenish shortages de- 
veloped during the war in the ward- 
robe and in the home. We may 
well be in a period of “trickle” pro- 
duction of many articles which 
have been scarce or off the mar- 
ket, with keen competition for the 
early supply backed by accumu- 
| lated purchasing power. Relief de- 
|mands for liberated areas of the 
| world may be large and export de- 
| mands generally may make heavy 
|drafts upon some supplies in our 
|}market. War-inflated costs can be 
| expected to cause pressure for 


| higher prices as production swings 


|from war to peace, 


and higher 


| prices abroad may complicate the 
| problems of Canadan price control. 


It is possible, too, that speculative 
pressures will find greater scope in 
the uncertainties of demand and 


|supply following the reopening of 


peacetime markets. These possibili- 
ties are widely discussed and per- 
haps they can be over-emphasized, 
Working in the opposite direction 
will stand the major and pervading 
influence of sharply reduced ex- 
penditures for war, which, given 
time, would certainly break an in- 
flationary boom. The danger of a 
general upsurge in prices may not 
last for long, but, in my opinion 
it is a definite risk in the early 
stages of transition. While I do not 
believe it wise to emphasize too 
strongly the comparison with con- 
ditions after the last war, neverthe- 
less, it is well to remember that the 
worst part of the inflationary rise 
took place during the 18 months 
after the armistice—a rise which 
was followed by an even more 
abrupt and disruptive deflation. 
The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board must consider all three possi- 
bilities in trying to determine the 
most appropriate administrative 
techniques to use in the further- 
(Continued on page 10 ) 


War and Business 


Air Excursions When? 

Postwar air excursion tickets to 
European battlegrounds from 
New York at under $200 return— 
mentioned informally in aviation 
circles a few months ago—look 
now as if they might be realizable 
though not for a while yet. 

Continued preoccupation of 
VY. S. airlines with their military 
contract operations, domestic and 
oceanic, is emphasized by latest 
log reports of the two biggest, 
American and United. 

American Air Lines reports an 
all-time high in its military opera- 
tions under contract to the U. S. 
Air Transport Command—1.6 mil- 
lion miles flown in July, bringing 
the total mileage flown by the 
company for the Army ,to 27.6 mil- 
lions since spring 1942. Atlantic 
crossings in the month numbered 
419—averaging above 13 a day— 
bringing the total Atlantic cross- 
ings since spring 1942 to a t 
3,500. ne 

United Air Lines, for its part 
announces a total of 21.9 million 
miles flown for the same customer 
and period; 
and transpacific with the domes- 
tic flights. For the first half of this 
year alone the total is given as 
seven million miles, 

= 2 = 


Railway Radio Network 
Radio communication was in- 
troduced to Canadian railroading 
recently when the CNR, in co- 
operation with Canadian Marconi 
Co., began tests of transmitter- 
receiver equipment developed for 
this war’s tanks, Two locomotives 
—a Diesel and an electric—oper- 
ating in the electrified Montreal 
terminal area, were equipped to 
receive radioed instructions to en- 
gineers instead of the customary 
written train orders and signals. 
British mainline railway com- 
panies have built up a complete 
radio network, providing com- 
munication between the various 
centres of the railway system, as 
safeguard against breakdown of 
other means. The installations 
include 42 fixed radio stations and 
40 mobile stations. Tests on trains 
with radio-telephony equipment 
have established the practicability 
after the war of the traveller 
conversing with his office or home 
during a railway journey. A few 
weeks ago Sir Charles Newton, 
LNER’s chief general manager, 
while travelling north in a spe- 
cially equipped train, talked with 
Sir Ronald Matthews, chairman 
of the line, in his office at a Lon- 
don terminal. J 
Electronics in Granaries? 
Electronic technique goes on 
widening its horizons after victor- 
ies in war, medicine, communica- 
tions, a growing range of manu- 
factures and in pure science. Right 
now it is beginning to interest 
grain elevator operators and in- 
duction heating as an insecticide 


including Alaskan’ 


may play an important agricul- 
tural role after the war in combat- 
ing the granary weevil and grain 
borer. . 

Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission’s monthly magazine 
Hydro News reports a claim that 
electronic protection of* stored 
grain will be faster, cheaper and 
much more effective than present 
methods—mechanical, gas and 
electric—whicgh are regarded as 
troublesome. uncertain and ex- 
pensive. 

Here’s how electronic protection 
works, The grain on a fast mov- 
ing conveyor, passes between two 
metal plates which are electrified 
with high frequency current. The 
kernels in less than a minute's ex- 
posure are heated by induction to 
130 deg. Yahr., a process which 
destroys all traces of insect life 
without affecting the food value 
of the grain itself. Insect pests 
take a costly toll in Canadian ele- 
vators every year. ; 

* . - 


What Hotels Will Buy 

Hotels in Canada—all the way 
from 6-room establishments to 
those of more than 300—will be 
big postwar buyers of construc- 
tion, plumbing, heating, air- 
conditioning, refrigeration, elec- 
tric fixtures, kitchen equipment, 
roofing, decoration, floor cover- 
ings and furniture, according to 
Canadian Hotel Review after an 
independent nation-wide survey. 

More than half the participat- 
ing hotels indicated intention to 
repaint throughout; cxactly half 
were interested in carpeting, 
26.8% fn linoleum, fibre tile and 
terrazzo and 214% in hardwood 
flooring whether in contemplated 
‘building additions or as replace- 
ments. Furniture rated high, with 
44.6% planning guest room outfit- 
ting, 25% beverage room tables 
and chairs, 214% dining room 
and 17.9% ‘rotunda furnishings. 
Plumbing installation was speci- 
fied by 40% with smaller estab- 
lishments planning to equip at 
least a few of their guest rooms 
with complete bathrooms in place 
of running water alone. Only 
19.6% signified intention to under- 
take heating installations but 
17.9% said they planned air con- 
ditioning. (Many hotelmen who 
said “no” to this question added 
that they expected radical ad- 
vances in methods and equipment 
and were deferring their plans 
accordingly.) , 

* - * 


U. S. Labor’s Cutback Vote 

U..S. war contract cutbacks may 
be subject to consultation with 
the workers affected. National 
labor organizations will be noti- 
fied by the War Production 
Board, it is reported agreed ten- 
tatively, when the army or any 
procurement agency gives notice 
of intention to cut back, Labor 
will advise on which plants should 
be cut back and how much. 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 


VICTORY BONDS 


There is no finer investment 
than Dominion of Canada 
Bonds. We urge you not only 
to retain but to increase your 
holdings of Victory Bonds and 
War Savings Certificates. 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


LiMiTED 
Business Established 1869 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria New York Londen, Eng. 


Vigilance 


Constant supervision of an investment 
list is necessary to meet rapidly changing 
conditions, Consult us concerning your 
investment portfolio. Earnings and in- 
formation covering any of your holdings 
will be gladly furnished upon request. 


McLeop, Youne, Weir & COMPANY 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


Offices at Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, Londen, 
Correspondents in New York end London, England. 


Dominion Malting Company 
Limited 
5% Cumulative Redeemable Sinking Fund 
Preferred Stock 


Price : 
To Yield 5% 
Prospectus on request 


Gairdner & - Company 


320 Bay Street 


‘ 2301 
360 St. James St. W., 


T : E 
Montreal, MArquette 4194 


your office figuring 


With this one amazing machine! 


| ee PRINTIN 


Ir your figure-work calls for division or miultipli- 
cation, you don’t want an adding machine. If you 
have adding and subtracting work, you don’t want 
a calculator. You do want the Printing Calculator 
because it combines in one mechanism the best 
features of both — and always, on ey eee 
it prints a permanent record of every calculation. 
it is truly the only all-purpose figuring machine. 


Yes, ALL-PURPOSE ... for ALL your office figur- 
ing—costs, estimates, invoices, payrolls, inventor- 


ies, discounts, formulas, 


rcentage problems of all 


kinds. The Printing Calculator takes them all in 


stride, 


The work it performs is fast and automatic—and 
you can prove it’s right the first time. There’s never 
any need for copying the answer from dials . . . 


never a need for re-run to prove accuracy 
Calculator can’t “lose 


cause the Printi 


eee -be- 
a single 


factor of any problem. That’s why it delivers real 
manpower savings in these days of short-handed 


office staffs. 


Remington Rand Printing Calculators are speeding 
the flow of vital figures in hundreds of businesses 
all over Canada, A demonstration, at any Reming- 
ton Rand office, will show you how it can help your 
business, too. See it in action today! 


Reminglon Rand 


L CALCULATOR 


The Remington Rand Printing Calculator is available 
on WP&TB approval to help conserve manpower, 
expedite war work, maintain necessary civilian 
economy. Ask our representative for details. 


~ 


Head Office: 199 Bay Street, Toronto :: Branches in All Principal Cities 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS: You can get the famous Remington Noiseless and the 
renowned Remington Model 17 upon WP&TB approval. Ask for details. 
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A PROUD HERITAGE 


tad HE “North America” Com 
ms have thousands of glenn: s 
force protecting individuals and 


industries from loss. 


Public confidence in the ‘‘North 
America” group of Companies is based 
upon enduring reputation for broad 
interpretation of contracts: 


Constant vigilance is exercised in the 
preparation of all policies and the settle- 
ment of all losses. Our heritage has 
taught us that our job i is never done; and 
that eternal vigilance is the duty we owe 
to the insurance buyer: ) 


Business accepted solely through 
Agents and Brokers. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


FIRE » MARINE + CASUALTY 


Service Offices throughout Canada 


DUN & BRADSTREET of CANADA, Limited 
The Mercantile Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


20 Offices in the Dominion 


Death ‘Death Benef €.. Weekly Indemnity 
Hospitalization ~*~” . + + Surgical Fees 


It is far better to have a prepared plan than 
te have to deal with each individual case 
when the misfortunes of death, accident 
or iliness befall an employee. Then every 
case receives equitable assistance on a 
business-like basis. 


"AGreat-West Life Group Assurance 
Plan provides benefits to cover all 
four needs. From the standpoint 
of management, the cost is low 
and the advantages many. From 
the standpoint of the employee, the 
plan relieves him of worry and 
anxiety. He knows that if any- 
thing happens, he is financially 
protected. 


Have a Great - West Life man furnish details. 


~™ GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE +++ WINNIPEG 


“_— 


GROUP LIFE, —_ GROUP, PENSION am GROUP Y ACCIDENT AND HEALTH _ 


OUR SOLE CONCERN 


Is the insurance needs of our 
clients. 


As Insurance Brokers we 
have served such needs for 
40 years. 


Our Inspection Service, by 
Graduate Engineers is only a 
part of our free service. 


May we serve you? 


IRISH & MAULSON 


Limited 


“Insurance Brokers, Fire and Accident 
Prevention Engineers 


MONTREAL 


HEADS NEW GROUP 


George E. Goodfellow, Brantford, 

Ont., president of the newly 

formed Ontario Wholesale * hd 

Equipment Association. He is 

Cockshutt. Plow Co.'s Brantford 
branch manager, 


7,200 Rounded Up 
By NSS Dragnet 


.More than 7,200 men not in good 
standing under mobilization regu- 
lations have been dredged up 
from 36,000 ‘doubtful cases re- 
ported by employers in a national 
checkup, according to NSS 
Director .Arthur MacNamara. 
They will face military examiners 
and then be drafted for military 
training or transferred to priority 
employment. 


Seek Law Like Britain 


For Marine 


Insurance 


Canadian Bar Association Urges Uniform 
Legislation by Provinces Patterned on British 


Act — Underwriters 


Enactment of a uniform marine 
insurance act by the various prov- 
inces of Canada similar to existing 
British legislation is being sought 
more vigorously in Canadian insur- 
ance and legal circles. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Bar 
Association in Toronto recently 
adoption of a uniform act was urged 
in a report submitted by a special 
committee of the association: 
Lucien .Beauregard, K.C. Frank 
Wilkinson, K.C., and C. Russell Mc- 
Kenzie, K.C, 

Although Canada at present does 
a tremendous volume of trade by 
inland water and sea routes — in- 
volving marine insurance on Car- 
goes and hulls—there is no Do- 
minion-wide law regulating this 
branch'‘of the insurance business. 

Because the regulation of the in- 
surance contracts has been regarded 
in recent years as coming exclusive- 
ly under provincial jurisdiction the 
Dominion Government has ‘shown 
no active interest in the matter. 
Three prdévinces, British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
have specific marine insurance acts 
while in Quebec the civil code con- 
tains a special chapter dealing with 
marine insurance. 

In other provinces; any dispute 
on marine insurance would be dealt 
with by a Canadian court according 
to the general laws of contract—the 
common law. Accordingly it is 
necessary to know what the com- 
mon law of England as it affects 
marine insurance was when ‘the 


Life Insurance at Work 


Case Histories of the Results of Wise Insurance Buying 
Based on Actual Cases — Names Altered 


THE PROBLEM 


A young man, aged 30, unmarried, was living with his widowed mother. 
She had a small income of her own but he contributed enough each month 
to give her many comforts she would otherwise have had to go without. She 
needed an operation to relieve her of a painful condition which he intended 
her to have as soon as the’money was available.and a convenient time 
came. Sometimes he worried about what would happen if he died. He 
had been unable to accumulate much capital and had little to leave her. 


THE SOLUTION 


He took out $3,000 whole life insurance. He realized that the policy 
contained a War clause, according to which, if he enlisted in the army and 
died outside the home area or within a period of six months after his serv- 
ice abroad had terminated, without paying an extra premium, the insur- 
ance company would pay only the amount of the total premiums paid in, 
plus interest at the rate of 3% per annum. But he took the insurance just 
the same, thinking that even if he did join the army he would like to have 
it after the war, when he might not be insurable. Shortly after he enlisted 
and after the usual period of training was put on duty in one of the home 
areas’, Here while on duty about a year later he met with an accident and 


was killed, 
THE RESULT 


The mother received the full $3,000 which enabled her to have the | 


operation she needed and gave her some extra money to enable her to 
make such changes in her method of living as were necessary. Thus while 
she no longer had any financial assistance from her son, her health was 
greatly improved as a result of the operation made possible by the son’s 
insurance while she also had a substantial amount of surplus cash for 


emergencies. 


Announcing 


Important Appointments In 
Canadian Industry, Finance, 
Business and Government, 


External Affairs—Pierre Dupuy, 
former chargé d’affairs to the Al- 
lied governments. in 
chargé d’affairs to the Canadian em- 
bassy in Brussels. 


Soo Line — H. C. Grout, former 
general manager, C.P.R., president, 
R. E. Davies, executive assistant; 
R. L. Simpsan, general manager; J. 
B. Donnelly, comptroller; R. S. 
Claar, Industrial and Real Estate 
commissioner, 

C.P.R. — T. G. D’Arcy district 
claims agent for Alberta. 

C. P. Telegraphs—Fred V. Robin, 
general’ agent of communications, 
| Calgary; C. D. Hatch, general agent 
ie communications, Edmonton. a 

C.N.R. — A. M. Kirk, passenger 
| trattic manager, Toronto; W. E. 
Norton, assistant passenger traffic 
manager, Montreal. 

UNRRA-L. B. Pearson, Canadian 
minister to Washington, appointed 
Canadian member of the council. 

External Affairs—B.C : Butler, Ot- 
tawa, trade commissioner and con- 
| sul at New York, 

C.B.C. — Dr. 
general manager. 


Augustin -Frigon, 


Trenton Industries—R. C.. Logan, " 


general superintendent. 

T. Eaton Co, Maritimes Ltd.— 
H. P. Parkes appointed to the mer- 
chandising executive staff in Monc- 
ton. 

Canadian Authors’: Association— 
| R. S. Kennedy, Montreal, president. 
| Federation of Automotive Deal- 

ers of Canada — Fred Chorley, 
chairman of the northern Alberta 
section. 

Ontario Municipal Association— | 
H. A. Webster, Windsor, president. 

Canadian Society of Cost Ac- 
countants & Industrial Engineers— 
E. J. Loiselle, Montreal, president. 

Sorg Pulp Co.—Hugh M. . Lewis, 
manager. 

Canadian Federation of Hatcher- 
ies—W. H. Brett, president. 

Royal Military College—Brig. D. 
G. Cunningham, commander. 

Defense Headquarters—Maj.-Gen. 

M. A. Pope, military staff officer to 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
military secretary to the Cabinet 
War.Committee and members of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee; Maj.- 
Gen. H. F. G.. Letson, commander, 
Canadian Army Staff, Washington, 
| and chairman of the Canadian Joint 
| Staff; Brig. A. E. Walford, adjutant- 
general; Brig. H. A. Young, quarter- 
master- general; Brig. R. B. Gibson, 
vice-chief of the General Staff; 
Brig. D. J. MacDonald, inspector- 
general for Central Canada. 

Ontario Wholesale Farm Equip- 
ment Association—George E. Good- 

fellow, manager of the Brantford 
Branch, Cockshutt Plow Co., 
president. 

Department of Trade & Com- 
merce, External Trade Advisory 
Committee—Paul Goulet, associate 


|| director of National Selective Serv- 


ice, labor representative. 

Northern Machine & Tool Co.— 
George H. Johnson, general man- 
ager. 


Dominion Coal Co. reports pro- 
duction in August totalled 279,176 
tons compared with 281,792 tons in 


August, 1943. Output for the past | 


eight months totalled 2,399,825 tons 
against 2,511,849 tons in like period 
of '1943, ‘ 


+ 


London, | 


Ask Insurance Men 


For Case Histories 


As an aid to the layman in 
solving his insurance prob- 
lems, The Financial Post is 
running on its insurance page 
weekly a case history giving 
a specific instance of the in- 
telligent use of insurance, 
These cases are genuine ones, 
although names and such de- 
tails as might lead to identi- 
fication are changed. Under- 
writers who have had inter- 
esting cases in point are in- 
vited to send them. in for 
publication, addressed to the 
Insurance Editor, The Finan- 
cial Post, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2. 


Public Utility Earnings 


Jamaica Public Service 


Month of July 1944 1943 
Oper. rev. 190,373 121,718 
Gross inc. after 
retire, & res. 
accruals 
Net inc, 2 
12 mos, end, July 31: 
Oper. rev. , 
Gross inc. 
retire. & res. 
accruals 


32,461 
23,778 


1,309,091 


af 330,423 
271,769 225,429 

The subsidiary companies’ figures in- 
cluded in this statement have been con- 
verted from pounds sterling at the rate of 
$4.86 2/3 to the pound, 


Brazilian Traction 
1944 


~——( 
4,940 
2,300 


Net earnings 2,640 

Seven Months —_— July: 
Gross earnings .... 33,003 
} Oper. expenses .... 15,769 
17,234 


July: 


Gross earnings .... 
Oper. expenses 


29,380 
13,294 


Net earnings 16,086 


Ure cone States 


olde hala 


"Consult your Agent 
or Broker 
as you would your 
Doctor or Lawyer.” 


aelaan es 
cr 
surance Company 


Canada 


Seek Action 


common law was. adopted by: the 
provinces. Great Britain ‘herself in 
1906 adopted the British ‘Marine In- 
surance Act which repealed all: ex- 
isting marine insurance legislation. 
But Canadian provincés which 
years ago adopted the common law 
of England and have not: repealed 
its provisions are, still bound by it. 
The British law of :1906,.of course, 
has no effect'in this country except 
as a matter of reference. 

The result of this, the bar associ- 
ation report states, is‘ that “it-is at 
times. extremely. difficult for . any- 
one to know exactly what is the 
law on marine insurance in. these 
various - provinces. ‘Moreover the 
modern decisions’ cannot with any 
certainty. be. referred .to unless. it 
could be clearly demonstrated they 
are in accordance withthe .com- 
mon law of England as ‘it existed 
when it; became the‘ law of these 
various. provinces.” .’ 

Examples of the difficulties that 
arise are seen -iniformer British 
laws now repealed as far’as Britain 
is concerned, but in-effect.as part 
of the common law in:.certain Cana- 
dian provinces, 

In 1745 the Parliament of Great 
Britain adopted: an‘ Act called’ the 
Marine Insurance Act 1745 to pro- 
hibit wagering’ and-. reinsurance. 
Thus reinsurance was prohibited in 
Great Britain until 1865 when it 
was legalized. Consequently the re- 
port states it may be.that.in cer- 
tain of the common law: provinces 
with no marine insurance acts of 
their own, reinsurance may be pro- 
hibited, while it is a well-known 
fact there is reinsurance in almost 
every marine insurance contract. 

Then in 1788 the Marine ‘Insur- 
ance Act was passed in Great 
Britain requiring the name of the 
assured to be inserted in all policies, 
while in 1868 another Act, The Poli- 
cies of Marine Insurance Act: was 
passed providing for the assign- 
ment of policies ‘and empowering 
the assignee to sue in his own name. 
It is inferred that prior to the 
adoption of this Act the assignment 
of policies was prohibited. 

It is believed that if the common 
law of England, now in force in the 
provinces that have no marine in- 
surance laws‘of their own, is the 
common law as it existed prior to 


The. s 
Wawanésa 


Mutual Insurance Company 
—ORGANIZED IN 1696— 


Admitted Assets... $4,382,005.84 
Surplus eeeeeeeeeee 2,431,602.73 
Dom. Govt: Deposit 2,701,545.19 


— Write for Financial Statement — 


Head Office, WAWANEGA, Man. 
Eastern Office: TORONTO, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Sasksa- 
toon, Winnipeg and Montreal. 


2,000 Agents Across Canada. 


1868, there: cannot legally be any | 


reinsurance.or assignment of poli- 
cies.‘ In actual practice there is re- 
insurance of almost every’ marine 
insurance risk and ‘policies are as- 
signed to consignees of goods cov- 
ered by the contract in almost every 
case where the policy is taken out 
by the shipper. - 

Thus in five provinces marine in- 
surance appears to be operating un- 
der the common law of’ England 
including Acts passed as long-ago. 
as 1745 'and'actual practice does’ not 


isting law. 


agitation in marine See as ‘these be\as uniform as possible. 


Have you received — 
your free and. revised 
copy of the: North 
.. American Life. Budget 
Booklet? : It ‘gives: you 
~ examples of budgets for _ 
married and unmarried 
persons, pages for per- 
sonal memos, etc. Your | 
local : office will send 
you one. Write today. 


Head Office, Toronte: Ontario 


MORDER, HELWIG & FERRIE LIMITED 


+ Insurance Adjusters 
Automobile, Casualty, Fire and Allied Lines, 


Inland Marine 


‘HAMILTON, ‘LONDON, WINDSOR, KITCHENER, 


ST. CATHARINES, 
OWEN SO 


seem to be in accordance with ex- | well as legal circles that up-to-date 


SARNIA, 


CHATHAM, 
UND 


The probable early ending of the 


insurance laws should be passed in| war, it is urged, is a reason why 
Accordingly there is considerable provinces having none and that: legislative action should be taken 


at the earliest possible date. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


(CANADA) LIMITED 
INSURANCE’ BROKERS 


OHNSON & HIGGINS HAVE NO AXE TO GRIND, BUT YOURS. 

This means‘exactly what it says. We are independent, 
unbiased insurance buyers for business concerns— bound 
to no one insurance company or group of companies. We 
represent our.clients in selecting responsible under- 
writers, negotiating contracts, and settling claims. These 
and other valuable J&H ‘services involve no additional 
cost to the insured. Complete information on request. 


MONTREAL - + 


TORONTO 


VANCOUVER 


Also represented by E. L. McLEAN, Limited (Toronto) - 


?. - Correspondents . 


BUFFALO 
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STEEL i: ADAPTABLE 


8 POINTS IM FAVOUR OF STEEL: 


elves SECURITY Sa 
ft-is the sofest form ef construction. . 


2. STEEL ts SPEEDY 


Steel construction saves time and labour. 


3. STEEL 


ENDURES 
Structures built with steel last indefinitely. 


4. STEEL is UNIFORM 


Constant pe tests, ensure et at is 


structural 


5. STEEL can be SALVAGED - 
Fabricated steel can be reclaimed and reused. 


6. STEEL ip ECONOMICAL 
Steel weighs less per etvongih wat then other 
structural material. . 


7. STEEL Is MODERN 


Sound ‘engineering in steel always results: in 
and geod design. 


grace, harmony 
@. STEEL ic RESPONSIBLE 


‘The i t steel mill: aa fabricators 
suaseuite te the quelty of Se 


°° THINK. IN TERMS OF 


HE structures of’ new-cities, which have arisen 

on the sites of the old, must in turn be adapted 

and altered to suit rapidly changing conditions. Con 

‘struction with steel is the method, which, more than 

any other, lends itself to economical adaptation. 

Buildings ean be altered, bridges widened and 

‘strengthened with minimum disturbance of the 

existing structure. ... . The Canadian Institute of 

Steel Construction will be glad to furnish: informa- 
tion regarding construction with steel. 


STEEL 


L CONSTRUCTION 


INC., TORONTO 





‘THE WASHINGTON LETTER Sse 
Quebec “Call” May Whip U.S. Back 
To Crisis Mood for War on Japs 


-to the U.S. immediately, 


By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 
WASHINGTON.—Four major de- 
veloprfents._in Federal administra- 
tive policy this week signalize the 
quickened pace af - Washington's 


_ preparation fer the end of .the. war 


in Europe—and an immediate inten- 
sification: of the elimactie effort in 
the Pacific. The week's develop- 
ments, coincident with the Quebee 
Conference, set off a wave of liqui- 
dation in the finaneial and ceom- 
modity._ markets which, in stocks, 
registered new lows for the sec- 
ondary decline which began in mid- 
July. Clearly, the financial com- 
munity is switehing from a war 
market to a peace position, 

The’ War Production ‘Board led 
off with announcement that the end 
of the war in.Eurepe would result 
in an immediate cutback of 40% in 
war production, This would re- 
lease 4 million workers and en- 
able the Board ta relax all mate- 
rial controls promptly, save. those 
essential to maintain production for 
Pacific operations. Briefly, any 
manufacturer weuld be free to ee- 
cept civilign orders, gubject only 
to the podsibility he may be re- 
quired to set them aside for a war 
priority. This announcement also 
carried the unequivoeal declaratian 
that allocations of iron, steel and 
copper would preyail anly te the 
end of -the’ ‘quarter in which Ger- 
many surrenders, 


- Manpower Plans Unveiled 

Next, sha War Department pvb- 
lisheti its manpower demobilization 
plang for the interim between the 
end @f the war in Eurepe and the 
defeat of Japan. 

“Tie Pacifie theatre will have 
No. 3 priority, All else must wait. 
To it will be transported millions 
of fighting men, millions ef tons of 
landing barges, tanks, planes, guns, 
ammunition and feed, over longer 
supply lines than those to Europe 

. . The Army, therefore, will not 
be able to return all surplus men 
It may 
take many months.” 

Where surplus poole of military 
manpower are developed in Europe, 
discharge priority will be Sranted 
to men with dependent ehildren, 
— ‘to these with long: service 

as. All of these separations, 
of course, will be ever and dhove 
the ‘current medical discharges, 
which have been averaging sonie- 
thing more than 100,000 per month, 

The third revision of policy was 
announced by the War Manpower 
Commission, which direeted all its 
regional managers te encourage ex- 
panded civilian produetion in. every 
possible plant. This announcement 


promised early abandonment of the- 


prevailing employment referal plan, 


under which all male applicants 
must © be 


fies: Repeal ef this directive would 


meat tb t a plant engaged.in war. 


retain its same‘ working 
a for peacetime production 


cleared and assigned: 
through the federal emplayment of-: 


Under the “referal system” workers 
in one plant are assigned to more 
pressing jobs in other plants. 

‘- Defense Plants For Sale 


Fourth, the Defense Plants Cor- 
peration, government holding com- 
pany for the federally-fjnanced 
munitions plants, announced that 
bids .would* be received’ forthwith 
for. the sale ef such plants, with the 
present operators to have first 
chance at each plant. 

Since 1940 the Goyernment’ has 


invested some $23 billions in new |: 


war plants, for both construction 
and tools, The long-term policy, as 
set forth in the Baruch Report last 


February, will be te place these. 


plants in the hands of private cap- 
ital; under sales agreements whieh 


will enourage postwar employment. 


On’ the ‘ciyjlian side came an- 
nouncement fram OPA-that 17 ean- 
ned and proseney feod items (but 
not including meats) would go off 
the controlled distribution list effee- 
tive Sept, 17. This announcement 
enincided with news from London 
that the lights would go on again in 
England on Bept. 17 for the first 
time in five years; and the formal 
statement ef Duncan Sandys that 
the Second Battle of Britain had 
ended in a complete victory aver the 
rabot bomb. ‘ 

All: this news “has conspired to 
create a buayant atmosphere of yic- 
tory from edast to enast, much of 
which will need be undone ff the 
Quebee Conference is te be wholly 
successful in its primary purpose-— 
te gird the nation anew for another 
year af war in the Pacific, 

In no small degree, the necessities 
of the presidential gampaign have 
dictated the sudden outburst of 


end-ofsthe-war news. But there is- 


real danger that the encouragement 
thus offered ta national morale may 
run away with itself. The coming 
fertnight will tell whether Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; through the Quebec 
Declarations, ean bring the country 
baek to a “crisis” state of mind to 
hold until -November, 


Experiment in Forestry 

The first comprehensive report on 
Wisconsin’s Sehool Forests, begun 
as a State University experiment ih 
1928, discloses some 14,000 acres now 
in: systematic ‘cultivation, under the 
management | of.312 scattered schoa] 
districts. Each school uses the 
nearby tract as. a. forestry labora- 
tery, combining constructive work 
with reereational activities. Through 
the Federal Forest Products Labore 
atery at Madison, the site of the 
State. University’s School of For- 
estry, the school forests are inte- 


‘grated with‘the general timber: pro- 


gramzof the region. 

A law authorizing local schoo] dis- 
‘teicts to purchase forest tracts: for 
“develapment purposes was passed 
in 1928. This enabled county and 
town beards to sell their tax-delin- 
quent lands te the sehool operators. 


-' Usually the experimental forest 


A aad in 


PRE oro 


Floating to ‘Satety on a Inmp. of Coal! 


It seems inereditite: but the smooth 
white canopy that is lowesing thie 
airman dewn to safety is made of 
coal! Coal, limestone and air com- 
pounded with the skill of Canadian 
chemists are the raw materials of 
this parachute. 


Silk is an essential war material, 
and before the war we were totally 
dependant on Japan for it. Silk was 
Japan's major industry. It was the 
foundation upon which she built 


her war machine. Now that feun: . 


dation is gone forever. Canadian 
and Allied chemists, working under 
pressure, have perfected artificial 
silk until it is better than the na- 
tural product. Rubber was lost te 
us. Today, we have synthetic 
rubber. 


But the making of these modern 
-mipacies takes pressures and tem- 
peratures greater than ever before 
used in mass production. With the 


tiaiens in -pressure and pon ae } 


ture comes an even mote urgent 
need for the skill ef Boiler Inspec: 
tion Company engineers in detect- 
ing flaws-in boilers, turbines and 
generators. Flaws, which, if. un- 
noticed, could cause disastrous 
accidents, ruined machines,’ and 
slowed-down production. ! 


Backed by the experience gained 
in 69 years of research and practical 
experience, men of The Boiler 
Inspection Company are busy in 


synthetic plants all ever Canada, © 


checking, checking, checking. 
Leoking for trouble and remedying 
it before it hag time to get started. 


The proven value of the service 
given is seen in the fact that more 
than half of all the premiums paid 
to the 23 companies writing engi- 
neering insurance in Canada go to 
The Boiler Inspection Company. 


Covers; Beliers o Pressure Vessels © Steem, Gas and Diese) Engines © Turbines © Electrics! Equipment 


The Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. 
of Canada 


is a tract of 20 acres or more, owned 
in fee simple by the school district 
and operated by the school ehildren 
under the guidance and supervision 
of the School of Forestry. 

"fhe primary purpose is to give 
students a broad understanding of 
the outeef-deors, its wild life, its 
beauty, its. recreational and eco- 
nomic values. y It stresses how 
necessary itis for “he. ‘public to’co- 
operate if this resource ig te pe 
used and conserved for future “use,” 

Miniature Industries 

Fach school forest is a miniature 
industrial forest, The site is studied, 
a fire protection plan is adopted, a 
program of planting and thinning 
determined upon, and scientific for- 
estry practices applied the year 

round. All the work {s doné by the 
‘students, — 

"Wherever possible, classroom in- 
struction is linked. with. practical 


a ——— 


‘Let's Start 


-Forestry Association, 


work fn the field. e students help 
clear the fire lanes, plant seedlings, 
thin the plots, harvest the trees, 
even take part in the negotiations 
for forest crops, In every way pos 
sible they are made to feel that the 
forest is their responsibility and the 
result of their oewa thinking and 
efforts, They learn by doing.” 

The underlying principle of the 
experiment, from the educational 
standpoint, is expressed in the 
motto; "Youth develops when youth 
builds.” 

The Wisconsin experiment has at- 
tracted wide attention both in edu- 
cational circles and within the 
forest products industries. 


“Wisconsin's experience,” says a 
recent summary from the American 
“is both a 
warning and an example. Once the 
leading lumber state jn the Union, 
today it must import most of the 
waw materials for its great pulp and 
paper industry, Yet the capacity of 
Wisconsin’s forest lands to grow 
trees is winning wider recognition. 
Industry and Government are work- 
ing together te’ graw trees for tor 
morrow, Wiscensin's school forests 
are a part of this long-term pror 
gram,” , 


a Bank’ 


A Series on How the Chartered Banks 


Are Organized and How They Operate 
as ARTICLE VII 


"Before we discuss the regula- 
* the bank aet eee bank 
loans. Jet's first run over gen- 
eral types of loans banks make” 
said Harry as the three friends con- 
tinued their talk on starting a bank. 
“One _ wide :.elatsificatiin’ would 
be eurrent loans and discounts, cal} 
loans, loans to provincial govern- 
ments and loans to municipal gey- 
ernments. Current loans are those 
made in the course of business 
for a stated period. They may be re- 
newed when they mature but nerm- 
ally run for a period of say 90 ‘or 
120 days. Banks like to have their 
loans repaid at reasonably shart 
periods because they have toe be 
jready to pay their deposits any 
time and so must always keep 
liquid. Thus they want their loans 
usually to be for a short period, 
These,.of course, are frequently re- 
newed after this periodic review. 
“What. is the difference between 
loans and discounts?” asked Tom. 
“They are essentially the same” 
Harry replied, “the main difference, 
as it has been explained to me by 
a banker, is that while the inter- 
est-on a loan is not paid until mae 


ers on the security of goods manu- 
factured by them or procured for 
manufacture; to farmers on the 
security of threshed grain grown on 
the farm and to farmers for the 
purchase of seed. grain on the 
security of same and any crop 
rown therefrom, for the pur- 
chase of fertilizer and binder twine 
on security of such goods and crops 
to be grown or harvested through 
their use, and ta livestock farmers 
on the security of: the livestock 
with certain restrictions. 


» Then this year there was a great |i 


change made in the bank act, to al- 
low the banks to lend farmers 
money toe buy electrieal equipment, 

aes See ee ee ere - 


turitg, in the case of a discount, jn-|' 


terest is deducted from the amount 
before it is paid over to the c 
tomer. Competition, however, 
has brought the ya of mak ny 
some advances way of dir 
loans read “with interest.” In that 
case interest is charged when the 
loan matures, But whether Son 
or discount is charged is a matter 
for arrangement between the bank 
and tHe customer. 


Call Loans 


“Call leéns ave usually made on 
the security stocks, bonds, etc. 
and may be called in by the bank at 
will. Thus if the stock market has 
a slump and,the yalue of the, stocks 
given as seourity drops, the bank 
ean ask for immediate repayment 
ef its loans. 


*Loans te pravincial and muyni-}: 


cipeal governments are just what 
their name implies.” 


“But the Bank*Act requires ‘the |: 


banks to make a return of its loans 
classified according to the business 
ef the borrower including provin- 
cial_and municipal governments, 
loans to farmers, grain dealers, 
‘brokers ‘and security déalers, spe- 
cified. - i stitutions, individuals 
against curities, merchandising, 
various claies of industry, publie 
utilities, churches, hospitals, ete, 


Who Tan Borrow? 


"Yes but les get back.to the 
regulations affecting the loans a 
bank can make” intérrupted Dick. 
“For instance who' can a bank lend 
to. and what security must they 
have?. What classes of people are: 
they debarred from lending to?” 

“Well;” ‘answered : Harry, “the 
banks can lend to almost everybody 
if the security’ is a}l.right. You 


;must have heard of ‘stetion 88: of 


the Bank Act. For example, it alithe 
erizes the banks -to lend*’ 

wholesale purchasers ‘or noe 
or dealers..in, products: of agricyl- 
ture, the forest, quarry and mine 


e, 


and.Jake, river or sea, on the secur- }. 


ity of such products; to manufactur- 


BANK OF CANADA 
ST 


»| Lotal Assets. . 


Up $48 Millions | 


Total” assets of the Bank of Can- 
ada show a rise of $48 millions in 
the statement for the week ending 


Sept. 6. Holdings of sterling, investe | ° 


ments and miscellaneous assets were 
all higher. It was the seventh con- 
‘|\secutive week the bank accounts 
had shown a tendency towards ex- 
pansion, the rise in total assets since 


the week ended July 19 being ap-|. 


proximately $133 millions. 


On the lability side, note circula- 
tion rose to a new high level at 
$965.8 millions, while total deposits 
were up $45 millions. 

Sept. 6 Aug. 30 
Liabilities Toad 1°44 
Capitai paid-up . 
Notes in cire, .., 

Rest fund 

Deposits: Dom. . 
Chartered bks. 
Oth 


$ 
5,000,000 
960,358,351 
8,041,601 
53,883,392 
432,511,223 
34,253,473 


520,648,088 
24,824,472 


1,518,872,512 


738,294 
“f 556 


$ 
5,000,000 
965,820,680 
8, 041,601 
96,035,190 
“3, 935,241 
023,582 


535,994,013 
21,150,861 


Total deposits .. 

. All other liabs. .. 

Total liabs. 1,566,007 ,155 
Assets 

In Ster]. & U. S. 57 nae | 

Subsid. coin:..... 007 

——— 


on ay = "SBE tza.0 


Zot: secant. 
Prem 
All mipe. assets . 


849,384,548 
593,611,486 
LPL Ss 
vees 1,458,618,741 1,448,196 388 
s3,82 28 ot] 414; 12H 


Total asseis ..,.- 1,666,007.155 1,518,872,512 


American «Cyanamid Co.* an- 
| nounces a special meeting of stock- 
holders to be held Oct. 2, 1944, in 
| Portland, Me., to act upon a recom- 
‘ mendation ef directors that voting 
rights be given to the company’s 
class B stock. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
aluminum, steel and steel 
alloy parts for aeroplanes gre 


eg pene 
implements, etc, on the security of 
sueh merchandise, 

It was also amended to allow the | ij 
banks to make leans to farmers to 
improve their property, This latter 
power was given in conjunction 
with another act passed, the Farm 


Improvement Loans Act, which al-| T 


lows the bank to take a mortgage on 
a farm as security, a equrse previ- 
ously unknown in Canadian bank- 
ing. Banks may alse lend fishermen 
on security of fishing vessels, equip- 
ment, ete, 

"Then in section 75 it states in 


general terms that a bank can lend 
= on certain classes of seour- 


Leans Prohibited 


“But there are some people 
who can’t get a loan,” interrupted 
om. 

“Yes sure,” said Harry, “For ex- 
ample the bank act prohibits rh bens 
\lending money exceeding $1,000 

any of its officers without the = 
proval of the direetors; or to lend 
the general manager or any lower 
officer of the bank at any time 
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LAST SHOW, SEB. HELPED 
Y OCOUPY THE RWNG APTéR 


more than $10,000 or to lend more 
than 5% of its capital to a director 
of the bank or to any company in 
which the president or general 
ANAK of the bank is a partner or 
shareholder, without the approval 
of two thirds of the directors pres- 
ent at the meeting at which the loan 
is dealt with. 

“The act also prohibits a direc- 
tor of a bank being present or yot- 
ing at any meeting where a loan 
to himself or any company of which 
he is a partner or director is under 
consideration,” 


BIG POST-WAR 
HOUSING SCHEME 


UNDER WA 


Huge quantities of linoleum 
heve been supplied for naval 
vessels, Air Force Schools, 
administrative establishments, 


iP] 
WAN PUN EVEN 


BO EPETA TELE 
eT 


cines cool 


cae 
—- » 


cord ao0@ 
= 


Canada has held offinflation 
so far and other countries 
admire us for it. But if you 
and I and ous friends stop 
giving the Prices Bosrd our 
support, the whole eciling 
may still crack and then 
we'lla/llearn what hardship 
and deprivation really is! 


JOHN LABATT LIMITED 
London 


Canada 


“What about loans on real estate?” 
asked Tom, 

“They ave prohibited, except in 
such cases as are authorised under 
the Farm Improvement by Improvement Loans Act. 


me at wpe ee 


W, A, Me feat os 
pact \ Haymarket icant 4 


von % 
MURPHY, te be manager at 
Ayieatord, 


ss —_ 


. Why, Post-War” 


housing alone will _ 


keep us busy |” 


Canada badly needa hundreds of thousands of new 
homes—and that means a lot of linoleum, Then think 
of the thousands ef peeple who are just waiting for 
' Vietery to fiz up their places—and the new schools, 
hoapitals and institutions needed. Ahead of the 
linoleum industry are the unfulfilled demands of four 
years-——home, industrial and foreign. 
And that means employment! 


The workers at Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Company 
see good prospects for post-war employment, They 
have confidence in the company which kept them 
steadily employed even through the depression. They 
also know that they have protection while working, 
by virtue of sickness and accident insurance and that a 
pension awaits them when their working days are over. 


corspanyicimireo 


MONTREAL C 


CANAD 
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Lumber Supply Tightens 
As British Demand Gains 


Robomb Damage Intensifies Urgency of Maxi- 
mum Export — Coast Prefabricators Line up 


for Production and Early Shipment to U. K. 


From Our Own 


VANCOUVER. — Britain’s robot 
bomb damage, added to widespread 
previous destruction, will call upon 
British Columbia’s lumber industry 
for maximum shipments during the 
coming months, and west coast saw- 
mills are preparing to meet the 
situation. 

Timber Controller A. H. William- 
son has been out here the past few 
weeks inventorying production of 
logging camps and mills; in trade 
conferences he and Assistant Con- 
troller D; D. Rosenberry have em- 
phasized continuing U. K. demands. 

It may be necessary to curtail 
distribution of lumber in the do- 
mestic market to meet the more 
pressing. requirements overseas, 
according to spokesmen for the 
Timber Control 


Sales Have Been Freer 


Actually, the sale of lumber has 
been much more liberal than in the 
recent past, with the result that it 
has been possible to launch long- 
needed building programs in several 
communities where wartime popula- 
tion has swelled. Vancouver, for 
instance, is now experiencing one 
of the biggest building booms in 

history and this could not have 

undertaken were it not for 

supply of lumber. A year 

ago it was virtually impos- 

to obtain lumber for civilian 
construction in Vancouver or any 

other part of B: C., regardless of 

At_that time, 


and the civilian market had to wait. 
The brakes were eased early this 
year to allow for some building to 
relieve the acute housing shortage. 
Now it may become necessary to 
tighten up again on domestic flow 
of lumber because of insistent call 
from London. Officially, the U.K. 
quota continues to be about 40% of 
B. C. production—roughly equal to 
the domestic allotment, the balance 


being for the U. S., and the over- 
seas dominions. 


Canadian Prefabs for Britain 


Meanwhile elements of the Cana- 
dian construction industry are con- 
sidering plans for the fab 
of large numbers of ready or 
demountable homes for shipment to 
Britain. The prefabricated building 
industry on the west coast is being 
surveyed with a view to ascertain- 


Correspondent 


ing the potential volume of its pro- 
duction and shipment during the 
coming months. 


A Vancouver construction com- 
pany has designed a one-story sec- 
tional house measuring 24 x 26 ft. 
and containing living-room, two béd- 
rooms, kitchen and bathroom. Ex- 
terior and interior type Douglas fir 
plywood form the walls and the 
house has been designed around a 
service unit approved by British 
architects to be manufactured in 
Britain. . This service unit com- 
prises toilet, bath, wash basin, 
cooking and heating facilities, 
laundry tub, sink and refrigerator 
ranged in double rows, back to 
back. . 


The extent of this trade in pre- 
fabricated houses remains to be seen 
and several factors have yet to be 
worked out, but it is known that 
Britain wants at least one million 
such structures. Unless the trade 
attempts to supply that number or 
more, the domestic supply is not 
likely to be seriously disturbed, 
but in addition to this type of hous- 
ing Britain requires lumber for al- 
most every conceivable structural 
purpose, so that it is almost im- 
possible to over-estimate actual 
needs, 


Emissaries Stress Urgency 


Two or three special commissions 
representing the U. K. timber trade 
have been to Canada in recent 
months and all of them have stress- 
ed the need for a continuing pro- 
duction effort in ‘the Canadian for- 
est industries if the British demand 
is to be satisfied. British construc- 
tion industries require Canadian 
lumber not only at present but for 
the period following the war, and 
as previously reported in The Fi- 
nancial Post, contracts have already 
been placed for some $140 millions 
worth of Canadian lumber for the 
two years immediately following 
the return to peace. 


These orders are not to be con- 
sidered in the light of an increase 
over normal business, but as an 
assurance that Canada will continue 
to ship in considerable volume when 


-wartime controls'are removed: and 


the fluctuating price situation might 
tempt the industry to’sell a large 
proportion of its output to markets 
other than the United Kingdom. 


Gradual Price Decontrol 
During Interwar Period? 


(Continued from page 7) 
ence of the Government's stabiliza- 
tion policy. That policy, as you 
know, is to prevent the inflation 
and upheaval of our economy which 
would otherwise have been a nat- 
ural consequence of war. So far as 
the administration of price control 


-jis concerned, there are several 


choices open. 
Two Courses Rejected 

First, price control could be aban- 
doned as soon as victory is assured 
and war contracts are sharply cur- 
tailed. For the reasons already 
given, it is likely that such a step 
would permit an initial drastic rise 
in prices and ruin any chance of an 
orderly transition from war to 
peace. In any event, the risk is so 
great that it would be madness to 
invite it. It would be a gross be- 
trayal of our fighting men if they 
were to return to a condition of 
skyrocketing prices followed even- 
tually by a violent collapse. We can 
rule out the first alternative as be- 
ing completely contrary to declared 
Government policy. 

Secondly, we could relax price 
ceiling control and shift to a selec- 
tive type of control, concentrating 
on items which bulk large in the 
cost-of-living index and allowing 
price increases for other goods 
wherever their costs of production 
are substantially higher than in the 
Dasic period. The latter is really a 
cost-plus system and would be of 
most immediate benefit to the war 
production industries planning to 
return to civilian productidh. This 
approach has a superficial attrac- 
tion, but when you look at it more 
closely you can see that it is riddled 
with dangers, difficulties, and dis- 
criminations. It means leaving the 
basic period principle of price con- 
trol for a new principle which re- 
cognizes cost increases, however 
temporary, as a basis for price ad- 
vances, 


Cost-Plus in Disfavor 

Every ‘time a price is raised 
somebody’s costs go up and that, 
in turn, is reason for further price 
increases. So goes the inflationary 
spiral. Such a procedure could 
easily lead to widespread and sub- 
stantial price incredses to the detri- 
ment of the consumer and, also, to 
that of business and labor. The 
Prices Board could not take a 
“tough” attitude on items which 
are important in the cost of living 
and an “easy” attitude on items 
which are not, That would be gross 
discrimination as between one pro- 
ducer and another, and would not 
be tolerated for long. If the Board 
were to accept a cost-plus system 
and still try to keep down the 
prices of cost-of-living items it 
would have no logical alternative 
but to subsidize producers of cost- 
of-living items for increases in costs. 
How much more in subsidies this 
would involve no one could say, 
but it would probably run to large 
figures. 

And here I should interject that 
the concern of the Board is to keep 
subsidies to a minimum and to 
get rid of them when feasible—not 
to add to them. They have been a 
useful and, indeed, essential weapon 


Because he climbs; 
YOURMLIVING STANDARD CLIMBS 


Men such as this “lumberjack”, “topping” 
one of Canada’s great trees at a dizzy height, 
help give Canada a richer life. Jobs such as 
this, created by enterprising people, stimulate 
the very life-blood of the country and give 
rise to further jobs, further opportunities, 
further production. of wealth. 


Lumbering is one of the many industries 
which have been fostered, counselled and: 
supported by this Bank’s constructive and 
friendly help since pre-Confederation days. 
Spurred on by the realization of opportunity, 


the lumber industry 


has faced its risks, 


absorbed its losses and developed to its now 


important stature in 


Canadian and world 


markets, all within the framework of private 


business. 


This, free men and women of vision have ac- 
complished—a past performance that speaks 


well for future progress. 


Free enterprise 


aspires ever to higher things. For your sake, 


and for the sake of 
it free. 


Canada’s youth, keep 


"BANK@TORONTO 


B. S. VANSTONE, General Manager 
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to meet emergency conditions, but 
they are a wartime expedient and 
they should not be continued for 
long into the postwar without a 
careful and critical examination of 
their implications and their par- 
ticular function from a_ longer- 
range point of view. There are 
other objections to a cost-plus ap- 
proach. It might seriously reduce 
the incentive to efficient operation, 
particularly, at a time of strong 
demand. Consequently, it would be 
necessary for the Board to under- 
take a detailed analysis of cost of 
production and as well, to take a 
view about what profits are justifi- 
able. This would mean in effect a 
system of control of profits. Such 
an administrative task would be 
both difficult and expensive, 


Will Stick to 1941 

The third choice is the one which 
the Board has decided to follow in 
the belief that by so doing it car- 
ries out most effectively the man- 
date of the Government in its stab- 
ilization policy. In a sentence, the 
procedure will be to maintain stable 
prices established at the basic period 
level of 1941 and as goods formerly 
prohibited or restricted begin to 
reach the market they, too, will be 
priced at the level which they had 
already established, or — for new 
goods—at the level which would 
have been appropriate if they had 
been sold in the fall of 1941. As a 
matter of fact, the Board has just 
completed a detailed consolidation 
of its pricing procedures, to be issued 
in a few days as Order No. A-414, 
which includes an explanation of 
the methods to be followed: in set- 


ting ceiling prices on new goods} 


coming on the market. 

The continued maintenance of 
basic period prices is not so difficult 
as it may sound, Our price ceiling 
is based mainly on 1941 costs and 
prices. Conditions were far from 
being depressed in that year. We 
had had two years of wartime ex- 
pansion and many prices had al- 
ready been increased in line with 
rising costs. We’ know, of course, 
that costs in many industries have 
risen since 1941, but we also have 
reason to’ believe that a good many 
of these cost increases are, or 
should be of a temporary character. 

Where costs require adjustment 
I think it is important to stress that 
this does not mean the Board is 
advocating a policy of lower wage 
rates. On the contrary, the ap- 
proach outlined, as I shall explain 
in a moment, affords the best 
chance for keeping up the volume 
of production and, in turn, support- 
ing employment and wages. There 
are other ways, however, in which 
there will be a reduction in real 
labor costs. There is likely to be a 
decline in labor turnover, a return 
of more skilled and proficient work- 
ers from the armed services and 
war industry to their civilian oc- 
cupations, a considerable saving in 
the need for overtime, reduction of 
absenteeism and so on—all factors 
which will tend to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the working force and 
reduce real labor costs. It is to be 
expected also that costs of at least 
some materials will fall as war ship- 
ping rates decline and as sources of 
supply, not now accessible, are re- 
opened. 


Down to Brass Tacks 
As well, there ought to be- scope 
for a general improvement in 
managerial and operational effi- 
ciency with the elimination of 
wasteful or inefficient practices, 
which almost inevitably creep in 


under the urgent demands for speed 


in wartime. More careful buying of 
supplies, the ability to obtain im- 
proved materials and to replace 
wartime substitutes, together with 
the restoration of normal and 
cheaper sources of supply, should 
all work to reduce costs. And, 
finally, there has, undoubtedly, 
been. a marked advance in indus- 
trial ;techniques and organization 
under wartime experience, which 
should result in lower unit costs. 


I am not overlooking the fact that 
declining volume resulting from 
curtailed war orders may increase 

of production. But to increase 
prices is no way to enlarge volume 
of production and sales; on the con- 
trary, it is a sure way of restricting 
it. It is worth remembering, for 
example, that those industries 
which succeeded in holding up their 
prices in the great depression gen- 
erally found that this resulted in 
sharply curtailed volume and con- 
sequently unemployment. 

It seems clear that a genuine en- 
deavor to prevent prices from rising 
in the early stages of transition 
will greatly improve our chances of 
building a large volume of peace- 
time production, both for the do- 
mestic market and for export mar- 
kets. Volume production and com- 
petitive prices are inseparably as- 
sociated; prices must be kept down 
to get volume, and volume is the 
only basis on which costs can be 
kept low. If we fail to take the 
bold view‘of preventing prices from 
rising as a vital means of attain- 
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, at it is used to-actuate a variety o 


‘the RCAF and RAF. It is interesting to‘ 
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of such hydraulic installations are designed oad ad by DOWTY. 3 
has pioneered for twelve years in hydraulics; the name DOWTY has ba 


ymous with skilled design and fine performance in hydraulic equipmé 
gsent we are working for war, but we are also planning for 


‘when we can supply Canadian-made DOWTY: hydraulic, 


f, industrial use. Then DOWTY'S technical information, 


perice and first class engineering facilities, will be availapia: 
hh equipment for every need —equipment made by a Wi 


ample, it might be feasible to re- 
move broad groups of commodities 
from the ceiling as their supplies 
increase and demand becomes less 
exaggerated. The timing will be 
important and we should not over- 
look the fact that in due course, 
and perhaps quite quickly, the 
danger of inflation will be replaced 
by the risk of deflation. 

As war production is cut we face 
an enormous readjustment in our 
economy which will influence pur- 
chasing power and will banish the 
shortages which appear so formid- 
able at present. In preventing in- 
‘flation in the early stages of transi- 
tion a real contribution is made to 


ing volume much above pre-war 


levels, if we adopt the narrow: ap- 
proach of merely trying to re- 
establish pre-war préduction and 
markets, then we shall. be throwing 
away our prospects for high em- 
ployment and a progressive and ex- 
panding society. 

Both labor and enterprise have a 
vital stake in co-operating with the 
Prices Board in preventing prices 
from rising. Naturally, some excep- 
tions may have to be made and it 
is not intended to follow hard and 
fast rules any more than we have 
done in dealing with the pricing 
problems of the war years. But it 
is important to deal with exceptions 
as exceptions and not allow the ex- 
ceptions to develop into a policy 
itself. 

Decontrol By Stages 

There is no way of predicting 
how long price control will be 
needed during the transition period. 
That will depend on how long the 
war continues against Japan, on 
how quickly reconversion proceeds. 
It will depend on the degree of 
restraint shown by the public in 
the use of accumulated purchasing 
power. It will depend on how 


prices act in other countries, and so] - 
on. The danger of inflation will be]" 


reduced as productive resources of 
men and machines are released 
from war use. As we swing over 
on to peacetime conditions it will 
become possible to plan for the re- 
laxation of price control, 

It is too early to determine spe- 
cific procedures for decontrolling 
prices, It is quite possible that the 
withdrawal of price ceiling con- 
trol may proceed in stages; for ex- 


apolis-Honeywell direct. 
Honeywell Electric Janitor. 
all fittings. Price $31.75, 


help avoid the danger of deflation 
in the later stages. One only has to 
look at a chart showing the abrupt 
rise and fall of prices following the 
last war to appreciate how the final 
up-swing accentuated the following 
deflation. If we can cut off that 
sort of crazy in prices and 
prevent the e which the 
kicks of inflation would 
cause, we shall- have made solid 
progress toward an orderly recon- 
version, 
Price Floor Problem 
Let us be clear, however, that 
important as price control is, it is 
only one aspect of econdmic policy. 
By its nature, it is directed toward 


keeping prices from rising and, 
while the prevention of inflation 
will help in reducing the danger of 
deflation, a price ceiling does not 
and cannot prevent prices 
falling. To minimize that danger, 
ways and means must be found of 
sustaining employment and ‘na- 
tional income at levels much higher 
than we knew before the war. 
Solutions must be found to many 
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from | thing 


of the national and international | The task before 


problems which have grown out of 
the dislocations of war. 

The whole problem of recon- 
struction m9 ahead, war contract 
cancella of surplus 
comninodities and plants, corporate 


job of organizing for war. To meet 
it successfully will call for all the 
imagination, courage and planning 
which business, labor, agriculture 
and government can provide. 


PRIORITIES 
LIFTED 


ON HONEYWELL 
ELECTRIC JANITOR CONTROLS 


To save coal, the government has released materials for the 
manufacture of Electric Janitor Damper Controls for hand- 
fired heating plants. The Electric Janitor automatically openg 
and closes furnace drafts on slight room temperature changes, 
It also allows the fire to burn evenly and the proper rege 
tion to take place. And fuel bills are lowered from 10 to 30% 


SAVES LABOR PROVIDES MORE COMFORT 


The Honeywell Electric Janitor tends furnace 24 hours a day. 
It ends damper juggling and saves you many trips to the 


basement to adjust the dampers. 
electrically operated 


The Electric Janitor is 
. » « nO manual attention is necessary. 


Just set the Honeywell room thermostat at the temperature 


you desire and the Electric Janitor will do the rest. 


In 


average weather it is only necessary to refuel your furnace 


twice a day. 


Only a limited number of these controls will be available, so 
call your heating contractor or your coal dealer or Minne- 
And be sure you get the genuine 
It comes packed complete with 
installation extra. 


It can be 


installed on your present furnace or boiler and pays for itself 


quickly, 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 


REGULATOR COMPANY. LIMITED 


117 Peter Street, Toronto. Branches: Montreal and Calgary. 
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We Have Been Asked 


The Financial Post will provide subscribers as quickly as possible the 
answers to specific questions about business, taxation, investments, war- 
time regulations and other subjects. The Post cannot undertake to make 
predictions, will not express opinions on matters involving individual business 
judgment or on conditions or investments outside Canada. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to Business Enquiry Editor, The Financial Post, 


481 University 


Ave. A four-cent stamp and address label from subscrib- 


er's copy of The Financial Post must be enclosed. 


INCOME TAX, 


? Mother-in-law 

I understand some change was 
recently made in the income tax 
law, allowing a taxpayer deduct- 
ions for supporting his wife’s 
relatives such as a mother-in-law. 
Is this correct? 


Under the new regulations a tax- 
payer is entitled to the same de- 
ductions for his wife’s dependent 
relations as for his own, the term 
dependents now including parents- 
in-law, grandparents-in-law, broth- 
ers and sisters-in-law, sons and 
daughters-in-law. 


Adopted Children 


My wife and I have no children 
and we have been thinking of 
adopting one or two. What allow- 
ances as regards income tax are 
made in such cases? Do adopted 
children rank the same as one’s 
own children? 


Adopted children rank.the same 
as one’s own children as regards in- 
eome tax. You will be allowed a de- 


RECORD RUNS ON RECORD TIME 


Duplicating jobs simply fly from the machine, 
in a Sa stream, when it is loaded with 
Script Mimeo Bond. 

“Stops”, due to clogging and plucking, which 
waste time are minimized ... Script Mimeo 
Bond is specially treated at the mill to make its 
sarface fuzz-free. 

If you are short-staffed and jobs must be done 
in record time... specify non-stop Script 
Mimeo Bond. It comes in buff, green, blue, 
white or pink from your Provincial Paper dealer. 
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duction of $28 from normal tax and 
$80 from graduated tax, a total de- 
duction of $108 for each child under 
18 years of age and dependent on 
you or-if over 18, while attending 
school or college up to 21 if depend- 
ent on you. In fact, according to 
the recent amendments to the in- 
come tax act a taxpayer is allowed 
deductions for any child for whose 
support he is responsible. 


INVESTMENTS 


Mica Co. of Canada 


Could you tell me what results 
are being secured at present by 
Mica Co. of Canada? I have heard 
that the company’s mica properties 
have been closed down and won- 
dered, if this is true, how the 
company is doing. 


Mica Co, of Canada is now 
chiefly interested in the ee 
of mica, its two mica /properties 
having been closed down as their 
costs were somewhat above what 
could be received for turning out 
mica. However, the processing end 
of the comparty’s business has shown 
considerable expansion recently. 

Sales for the seven months ended 
July 31, 1944, totalled $143,250 com- 
pared with $104,699 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. After all 
expenses (including considerable 
expense in connection with expan- 
sion) net profit was $12,333 for the 
six months ending June 30. It has 
been suggested that the company 
may have a “potential ability” to 
earn $50,000 a year, which would be 
about 3c a share on the present out- 
standing capital. Working capital 
was $92,000 at June 30, 1944. 


Anglo-Canadian Oil 


I would greatly appreciate some 
details as to earnings of Anglo- 
Canadian Oil Co, and the com- 
pany’s present prospects. How is 
the financial position? 

Anglo-Canadian Oil Co. realized a 
profit equal to 12.3 cents a share in 
the year ended Jan. 31, 1944, com- 
pared with 14.1 cents a share in the 
preceding year. Wells in which the 
company is interested have. been 
showing reduced output, the reduc- 
tion not being offset completely by 
further wells drilled. As ground 
available for drilling wells in Turner 
Valley is not as extensive as pre- 
viously, and drilling costs are high, 
there is a strong possibility that 
income from wells may continue to 
decline, 

Fortunately, a considerable part 
of income is derived from drilling 
of oil wells for others, through a 

bsidiary, and drilling of wells has 

een on a large scale recently. There 
is an intensive search on for dis- 
covery of new sources of oil and the 
company’s services are in demand 
for drilling of test wells for others. 
If a new oil field should be found, 
of course, the company is in an ex- 


CNR MANAGER 


Arthur McL. Kirk, appointed by 

Canadian National Railways to 

new position of — traffic 

manager with office in Toronto. 

He was CNR's general passenger 
agent at Montreal. 


cellent position to participate in its 
development. Not only has the 
company’s subsidiary. retired its 
funded debt, but working capital as 
at Jan. 31, 1944, showed an increase 
to $1.4 millions, which is the equiva- 
lent of more than 50 cents a share 
on the company’s 2,250,000 outstand- 
ing shares. 


Bell Telephone 


Is Bell Telephone Co. earning 
the present dividend which they 
are now paying? Is there apt to 
be a reduction in the dividend 
rate and if so would it have any 
effect on the value of the shares? 
Bell Telephone Co. earned $8.85 

per share including the refundable 
portion of the Excess Profits Tax (or 
$6.91 per share excluding the refund- 
able portion) for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1943. .In 1942 the company 
earned $9.57 per share including or 
$8.72 per share excluding the re- 
fundable portion of the Excess 
Prodts Tax. For previous years 
earnings were $8.77 per share in 
1941, $8.15 per share in 1940, $8.05 
per share in 1939, $8.06 per share in 
1938, 

As a result of only $6.91 a share 
being earned before taking into ac- 
count the refundable portion of the 
Excess Profits Tax, $893,381 had to 
be taken from the surplus account 
in order to pay the dividend on the 
common stock. However, the re- 
fundable portion of the Excess 
Profits Tax amounted to $1,654,000 
for 1943 so that taking it into account 
the company had a surplus for the 
year. This amount at some future 
date will be made available to the 
company but it is not available for 
distribution at present, The com- 

any’s working capital position as at 

ec. 31, 1943, was sufficiently strong 
for it.to continue paying dividends 
at the $8 rate provided it desired to 
do so. Working capital at Dec. 31, 
1943, amounted to $4,017,142 as com- 
pared with $682,401 at Dec. 31, 1942. 

The Financial Post is not aware 
of any change being proposed in 
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SOUTH - 
AMERICA? 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 

(3 branches) 
BRAZIL 
Pernambuco 
Rio de Janciro 
San 


tos 
Sao Paulo 


Is e:cureen important South American cities, this 


bank operates well-established branches. 


Managers 


of these branches know South America, have lived 
there for years. They speak the language, know the 
people and enjoy wide and friendly business contacts. 
These men can be of practical assistance to any Cana- 


dian firm wishing to know more about South America ’ 


and the establishment of trade connections there. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


Letters of Introduction to South America 


We are always glad to provide Canadian travellers with 
letters of introduction to our Managers in South America. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA 


BRITISH GUIANA 
Georgetown 
New Amsterdam 


COLOMBIA 
Barranquilla 
Bogota 

Cali 


Cartagena 
Manizales 


Medellin 


URUGUAY 


Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


PERU 
Lima 


Ciudad Bolivar 
Maracaibo 


Branches also in British Honduras, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Haiti and throughout the British West Indies, 
. ' 
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sada and Latin America since 1899 


NEW WARTIME REGULATIONS 


Lumber: WPTB Order No. A-1299, 
Effective Aug. 1, provides maxi- 
mum manufacturers’ and whole- 
salers’ prices for lumber shipped 
from Alberta and B. C. (except the 
Vancouver Forest district) for sale 
in eastern Canada, Timber Admin. 
A. H. Williamson. 


Lumber: WPTB Order No. A-1303, 
effective Aug. 1, provides maximum 
retailers’ prices for lumber and 
millwork in the greater Ottawa dis- 
trict and the City of Hull. Timber 
Admin. A. H. Williamson. 


Grapefruit; WPTB Order No. 
A-1322, effective Aug. 24, removes 
grapefruit packed in glass contain- 
ers from the list of rationed com- 
modities for the period Aug. 24-Oct. 
14, Admin, of Consumer Rationing, 
H. I. Ross. 
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Jewellery; WPTB Order No. 
A-1337, effective Sept. 1, provides 
that manufacturers may make 
jewellery in up to 60% of the de- 
signs filed by him with the adminis- 
trator, instead of 35% as allowed by 
Section 2 of Order A-981, which is 
a" Admin. of Jewellery, H. H. 

evy. 


Potatoes: WPTB Order 


No. 


the dividend rate of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. The dividend rate is a 
matter of company policy for the 
company directors to decide and 
their decision, of course, will be 
based on the conditions prevailing 
at the time they consider the 
matter, 

As a rule the effect of any divi- 
dend reduction is to lower the 
market price of the stock. Conse- 
quently should the Bell Telephone 
cut the dividend rate on their com- 
mon stock we would expect their 
stock to sell at a lower_price. 


Hayes Steel Products 


Would you.kindly give me some 
information on Hayes Steel Prod- 
ucts Ltd.? 


Hayes Steel Products Ltd. manu- 
factures clutches, front axles, uni- 
versal joints, propeller shafts for 
automobile vehicles, drop forgings 
and stampings, grinding balls and 
detachable drill bits for the mining 
industry, pole line and high tension 
line hardware and is engaged in 
general machine work. A subsidi- 
ary, O & W. McVean Ltd., manufac- 
tures vehicle wheels, carriage and 
sleigh wood stock, hubs, spokes, 
rims, shafts and poles. 

The company holds a minority in- 
terest of 20% in the Kelsey Wheel 
Co., Windsor, Ont., a Canadian sub- 
sidiary of Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp. 
of Detroit, Michigan, which manu- 
factures automobile wheels of 11 
types for the Canadian market. 

This company’s fiscal year ends 
July 31, but the 1944 figures have 
not yet been released, so any infor- 
mation which we can give you is 
based on figures as at July 31, 1943. 
Capitalization of the company con- 
sists solely of 90,000 shares of no 
par value common stock which are 
carried on the balance sheet at a 
book value of $168,480. The company 
carried its properties at $379,847 as 
at July 31, 1943, after deducting a 
depreciation reserve of $2,700,888. 
Working capital at that time 
amounted to $1,444,421, an increase 
of $986,660 from Dec. 31, 1939 when 
working capital amounted to $457,- 
761. 


Earnings per share on the common 
stock were $1.25 in 1943 excluding 
the refundable proportion of the ex- 
cess profits tax and $5.92 per share 
including the refundable proportion 
of the excess profits tax. In 1942 
the company earned $4.31 excluding 
and $4.53 including the refundable 
proportion of the excess profits tax. 
In 1941 the company earned $3.51 
per share on common stock. 


CPR’s Soo Line 


Reorganized 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Ste. Marie Railroad Co. has 
now taken over its predecessor, the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co., known as the 
“Soo Line.” 

Directors of the new company 
are: D. C. Coleman, Montreal; J. E. 
Blunt and H. B. Vanderblue, 
Chicago; H. LaLiberte, Duluth; C. 
G. Parker, Neenah, Wis.; Joseph 
Chapman, P. V. Eames, H. C. Grout, 
F, T. Heffelfinger, C. T. Jaffray, H. 
S. Kingman, H. S. Mitchell, J. S. 
Pillsbury, L. E. Wakefield, and G. 
W. Webster, Minneapolis. 

Officers elected by the directors 
are: H. C. Grout, president; J. L. 
Hetland and C. S. Pope, vice-presi- 
dents; P. J. Stock, secretary; C. H. 
Bender, treasurer; and J. E. Olson, 
assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 

Operation of the property by the 
new company began Sept. 1. The 
old company filed a_ petition in 
bankruptcy under Sec. 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act on Dec. 31, 1937. 

The new company is authorized 
to issue the new securities as pro- 
vided under the reorganization plan, 
the effective date of which is Jan. 
1, 1941. The securities to be issued 
are reported to be $8,051,700 first 
mortgage series A cumulative in- 
come 4%% bonds due 1971; $20,129,- 
000 general mortgage series A in- 
come 4% bonds due 1991; and 719,- 
104 shares of no par value common 
stock. Equipment obligations and 
trustees’ certificates totalling $2,663,- 
829 are to be assumed by the new 
company. : 

It is expected that the new securi- 
ties should be available for distri- 
bution in the near future. 

Unsecured creditors and _ stock- 
holders of the old company were 
not allowed any participation in 
the new company. 

Under the plan of reorganization 
a Voting Trust Agreement was en- 
tered into, pursuant to which there 
will, under certain conditions, be 
five voting trustees until Dec. 31, 
"1950. . 


The voting trustees selected were: 
H. C. Grout, H. S. Mitchell and 
G. W. Webster of Minneapolis repre- 
senting the CPR; H. S. Kingman of 
Minneapolis representing the Sav- 
ings Banks Committee; and H. B. 
Vanderblue of Chicago representing 
the Insurance Group Committee. 

Mr. Grout, a native of Wisconsin, 
was appointed chief executive of- 
ficer of the Soo Line last May, prior 
to which time he had been general 
manager of the western lines of the 
CPR at Winnipeg. 


A-1340, effective Sept. 1, revokes 
certain sections of A-929 referring 
to periodic increases for shippers’ 
maximum prices. Admin. of Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables, E. J. Cham- 


bers, 
e * * 


Jam Pulp: WPTB Order No. 
A-1334, effective Sept. 1, provides 
-regulations governing the holding 
of jam pulp for manufacturing jam 
for essential requirements. Co- 
ordinator, Foods Admin. K. W. 
Taylor. i e 

s 


- Housing: WPTB Order No. A-1335, 
effective Sept. 1, provides regula- 
tions governing vacant housing 
accommodation in the city of Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Rentals Admin., Owen 
Lobley. 
@ a 


Canned Atlantic Fish: WPTB Or; 
der No. A-1326, effective Sept. 1, 
provides regulations concerning the 
pricing and sale of canned Atlantic 
fish and shellfish. Admin. of Fish 
and Fish Products, A. N. McLean. 


Women’s, Misses’ and Girls’ 
Dresses, Suits and Coats: WPTB 
Order No, A-1333, effective Sept. 1, 
provides mark-ups and hence maxi- 
mum prices for retail sales of 
women’s, misses’ and girls’ dresses, 
suits and coats of every type and 
size except fur coats and infants’ 
sizes (2 and under). Admin. of Re- 
tail Trade, E. G. Burton. 


Processed Cherries: WPTB Order 
No. A-1341, effective Sept. 5, revises 
A-1292 with respect to markups 
for frozen pitted sour type cherries. 
Admin. of Processed Fruit and 
Vegetables, F. D, Mathers. 

s 


Grapes: WPTB Order No. A-1345, 
effective Sept. 5, includes vinifera 
type grapes in the schedule to Or- 
der No. A-1091, thereby fixing 
maximum prices and markups for 
wholesalers and retailers. Admin. 
of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, E. J. 
Chambers, fo . 

Footwear: WPTB Order No. 
A-1332, effective Sept. 15, provides 
detailed regulations governing the 
manufacture of footwear. Orders 
Nos. A-489, A-580, A-478, A-524 and 
A-973 are revoked and replaced by 
the order. Admin. of Footwear, 
G.G. Hodges. 


- 

Fertilizer: WPTB Order No. 
A-1339, effective Sept. 5, provides 
a new schedule to Order A-1036 re- 
specting maximum prices of fertil- 
izer in eastern Canada. WPTB Or- 
der No. A-1338, effective Sept. 5, 
provides such a new schedule for 
Order A-1055, respecting British 
Columbia. Admin. of Fertilizers and 
Pesticides, G. S. Peart. 

* oe 
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Grapes: WPTB Order No. A-1344, 
effective Sept. 5, provides maxi- 
mum prices of labrusca type grapes. 
Admin. .of Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
tables, E. J, Chambers. 


a have always been an im- 

portant article of commerce. Long 
years ago, in the days of earliest naviga- 
tion, ships sailed to distant points, braved 
the dangers of uncharted seas in their 
search for more brilliant reds and blues 
that would not fade. Tyre itself rose to 
fame largely on the quality of the dyes that 
it could offer to the early world, 


To-day the important part that dyes play 
in industry is nq secret. Busy shoppers 
look for smart materials, feel their fine 
texture and ask, “Is the colour fast?” 


The answer to-day can be in the affirma- 
tive, for such is the progress in the manu- 
facture of dyes that colours are available in 
Canada now that are equal to any the 
world has yet produced. Silks, cottons, 
rayons, woollens and other fabrics can 
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CANADIAN 


Roy Named G. M. 
Of Can. Cottons 


From Our Own Correspondent 

— J. Irving Roy, 
director and comptroller of Can- 
adian Cottons, Ltd., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the 
company, succeeding W. V. Boyd, 
who is retiring from the office 
after serving the company and 


Sept. 16,1944 . THE FINANCIAL POST 


Suggestions for 
September Investment: 


Our Investment Booklet for September is now 
ready for mailing, This issue contains a special 
section dealing with the shares of Canadian 
Chartered Banks. 


Copies are available upon request. 


4 


Write, or telephone WAverley $681 


Cottons. 


To provide dyes equal to every need 
of the textile, paper and leather 
industries of Canada is one of the 
many functions of the Organic 
Chemicals Division of Canadian 
Industries Limited. 


predecessor companies 

years. Mr. Boyd is to continue his 

interest with the company, as 
| vice-president and director. 

It is further announced that 
Joseph D, Dolphin, a director and 
formerly manager of the com- 
pany’s Gibson mill at Marysville, 
N.B., has been appointed to be 
manager of mills for Canadian 
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take on the brilliance of the rainbow, 
resistant to sunlight, to perspiration, to 
salt air and water, to constant tubbing or 
dry cleaning according to the purpose for 
which they may be intended. 
And thus through the magic of commercial 
chemistry, the test tube has replaced the 
sailidg ship and man’s search for bril- 
liance need go no further than the confines 
of the laboratory. 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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IN YOUR OPINION 


Keeping Fit For Wa 


Percy Black 

Amherst, N.S., and a member of 

parliament for Cumberland, N.S. 

I definitely favor compulsory 
training in peacetime for the.armed 
services. I believe Canada should 
‘be prepared to protect its national 
interests in any emergency but not 
to be dominated by militarism. Our 
youth will respond: naturally to 
properly directed training. And it 
‘will be well for them to have phy- 
sical training and be subjected to 
discipline which will tend to create 
respect in themselves and inculcate 
regard for authority and the duty 
they owe their country and our flag 
as good citizens. 


C. L. Berry 
Manager, Radio Station CFGP, 
Grand Prairie. 


Compulsory military training for 
Canadian youth in peacetime is 
most desirable. Apart from forming 
the nucleus of an army to assure the 
freedom of Canada and her present 
allies in case of unwarranted attack, 
the discipline and physical fitness 
so essential for character and stam- 
ina in Canada’s youth would be de- 
veloped. Thrée months each year 
for three years commencing at the 
age of eighteen with previou8 physi- 
cal culture training in schools 
would do much for Canada’s rising 
generation and Canada in the post- 
war world, It is better to be safe 
than sorry every 20 years. 


a * 

E. A. Corbett 

Director, Canadian Association for 

Adult Education, Torento. 
_I believe Canada should have 
some form of compulsory service 
leading to national physical fitness 
and a better understanding of th 
responsibilities of citizenship in a 
democracy. The CCC camps in the 
United States were successful in both 
fields. It would be less difficult to 
get public support for some such 
form of service than for compulsory 
military training and it would serve 
the same ultimate purpose. 


Fay G. Davies 
General manager,, National Life 
Assurance Company, Toronto. 
Due to the consideration of prob- 
lems dealing with war and rehabili- 
tation, I have not been able to study 
the matter of postwar military ac- 
tivities. It is safe to assume, how- 
ever, that a much larger armed force 
will be necessary in postwar than 
was the case during the inter-war 
years. It is essential that the youth 
of our country be trained under a 
plan which will include physical 
fitness, -good. citizenship. and a 
sense of discipline. It is question- 
able, however, if such training, 
while it may be of a military char- 
acter, will have much direct mili- 
tary significance due to the age of 
those who are participating. 
Military preparedness will obvi- 
ously be a postwar national neces- 
sity. The method by which it can 
be attained may safely be left for 
later consideration. 


James Lester Douglas 
Member fer Queens, Charlotte- 
tewn, P.E.1., House of Commons. 
I do not favor compulsory mili- 

tary training. I believe we should 
have military force in peacetime 
partly permanent, partly voluntary, 
both branches to be stationed in 
every military district, in every 
province. The nonactive force 
should have training weekly 
throughly the year and at annual 
camps or headquarters. The per- 
manent force should be largely 
augmented with men _ returning 
from overseas who desire to con- 
tinue active. The organization 
would be changed considerably to 
meet new postwar conditions and 
in the light of experiences gained 
from present means of warfare. 
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The Question: Should Canada have compulsory 
military training in peacetime? What form? 


H. P. Davidson 

~~ The Acadian, Wolfville, 

While it may be necessary for 
Canada to maintain armed forces in 
the days of peace following the 
present war, I am not in -favor of 
compulsory military training. Rather 
would I favor a volunteer force 
similar to the present reserve army 
but made up of younger men, who 
would have hours of training and 
lectures each week with a period of 
more extensive training in camp 
for a few weeks each year.’ Of 
course, it is presdmed Canada will 
continue to maintain a small per- 
manent force, and I’ would favor 
also the continuation of cadet train- 
ing in the schools. 

e 


Watson Kirkconnell 

Professor of English and well- 

known speaker and author, Mc- 

Master University, Hamilton. 

I have always supported some 
form of military training for youth 
as invaluable in creating a sense of 
discipline and civic responsibility, 
The present war and the uncertain- 
ties of world peace for at least next 
half century make urgent a system 
of compulsory military service for 
all young Canadians, perhaps begin- 
ning at the age of eighteen or im- 
mediately after high school gradua- 
tion. Only thus can we fulfill our 
share of responsibility in an essen- 
tial framéwork of world security. A 
trained democratic citizenry is 
also more immune to irresponsible 
selfishness from above and to sedi- 


tious violence from below. 
* 7 * 


Milton F. Gregg 

President, University of New 

Brunswick, Fredericton. 

I do not favor for Canada a com- 
pulsory peacetime military training 
system in its pre-war European in- 
terpretation. Instead, I suggest a 
completely reoriented universal 
compulsory service training plan 
conducted as a national enterprise 
to provide each age group reaching 
17 and 18 with two consecutive sum- 
mers with candidates well shuffled 
within groups and trained in areas 
outside province of origin. 

The program should include 
means for inculcating physical and 
mental fitness, inspiring morale, 
group and self-discipline and con- 
trol, including some features drawn 
from the basic stages of armed 
force general and trades training 
and from advance scouting pro- 
gram, also_cultural and citizenship 
activities. 

In group living and training they 
should study and practice the con- 
ception of democracy and incorpor- 


ate practical illustrations of its re- 
sponsibilities as. well as individual 
freedoms, Objectives of the plan 
should provide (a) Basic qualities 
and. training for the technique of 
Canadian’ citizenship. (b) A sound 
foundation for any future armed 
force special training whether sea, 
land or air. (c) A more closely knit 
Canadian unity. 
* 


J. S. Mills 

Provincial Normal School, Saska- 

toon. 

The answer to your question 
should be an emphatic “Yes,” for 
soldiers never caused a war, but the 
lack of them makes it impossible to 
win one. My. suggestion is. that 
compulsory military training should 
begin at the age of 17 and continue 
until every youth has put in ten 
months’ training. Most, if not all, 
of this training should take place 
during the summer months in 
camps well distributed throughout 
the Dominion. The training should 
be as realistic as possible, and only 
professional soldiers should be al- 
lowed to eee 

o * 


William Noakes 

Editor, Sun, Brandon, Man. 

Canada cannot ever again afford 
to possess a ridiculous form of mili- 
tia and to starve it in the pacifist 
fashion of the past. A dreadful war 
should have taught even Ottawa 

at. 

Canada must select from the more 
experienced men available after 
actual war service. a moderate 
standing army and furnish it with 
modern equipment. No less,. Every 
able-bodied young man should 
serve a training period under these 
capable “regulars” and some in- 
formed officers. After that the 
young men should remain members 
of our reserve army. A _ worth- 
while war department could evolve 
a scheme of efficient defense if and 
when the need arises. 

The cost might seem high, but not 
so expensive as. amateur prepara- 
tion for war in 8‘ hurry, 


s * J 
T. W. Offen 
» The Gazette, Rivers, Man, 

Iam in favor of compulsory mili- 
tary training in some form in peace- 
time with proper democratic safe- 
guards, I see no reason why every 
physically fit young man should not 
have a short period of training 
against a national emergency. Such 
training would imbue our young 
manhood. with a_sense.of personal 
responsibility in the well-being and 
protection of their native lands. In 
members of the Canadian Legion, 


B.C. Closes Highway Gap 
By Terrace-Rupert Link 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER.—A new 95-mile 
road linking Prince Rupert with 
Terrace in central British Colum- 
bia was formally opened during the 
past week, marking a significant 
development in the expansion of the 
province’s highway system. 

Like many other projects carried 
out in the Pacific Northwest in the 


of British Columbia in the Prince 
Rupert district. The difficult mus- 
keg country around the Prince 
Rupert hinterland was one of the 
obstacles that had to be surmounted 
in construction of a permanent 
highway, but this was tossed off as 
a minor irritant when it was de- 
cided to build the road for strategic 


past two or three years, the war | reasons. Miles of rocky canyon had 


gave initial impetus to the building 
of the Terrace-Prince Rupert road. 
For years it had been dreamed of, 
talked about and surveyed, but 
nothing was done about it until 
military considerations lent new 
importance to the route as an alter- 
native to the Canadian National 
Railways line from Prince George 
west. 

Until a few weeks ago, the rail- 
road was the only easily passable 
route from the coast to the interior 
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Management Services that include: 


1Time, motion and methods study. 


to be traversed, too. The project was 
an underaaking of the federal De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, 

Now, of course, the requirements 
of the war are not so urgent as 
they were a couple of years ago, 
but the highway will serve an im- 
portant purpose in peacetime. It 
will open up a vast new territory 
that in the past has been relatively 
inaccessible despite its potentialities 
as farming and mining country. 

It is now possible to drive from 
Prince Rupert through Terrace to 
Prince George, then southward by 
the famous Cariboo Highway to 
Vancouver and the continental road 
system. The most important gap in 
the British Columbia road system 
remains the Hope-Princeton link 
in the Trans-Canada Highway, but 
this will probably be forged in the 
early future. Parts of it have been 
under construction by Japanese 
labor from the relocation centres in 
the interior of the province. When 


which is going to be one of our 
strongest organizations following 
this war, you ‘have the nucleus for. 
leadership and training and advice 
as to the form national preparedness 
should take. ; 


M. E. Patterson 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Medicine Hat. $ 
While participation by Canada in 

an allied army of occupation, etc., 
may demand maintenance of a fair- 
sized army for postwar years, I con- 
sider recruiting should remain vol- 
untary. Possible health and dis- 
ciplinary benefits of compulsory 
military training are outweighed by 
the following objections: 

Wartime compulsion already 
threatens national unity; this 
would be intensified in peacetime. 

Reconstruction  develop- 
ment would be retarded by with- 
drawal of labor. 

Technical education of youth 
would be interrupted at its 
most receptive age. 

Defense needs could be adequate- 
ly met by a small professional army, 
and sponsorship of properly equip- 
ped militia reserve, both recruited 
on a voluntary basis, but receiving 
better government and public sup- 
port than in pre-war years. 

* s 
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Robert Raynault 
Publisher, La Ferme, monthly agri- 
cultural magazine, Montreal. 
Si vis Pacem, para bellum. I sug- 
gest milftary training as part of the 


regular program in Canadian insti- 
tutions. Military service should be 
considered as a career just as law, 
medicine, etc., by the authorities and 
the students of these institutions, 
and Canadians after a while would 
be interested in this new branch of 
activities. The federal government 
would multiply military schools in 
which apt students would complete 
their military studies and training. 
I refer to the three services. 


L. J. Robichaud 


Formerly president, Chamber of 

Commerce, St. Johns, Que. 

I cannot see how a compulsory 
military training policy can be 
avoided as recent history has taught 
us that unpreparedness and dis- 
armament are certainly not the 
way to avoid wars. The form should 
be left to experts and could be 
based on that of countries such as 
Switzerland, but it should provide 
for a minimum standard of physical 
development and technique in one 
of the armed forces. Such a policy 
should help form the basis of a na- 
tional education which would en- 
able us to appraise our obligations 
and responsibilities and overcome 
sectional misunderstanding. 


Dr. R. C. Wallace 


Principal, Queen’s University, 

Kingston. 

Compulsory military training is 
advisable for fit young men for one 
year, on the grounds of physical fit- 
ness, preparedness and. discipline. 
Training should be in large part 
physical, but the disciplinary value 
of the military regime and need of 
knowledge of military weakness are 
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strong reasons in support of the po- 
sition that in the building up of a 
world of peace young men must be 
prepared to defend peace. 


Alex. Walker 


Dominion president, Canadian 

Legion, Calgary. 

Modern war demands physical 
fitness and trained personnel of a 
high standard of education in the 
armed forces as in industry. Cana- 
dian educational programs should 
be completed to give instruction, 
first, in the obligations of Canadian 
citizenship; second, in subjects nec- 
essary to military requirements 
with an adequate proficiency stand- 
ard. Thirdly, this should be coupled 
with an improved physical training 
program that begins in the lower 
school, with a cadet program for 
high school to include summer 
camp training and appropriate mili- 


For almost a quarter cen- U~ 
tury this company has been - 
making automatic refriger- 


ation. During that entire 
time ,.. with the exception 
of recent years, when our 
energies have been devoted 
to war work ... we have 
confined our attention to 
--. Originating ... develop- 
ing ... perfectin 
frigeration equipment, 
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We hope soon to return to 
the manufacture of. these 
products ... Store Cabinets 
—Cold Rooms — Ice Cream 
Cabinets — Domestic Re- 
frigerators — Bottle Cool- 
ers — Milk Coolers, etc. 
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tary training in university. This is 
a federal government responsibility 
and should be so recognized by the 
provinces. 


In addition to maintaining a per- 
manent force of 20,000 for the Navy 
and 50,000 each for the Army and 
Air Force; the Federal Government 
should make it compulsory for 
every male citizen between 18 and 
25 to serve an adequate period in a 
nonpermanent active force unit of 
the Navy, Army or Air Force, thus 
devoting two evenings a week to 
the country’s service in addition to 
a period of summer camp training. 


Charlotte Whitton 

Former director, Canadian Welfare 

Council, Ottawa. 

The ancient dictum, “Freedom is 
the sure possession alone of those 
who have the courage to defend it,” 


Aubomatie Refpiqunations simon. 1922) 


‘MARION, OHIO’ 


calls for the development of that 
courage as an essential quality in 
the citizens of any state that desires 
to remain free. Modern mechanized 


and scientific warfare calls for a 
degree and specialization of traine 
ing of the warrior on sea, land of 
air that challenges the whole previe 
ous concept of peace-loving nations 
whose citizens turned warriors only 
at and for a time of special need. 
This change is particularly true of 
Canada with regard to air warfare 
and our pivotal position on the 
crossways of the world’s four great 
powers. So I am convinced that 
compulsory training periods and 
subjects equipping men for defense 
in these changed conditions and our 
girls im the necessary auxiliary 
services must be part of our poste 
war planning if we are to be strong 
enough to assume the enjoyment of 
peace. 


|: 


A Short “Sunderland” flying-boat (four Bristol “ Pegasus” radial air-cooled engines) is shown returning to base. These fine aircraft have given 
invaluable service in convoy and reconnaissance anti-submarine operations. The “ Empire” class, their civil equivalent, is renowned on world air routes. 


PERPETUAL PATROL 


“In every climate, in fair weather and 
foul, British aircraft have patrolled the 
oceans continuously since the outbreak 


become obsolete; they were far ahead 
of their time when they were first 
produced, and are so fundamentally 


of war, spotting submarines and 
safeguarding shipping. Their duty 
imposes a great test upon endurance, 
yet they are typical of the many 
outstanding engineering achievements 
of the British aircraft industry. 


right that simple changes still keep 


this road is completed it will be them in the forefront 


possible for motorists to drive direct 
from Vancouver to the Rocky 
Mountains and thence eastward to 
Calgary, the prairies and eastern 
Canada without detour through the 
United States or the necessity of 
shipping automobiles a few miles 
by railroad. 

There is little doubt that the 
Prince Rupert-Prince George road 
will benefit from the expected tour- 
ist rush to British Columbia 
after the war. 

To cash in on this business and 
to direct it along channels likely 
to be most profitable to all con- 
cerned, the established tourist or- 
ganizations in British Columbia and 
throughout the Pacific Northwest 
are stirring again and planning for 
the coming boom. 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments in this respect is an 
international tourist project being 
sponsored by Seattle interests and 
which has been given some consid- 
eration by the Pacific Northwest 
Trade Association. If this group 
goes ahead with its plans now under 
discussion it will have a fund of 
more than $1.8 millions for the en- 
couragement of tourist travel in the 
international northwest. 


T Incentive plans. 
1 Work simplification and staff train- 
ing programs. 
7 Surveys of sales, distribution and 
merchandising methods, and analy- 
sis of markets. 
and installation of produc- 
tion, budgetary, profit and cost 
control methods and systems. 
{Complete surveys of operations 
and organization. 


After the war, whether you are 
booking a seat in an air-liner, sending 
goods by air to a distant country, or 
choosing aircraft for your own trans- 
port service, you will remember with, 
full confidence the fine service given 
by British warplanes. 


1 
There is a very significant quality 


about them all: though the years 


e pass, many of the designs still do not 
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For many an office manager there 
may be little reconversion and no 
peace at all. The paper blitz seems 
likely not only to continue for years 
but also keep on expanding. 

If he is the general “factotum” ina 
small to medium sjze establish- 
ment he may have to divide auth- 
erity to preserve sanity—unless he 
has already done, so. No: will his 
days be restful if he is a specialist 
in a larger industrial, commercial, 
financial or Government establish- 
ment. 

“If the payroll is his baby he has 
long ago forgotten the old days of 
the humble pay foreman, long ago 
has had to become or to engage a 
combined accountant, actuary and 
soothsayer in order to meet the re- 
quirements of today’s close relation- 
ship of business and government 
end the new outlook on employee 
relations. For these new adjuncts 
of war, and perhaps of social pro- 
gress as well, have brought in train 
many heavy tasks which were com- 
paratively rare experiences before 
—wage deductions involving a maze 
of calculations and new recording 
systems, new time calculations in 
response to legislation governing 
limitation of hours and vacations 
with pay. 

Have To Be Experts 


If hiring and firing is the manag- 
er's speciality he may remember 
nostalgically the simpler ways of 
the pre-war employment office. To- 
day he and his key men have to be 
experts in psychology and sales- 
manship, must keep abreast of new 
findings in personnel selection and 
training and, in their spare time, 
study recent refinements in the art 
of bringing the boss and worker 
together. 

Whatever his concern—be it pro- 
duction, purchasing, stockroom, 
_ shipping, general accounting or the 

payroll and personnel departments 

—the office manager of the ’forties 
has taken on new omniscience and 
a burden that would stagger lesser 
men. And his entire staff has shared 
in the change—even the least-of his 
assistants has become a specialist, 
in charge severally of the many 
new branches of recording and the 
intricate machines and systems 
. which have helped build the whole 
ponderous economic organization. 


Transition No Picnic 


Whether or not there is agree- 
ment that the war in Europe is skid- 
ding to a flash finish, there is less 
room for doubt about the Asiatic 
theatre. Actually, it would seem, the 
Germans as well as the Japs are 
offering the United Nations perhaps 
months, possibly another year or 
more of savage fighting on several 
major fronts. That means demobil- 
ization and industrial reconversion 
will be gradual. And if it means 
that, it means new and prodigious 
amounts of “bookkeeping.” Con- 
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trols, allocations and permissions 
can hardly diminish in paper work 
while becoming more selective, 

In the last war, every man and 
woman downed weapons and tools 
when the bells rang. Ships came 
home from the seas and whole con- 
tingents of youth went back to the 
land or the workbench, This time, 
only some of them will be released 
at first and may be demobilized in- 
dividually instead of in units. That 
undoubtedly would mean a new 
paper blitz of forms, records and 
analyses to determine which air- 
man can taSe off into civil aviation 
and which must remain to finish 
the war, which soldier may enroll 
for a job at home and which must 
stay on the job abroad, which in- 
dustry is to be allowed to turn to 
gadgets and which must stick to 
guns. 

No Office Respite 

It doesn’t look as if office staffs in 
business and Government soon 
again will move in the old ways. 
Even if, as is predicted, Canada’s 
munitions program is cut.in half a 
month or two hence, there remains 
the production, organization and 
finance for the all-out attack against 
the Jap in his homeland, China, 
Burma, the Philippines and the 
Dutch East Indies. 

That no doubt will prove to be a 
bigger job and one more taxing in 
the factory, home and field than 
many now expect. And while we are 
playing whatever role may be 
assigned to Canada in those final 
battles we'll also be meeting our 
commitments for European rehabili- 
tation and feeling again for the re- 
conversion gear lever at the same 
time. 


If all this doesn’t submerge office 
staffs and their mechanical aids 
there will be the final blizzard of 
paper within which we plan to 
mount our home attack on economic 
instability, social inequity and bad 
housing. 

New Jobs Here To Stay 


It all adds up to continued and 
even expanding records and calcu- 
lations as a major item in business 
overhead. This war’s. meeting of 
business and Government—to con- 
trol production, supply, prices, 
wages, foreign exchange, imports 
and exports, to finance as much of 
the war’s costs as possible out of 
taxes and savings and to bring new 
order to worker-management rela- 
tions—undoubtedly will carry over 
at least in part into the peace. 

For example, the chartered banks 
are not likely to be relieved at once 
of many of their special wartime 
services. Their WPTB relationship 
may continue even though particu- 
lar tasks change. If they stop hand- 
ling the milk subsidy to farmers 
there may be even wider function 
for them in future price stabiliza- 
tion measures. Ration coupon bank- 
ing, foreign exchange control, in- 
stallment sale of victory bonds, may 
give place to renewed lending for 
farm and home improvements, new 
operations under the Industrial De- 
velopment Bank Act. 


Accounting in Industry 
But the average substantial in- 
dustrial and commercial establish- 
ment affords examples perhaps bet- 
ter illustrating the trend to bulk 
and complexity in office operations. 
The munitions plant is a case in 
point. Manufacturers’ doubtless are 


Office Machines See 
Vast Market 
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Surveying the business machine and office equip- 


ment industry in this issue, The Financial Post finds it 
approaching the coming conversion more calmly than 
some other industries. For it is standing on the threshold 
of a greatly expanded domestic market. 

Projected social legislation, with its impact: on 
office bookkeeping, and the insistence of progressive 
businessmen on the most careful and, continuing 
analysis of their companies’ financial health have led.to 
more and more reliance on mechanical aids. And the 
need for greater efficiency and speed has inspired 
radical developments in machine design and office 
layout: "convertible" desks, hot water heated concrete 


floors, fluorescent lightin 


, are contributing to a 


brighter, more efficient office for tomorrow. 


counting permanent gains from 
stock, price and time accounting 
methods imposed by DMS to govern 
the letting, renegotiating or termin- 
ating of production contracts, In 
many cases management may feel 
it has learned a lot about close con- 
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trol of processes and of costs since | | 


the onset of the priorities headache, 
labor and wage troubles and war 
contract red tape. 

The Department of Munitions and 
Supply Act (sec. 13, subsec, 2) pro- 
vides that anyone who has entered 
into a munitions contract must keep 
detailed accounts and cost records. 
And DMS last March, when it 
issued its manual of procedure on 
termination of contracts, warned 
that manufacturers who had failed 
to set up adequate cost records 
might encounter delay in claim 
settlement or might suffer settle- 
ment on a basis of the Government's 
own calculations. Knottiest prob- 
lems of settlement obviously arise 
in cases of cancellation prior to 
completion. And, for the prime con+ 
tractor, there is the major compli- 
cation of subcontractors’ claims. 
Thus in the whole setup is seen an 
amazing volume and variety of 
paper work, from contracts them- 
selves through inventory, cost and 
time records, to the documented 
applications for settlement that 
close theewar production book. 

Production management collec- 
tively must have added consider- 
ably to its knowledge of cost 
accounting, In the past five years, 
purchésing and processing have 
been on a maximum scale and the 
urgent demand for speed has un- 
covered some surprising short cuts, 
Innovations and experimentation 
which no peace schedules or bud- 
gets could have supported, have 
permanently changed production 
patterns in many lines. 

And to observe, record: and an- 
alyze the benefits of these new 
methods, to control costs within the 
narrow margins imposed by effec- 
tive mass production, to increase 
man-hour output and to schedule 
interdepartment and intermachine 
function, will be an even bigger 
task for industry’s executive brains, 
business machines and paper when 
civilian goods once more are para- 
mount. 

Payroll Burden Doubled 

Payroll and personnel organiza- 
tions in every kind of business 
establishment have undergone far- 
reaching change and enlargement 
since Hitler’s first. mis-step to the 
East, , ; 2 Sea 
The war of the forms has raged 
far beyond.the confines of factories. 
Insurance companies and depart- 
ment stores have had to add to cal- 
culations and records which were 
already at least as complex and 
onerous as those of the manufactur- 
ing world. Theatre, gas station and 
store chains have been compelled to 
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New Jobs For Tomorrow's Office 


\varying academic standards 


ment, control and care of person- 
nel.” 

The simple medical examination 
and reference to scholastic records, 
letters of recommendation and 
single ‘interviews no longer are the 
main steps to employment in many 
big civilian organizations, Scholas- 
tic records have been found to be 
influenced too greatly by Inequali- 
ties of educational opportunity, 
and 
local conditions. Letters of recom- 
mendation were largely unenlight- 
ening since they were uniformly 
favorable. And interviews them- 
selves have been considered not 
entirely successful. 

The RCAF’s psychological tests 


may be of increasing value in large 


With their companies doing muchexpanded business these days, executives on. business 


trips no longer try to keep 


the information in their heads. Instead they ca 


it about in 


a natty leather portable record system which contains in reduced, legible, easily consultable 
form as much information as a large filing cabinet might hold. Made by office equipment 
designers for use in planes, on trains and even in taxis, the portable record system can be 
varied to do any number of jobs, from sales and personal recording to stock contro! work. 


expand their own complicated 
accounting and control systems and 
so have transportation systems, 
great hospitals and most other cogs 
in our massive commercial and in- 
stitutional machine. Price, trade 
and labor controls for war have 
burdened all about equally. 

How much of the new payroll 
procedure will stick? 

The Financial Post finds among 
payroll managers little doubt that 
many of the new burdens of the 
pay office are permanent; that office 
staffs will have to keep right on 
into the peace with the exhaustive 
daily entries and calculations neces- 
sitated by deductions, vacation 


| credits and the like. 


When the final installment on the 
final victory bond is deducted and 
payments on account of war savings 
certificates are a thing of the past, 


-their place may have been taken 


by group savings plans, Christmas 
. charity fund deductions. In- 
come -tax doubtless still will be 
deducted in large part at the source, 
the unemployment insurance levy 
will go on as at present and there 
may be besides, group life and acci- 
dent insurance, pensions and an- 
nuity, plans. 
Adding still more to the fury of 
payroll office activity these days 


and in those to come are the copious 
recording and the continuous study 
necessary to keep up with labor 
code regulations and union agree- 
ments, There is, for example, the 
comparatively new practice of de- 
ducting union dues at the source. 
Legislation limiting hours of labor 
calls for individual, cumulative time 
records while that providing for 
paid vacations is another example 
of how changing labor relations are 
costing | payroll .officials many a 
fretful hour; especially in seasonal 
industries or broken time operations 
like construction.” 

“Personnel” is another new giant 
among the offices of the nation’s 
business and here too are ramifica- 
tions born of war which appear 
likely to continue into the peace. 

Besides the paramount job of 
selecting and training workers there 
are a hundred subsidiary and 
morale-building chores which might 
come. under the general heading of 
“service and relations.” 

Transportation -schemes — com- 
pany buses, share-the-car transit 
systems now know as WIT, and 
others—are helping workers to get 
to war work today, may’ be found 
worthwhile as a permanent fixture. 

Large-scale recording in many 
cases has been necessary to keep 


track of employees overseas, their 
advancing ages, rank, capacities, 
trade training, etc., combined with 
old records of their pre-war per- 
formance, promise and seniority. 
Records of this degree of intimacy 
may be found of permanent value 
in observing workers as candi- 
dates for relocation or promotion. 
In great mercantile establishments 
equally with manufacturing plants 
there is growing use for individual 
records covering. employee back- 
ground, skill and employment his- 
tory. ’ 

These are some of the newer 
trimmings; the big personnel jobs 
are of course selection and train- 
ing. " 

Selection has been brought to a 
fine art by this war’s armed services 
and the speed and thoroughness 
with which business and industry 
have ‘been’ borrowing systems in 
this field has assured them a per- 
manent place. As Group Capt. 
S. N..F. Chant, RCAF Personnel 
Selection and Research Director, 
wrote recently (The Financial Post 
July 22, Aug. 5, 1944): “Some of the 
most valuable leads for peacetime 
development which will come out 
of the war will concern the use of 
service (psychological) methods for 
the selection, training, advance- 


plants, service systems and commer- 
cial establishments after the war, 
said Group Capt. Chant. He ex- 
plained the system as simply the 
setting of a task and observation of 
performance—a standard task, per- 
formed under uniform conditions 
and scored on an accurate basis so 
that each man may be mearured 
against the rest. 

The RCAY program of personnel 
selection—and the record of Cana- 
dian flyers and ground crews in 
this war makes it look like a very 
effective program indeed—is one of 
several levels. At the recruiting 
centre there is a basic test indicat- 
ing “trainability.” Later a battery 
of aptitude tests is employed for 
classification purposes and for some 
trades additional selection methods 
are applied at higher levels of train- 
ing to determine what trade an air- 
man will ultimately follow. 

New Training Tricks 

To the new refinements in person- 
nel selection developed largely in 
the armed forces, industry has add- 
ed some permanent gains in train- 
ing methods. Business offices too in 
many cases have developed systems 
of formalized ahd rapid instruction 
in response to rapid personnel turn- 
over. But industry’s “JIT—JRT— 
JMT” systems of job instructor 
training, job relations training and 
job methods training in co-operation 
with the federal Dept. of Lebor 
(The Financial Post, Jan. 8, 1944) 
have attracted widest attention and 
given most promise of peacetime 
value. 

In all, management’s job has 
grown mightily and centred in- 
creasingly around scientific control 
systems which rely on capacity and 
efficiency of office personnel. As 
the war nears its close the battle of 
costs, postwar. markets and stable 
employment draws ever néafer. 
Direct profits won’t be made in the 
office but they will be conserved 
there and the new office jobs, and 
new methods and machines for 
doing old office jobs better, un- 
doubtedly will help business to dis- 
charge increased responsibilities as 
Government controls are relaxed. 
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Have We a New Farm Empire in Northern Ontario? 
Millions of Acres of Rich Land Waiting, but Bush, Privation and Markets Are Major Handicaps 


‘ 


By GORDON L. SMITH 

Within a few months of the end- 
ing.of war in Europe some tens of 
thousands of returned service men 
will be looking for farms in Canada. 
Very shortly afterwards, it is ex- 
pected, might also develop, if 
officially encouraged, a new flood 
of immigration from wartorn north- 
western Europe. 

Where can these people be settled? 

It was partly to answer that ques- 
tion and also to investigate at first 
hand presen settlement conditions 
in northern Ontario that a party of 
25 farmer members of the Ontario 
Jegisiature and agricultural officials, 
plus this Financial Post writer, 
headed by acting premier and 
minister of agriculture, Hon, T. L. 
Kennedy made a special seven-day 
tour of the New Liskeard, Cochrane 
and Hearst areas last week. Farms 
and potential farm areas were in- 
spected, crops and livestock of vari- 
ous kinds were seen, a multitude of 
suggestions and criticisms from 
pioneer settlers, local agricultural 
observers and experimentalists were 
noted. Out of the tour, it is ex- 
pected, will develop a new and 
definite settlement policy for north- 
‘ern Ontario, 


Two Clay Belts 

In the area visited, which com- 
prises the two great clay belts of 
northern Ontario, it is estimated 
that there is somewhere between 
15 and 20 million acres of potential 
farm land, a total only about one 
fifth less than Canada’s normal 
wheat acreage. It is much the 
largest single block of unused farm 
Jand left in Canada or on this con- 
tinent. Nothing that even ap- 
proaches it in size is to be found 
mearer than north of the Peace 
River district. 

With the exception of some 
sandier higher areas, the bulk of 
the land is flat and a rich, deep 
clay. Where cleared, ti.e country 
bears a remarkable resemblance to 
the prairies of Manitoba, a resem- 
blance heightened by the type of 
farm buildings and villages through- 
out most of the area. The only im- 
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but not a great deal of running 
water, and over thousands of square 
miles not a stone large enough to 
brain a partridge, let alone build a 
stable. For road and other build- 
ings, however, there are within rea- 
sonable distance in much’ but not 
all of the area, beds of gravel and 
sand and some isolated outcrop- 
pings of rock. 

Climate is similar to that of 
western Canada except that there 
is more fall and winter precipita- 
tion, heavy fall rains interfering 
sometimes seriously with late hay- 
ing or harvesting. Frosts come early 
in September and until larger areas 
of bush are cleared summer frosts 
will continue a menace in the ndrth- 
ern half of the area. 


Bush is Bottleneck 

Unlike the wide open sections of 
the western prairies, this clay belt 
country is covered with some sort 
bush, with the exception, of 
course, of the small clearing (pos- 
sibly two or three per cent of the 
whole) done by settlers whg first 
came into the southern part of the 
country about 35 years ago. 

Clearing of this bush is the big- 
gest single problem confronting any 
general settlement scheme, though 
it is by no means the cnly one. The 
trees, as a general rule, are not 
large. In some areas which have 
been burned over in fairly recent 
years they are not much bigger or 
tougher than are encountered in the 
northerly farm areas of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. In very 
few cases would they even approach 
the timber that the pioneers of old 
Ontario and Quebec had to face. 
The usual run is spruce of pulp 
wood size, from eight inches to two 
feet through at the butt, and from 
25 to 40 feet high. The roots are 
usually shallow,. only about a foot 
deep in the top layer of black muck. 

Clearing to date has largely fol- 
lowed the primitive and extremely 
laborious methods of pioneer days 
in early-Canada. Settlers have been 
given a block of land, usually not 
more than a quarter lot of 160 acres 
but in many cases only half that 


mediately apparent difference is,| much. To secure full title they have 


that in northern Ontario, 


clustering around the 


one; been required to clear so many 
sees no country grain elevators! acres each year. 


This they have 


railway | done by cutting down the trees with 


stations. There is some swamp area, an axe, selling what they could to 


the pulp or lumber mills, slashing 
and burning, and pulling stumps by 
hand or with a team of horses. Two 
to four acres cleared per' year has 
proved a big job for many settlers 
in the tougher areas where the bush 
has been large and not previously 
burnt over. The cost, various 
settlers told me, has ranged up to 
$60 per acre. 
Many Farms Abandoned — 

In thousands of cases settlers 
have become discouraged with the 
hard work, the privations and the 
loneliness and have abandoned their 
holdings. Empty, tumbled down 
shacks and houses are not uncom- 
mon even in the oldest districts. 

Of several hundred returned 
soldiers dumped into the bush 
around Kapuskasing after the last 
war Only a single one remains to- 
day. The others, becoming discour- 
aged, abandoned their clearings. 
This land, together with that aban- 
doned throughout almost the entire 
northern area, has since been taken 
over by French Canadians, This 
nationality now accounts for at least 
75% of the rural population of the 
north and the proportion is growing 
steadily. Experienced in ploneering 
and used to the climate these people 
have overflowed from the settled 
areas of northern Quebec and bring- 
ing churches, schools and roads 
with them, have built up solid and 
almost continuous communities in 
a narrow belt all along the arable 
land sections of the T. & N. O. and 
C. N. railways from New Liskeard 
to Hearst, via Cochrane. With a few 
notable exceptions they seem to be 
making only a precarious living, 
supplementing farm returns with 
wages from fall and winter’s work 
in the lumber and pulp wood camps. 
Judging from the complaints fired 
at Col. Kennedy’s party they are 
by no means completely satisfied. 
They have, however, made steady 
progress in clearing land in the last 
25 years and at their present rate 
of progress and population growth, 
they might settle and occupy the 
whole of the clay belt in 150 to 200 
years, In that case the area would 
be almost solidly French speaking, 
it is generally predicted. 

Chief Complaints 

Chief complaints of the average 

settler are these: -—! 


1—It costs too much and takes 
too long to clear land by individual 
“hand” methods. 

2—There are too few roads 
especially good ones. 

3—In most areas adequate mar- 
kets are not available to settlers. 

4—Original land grants, 80 acres 
in many cases, were not nearly large 
enough to enable a man to develop 
a pbosperous farm. 

5—The authorities have not pro- 
vided adequate district drainage 
ditches. 

Those five complaints are heard 
in all areas no matter what the 
nationality. In addition, in areas of 
English speaking settlement, there 
are these: 

1—There is a serious shortage of 
public schools and teachers. Many 
parents have had to send their 
children to high rchools in old 
Ontario and keep their younger ones 
at home during bad weather. 

2—There is too much privation 
and loneliness, with houses poorly 
equipped, far apart and distant from 
churches, schools, stores, movies 
and general community life. 

3—There are not enough people 
especially of the type to make good 
farmers, 

4—Cheap electricity is unavailable 
to the farmer. 

5—There is a serious lack of tech- 
nical agricultural knowledge re- 
garding most suitable crops, live- 
stock, production and marketing 
methods. 


Perhaps it is not strictly correct 
to attribute the latter criticism to 
the English speaking settlers only 
but in the main it would hold true 
and largely because the French are 
settled in more solid communities 


with their own separate schools, 
churches and village centres. More- 
overt they seem more accustomed to 
pioneering and I was assured by 
several of their leaders, that they 
have not the same longing for elec- 
tric light, bathrooms, etc., for the 
simple reason that they are gener- 
ally accustomed to going without 
such conveniences. 


What Are the Cures? 


So much for the ills—now for the 
cures. This is where one runs into 
difficultics, because outside «the 
major complaints listed in the first 
group there is not a great deal of 
unanimity and there is considerable 
controversy. Chief trouble seems to 
be that no one, particularly the 
English speaking settlers, is agreed 
or knows exactly what future faces 
the north. 

Some see a combination of the 
natural industries, lumbering, pulp 
and mining with part time farming. 
Others state flatly that a good farm- 
er must stick with his land. If he 
works part time in the bush for the 
pulp or lumber mills, they argue, 
he will neglect his farm when it 
needs his attention most; that he 
cannot develop good livestock, 
make his home comfortable. 

Others will argue that this country 
should be settled with real bush 
farmers, people like the Scandin- 
avians, who have experience with 
handling wood and small farm hold- 
ings. After the war these observers 
would make a drive to secure fairly 
large scale immigration from Nor- 
way, Sweden and Finland. 

Condemn Dumping 

On one point, however, all seem 
to agree. It will not co, they state, 
to dump people in the bush and 


In between the granite backbone of Ontario and the 
muskegs which screen James Bay lies a great block of 
clay soil—level, rich, deep and free of rock. There are 
close to 20 millions of acres, most of them absolutely 


empty. 


Will this copntry absorb thousands of ex-service 
men who may wish to farm after the war or a new flood 
of immigration from Europe? A Post writer just back 
from a 1,000-mile tour of the Clay Belt gives a candid 


appraisal, | 


expect them to develop either the 
country or their own farms, With 
returned service men, other settlers 
both from the older parts of the 
country or Europe, they should be 
located in solid communities, it is 
said, where they could enjoy almost 
immediately some sort of commuhity 
life with schools, churches, and 
shopping centres convenient, such 
as one finds already in many of the 
French speaking districts, These 
observers insist that some expert 
agricultural supervision for at least 
10 years is essential. A few admit 
that it may be difficult to supervise 
a returned service man already fed 
up with army discipline. But they 
think the policy might work if the 
supervisors are chosen for their 
diplomatic as well as agricultural 
skill, 

Most observers also seem agreed 
that the old time settlement methods 
are out, that the authorities cannot 
expect men who desire to farm, to 
spend at least ten years clearing 
off the bush before real farming is 
possible, Instead of this slow, lonely 
and backbreaking process, they 
would adopt the system that is 
achieving remarkably successful re- 
sults in Quebec. There the authori- 
ties have provided powerful land 
clearing machinery at nominal cost. 
Tractor hauled brush plows go in 
and turn under the smaller bush, 
big bulldozers tackle the heavier 
growth, odd hilly fields are levelled 
with scrapers. 

Power Clearing 

Costs to the settler run around 
$15 an acre with the Government 
absorbing a $5 to $10 loss. A modi- 
fied plan may be adopted in Ontario 
when much surplus equipment of 
the kind mentioned should be avail- 
able after the war. This machinery 
could be owned by the settlers co- 
operatively and operated at cost or 
it might be rented from the Gov- 
ernment at so much an hour or 
acre. 

Most authorities think that be- 
fore any settler is brought in the 
Government should provide -con- 
necting roads, clear at least ten acres 
of land per farm with power with 
machinery,” fence, and probably 
erect a house and barn. 

With such a start the settler could 
‘commence farming operations im- 


mediately and by renting from a 
district pool of power machinery, 
he could hope to have a hundred 
acres or so of land cleared and 
in crop within five years. 

On the size of crown grants 
given a settler there is some differ- 
ence of opinion though all agree 
the old maximum of. 80 acres was 
much too small. The minimum m 
experienced people say, should 
at least 150 acres, and others would 
step that figure up to several hun- 
dred. Much will depend on the type 
of farming adopted. Dairy farmers 
may require less, beef cattle and 
grain farmers more, 

On the great majority of operat- 
ing northern farms the Kennedy 
party visited last week, in three 
cases out of five, there seemed to 
be enough farm machinery to oper- 
ate double the acreage actually 
under crop. Many of these farm- 
ers had their own threshing ma- 
chines ani big tractors, With more 
solid settlement, some of these 
machines might be pooled. 


Community Settlement 

In regard to the lack of com- 
munity development in English 
speaking districts the .nain trouble, 
I was told repeatedly, stems from 
the present spotty settlement policy. 
For no apparent ~eason at all or 
for perhaps the lack of district 
drainage or roads, miles of bush 
may separate individual farms. Two 
solutions are offered and both may 
get a trial soon. 

Both would have the authorities 
make an effort to collect isolated 
settlers and bring them into more 
developed districts—in other words 
concentrate the existing population 
and then make that general policy. 
There are literally millions of acres 
of almost identical soil and not a 
great number of old settler; to move 
so that the job seems practicable. 
From this point on, however, the 
two plans vary. 

The most talked of one would 
copy Quebec colonization plan of 
farms three times as long as the 
road frontage. This would permit 
14 150-acre farms to the mile. Along 
the road the land would be fully 
cleared and the houses close to- 
gether. At the rear would be the 
bush lots and in every community, 
preferably along streams or in wet 
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country, would be a permanent for- 
est lot, crown or co-operatively 
owned, assuring a supply of fuel 
and lumber and of equal import- 
ance, protection against droughts 
and erosion. 

The other plan embraces a com- 
plete community unit settlement. 
A block of land sufficient for say 20 
150 or 200 acre farms would be 
chosen. Preferably, but not neces- 
sarily in the. centre, a site for a 
village would be chosen and here 
all the houses would be built, suf- 
ficient to accommodate all the farm 
families as well as those for a school 
teacher, clergyman, storekeeper, 
etc. Barns might be here algo or 
on the individual farms which in 
no case need be much over a mile 
from the village. 

In both cases, of course, the Gov- 
ernment would be expected to pro- 
vide roads, a considerable block of 
preliminary clearing, perhaps build 
the initial houses and barns, and 
also provide adequate agricultural 
supervision covering both produc- 
tion. and marketing. Objective of 
both plans is to bring farm families 
more closely together, so that there 
may be real community life and also 
so that they may learn from each 
other and may work more closely 
together, 

Under either plan there would be 
fewer: side roads and there could 
be better main roads, schools and 
churches would be handier, and 
conveniences like electric power, 
telephone should be less costly. 
In the village unit, in fact, the plan 
calls for a common water and sew- 
age disposal system. 


Market Problems ° 


Distribution is the main bottle- 
neck in marketing. Actually this 
country with its thriving mining 
and pulp mill centres like Timmins, 
Sudbury, Kirkland Lake, Iroquois 
Falls, and Kapuskasing and its hun- 
dreds of logging and lumbering 
camps brings in well over 90% of 
its food from outside the clay belt. 
Scores of cars of butter, bacon, beef, 
eggs and potatoes come in from the 
south or the west every day. 

The chief trouble is that most 
northern farm districts are produc- 
ing just a little too much food for 
their very local requirements, but 
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Supply Prospect Brightens 


~ Canadian Industry Reflects Start of U. S. Conversion 


Because Canadian typewriter 
makers depend on the United 
States for certain basic machined 
parts not made in the Dominion, 
conditions in the Canadian industry 
tend to mirror those south of the 
border. Consequently shortages of 
essential parts there cause tightened 
supplies here and any relaxation 
across the line eases the situation in 
Canada. With the recently an- 
nounced permission from the U. S&S. 
War. Production Board to specified 
American typewriter companies in 
noncritical labor areas to ease off 
war production and step up the 

. typewriter manufacturing business 
again, Canadian industry‘ brighten- 
ed simultaneously. 

After Pearl Harbor when the 
American companies went into 
production of war material —from 
Springfield rifles to Winchester 
carbines and innumerable fine ma- 

»chined parts which the business 
= machine industry was staffed and 
equipped to handle expertly — 
= Canada suffered an acute shortage 
of parts. As a result, the subcon- 
tractors who do the steel, rubber, 
lacquering, nickelling and case 
work. on the Canadian product, | 
were held up. Coupled with this, 
stringent restrictions governing 
manufacturé and distribution of the 
machines were imposed and only 
the armed forces, government and 
ighest priority industry were able 
Satisfy, to.some. degree, their re- 


ee Moreover, the expect- 
ed. turn-in of. used typewriters by 
the public did not come up to ex- 


pettations because, it-is said, the 
* public were. disappointed in the 
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it is believed it will take the in- 
dustry about four years to catch up 
on war replacements alone. The 
market for replacement of business 
machines is foreseen to be larger than 
that for new sales. 

The “Big Four” 

Four companies in the U. S. do 
95% of the American typewriter 
business, and the same big four are 
responsible for fabricating rough 
parts and assembling bulk of Cana- 
dian typewriters. Likewise five 
major companies distribute the 
greater proportion of book-keeping 
and calculating, adding, billing and 
duplicating machines and cash 
registers. Volume and value of their 
output in Canada between 1933-1941 
is seen in the following table which 
shows typewriter output with a five- 
fold increase and adding machine 
production more than doubled dur- 
ing the period: 

BUSINESS MACHINES PRODUCED IN 
CANADA 
(Source: DBS) 

Type- Adding Acc't'g 

writers machines machines 
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C¢ SMITHS 


BACK IN PRODUCTION 


Year 
ee 


1934 ....N 
1935 .... 


1941 ... 


As late as 1939 chief outlets for 
Canadian typewriter exports were 
the United Kingdom and Empire 
countries with a small proportion 
going to Belgium, Netherlands, Nor- 
way and Sweden, and a very neg- 
ligible quantity to the U. S. In that 
year Canada shipped over 21,000 
typewriters and parts valued at 
$1,125,394 to the United Kingdom, 
nearly 8,000 valued at $375,049 to 
Australia, 347 worth $20,854 to 
Norway. 

Following is a table showing 
destination and numbers of type- 
writers and parts exported from 
Canada from 1939-1942, and indiéat- 
ing the change in the typewriter 
export picture: . 


How Exports Dried Up 
(No. exported, typewriter parts and 


Precision Craltsmanship ...a SMITH-CORONA Tradition 


The war production entrusted to us called for precision craftsmanship 
of the highest order. But now our war work is over... and once 
again our skilled craftsmen are building L C SMITH and CORONA 
typewriters to the same exacting standards upon which the SMITH- 
CORONA reputation for dependability was gained. 
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Photo—Publie Information. 
Figures don’t lie in the RCAF, and for the two reasons seen here: speedy machines and 


operators who can get the most out of them. For a time it was feared disposal of Govern- 
ment-owned business machines now in the armed services and war industry might hit postwar 
markets. Now it is felt much of this equipment will have depreciated to a point where it is 


It is still necessary to make application for new typewriter purchase 
to WPTB—and since many firms are waiting to secure L C SMITHS, 
it is advisable to act at an early de®. P one or write us for the 
requisite WPTB application form. 
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prices—frezen. by the authorities 
which the purchasers could offer, 


-.  Te,Get “Trickle” of Parts 
Today, with the U. S. Government; machines. Men in the industry are 


permitting resumption of manufac- 
turing pf typewriters and parts up 
f normal volume, Canadian 
ators are hoping to get a 
“trickle” to enable them to start} 
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“rolling when.the sign is given. 
- . In the meantime, The Financial' under WPTB permit. But whereas 
«Post is informed, Canada’s WPTB,/a year ago typewriters were avail- 
' following closely on the WPB lead, | able only to the armed forcesgGov- 

has relaxed restrictions to a slight'ernment and highest priority in- 


«New Efficiency t 


virtually used up. And plans for social security and modernization of permanent Govern- 
ment offices may increase rather than diminish this 


degree. on distribution of Canadian 


quick to remind the public, though, 
that this does not mean typewriter 
purchases are no longer subject to 
control, They emphasize that a new 
or even.a used typewriter of re- 
cent vintage cannot be sold except 


dustry, today, they say, a permit 
can be secured to release a type- 
writer to what then would have 
been regarded as. highly nonessen- 
tial. 

Industry spokesmen, though they 
hesitate to gauge the possible vol- 
ume of trade in. business machines 
after the war, nevertheless indicate 
belief there will be a tremendous 
backlog both for replacements and 
for additional machines. 


he Order 


Fluorescent Lighting, Noise Absorption, Features 


More conveniently ea office 
buildings, with more emphasis on 
generally of the 

fluorescent variety, properly air- 

conditioned and with noise elimin- 
® ated as much as possible, appear to 
= be the lines along which modern 
architects and building designers 
are working. Undoubtedly, in this 
new architectural future, the four 
walis and a roof type of office, with 

“a few desks and uncomfortable 

. Straight-backed chairs will not sat- 


better lighting, 


~ isfy the business man. 


~. There are many examples of this 

new trend in business architecture. 
_. A typical example is the National 
% Gypsum Co. office building in Buf- 


tS, falo, N.Y. 


Describing it, The Architectural 
Forum calls it a “three dimensional 
expression of industry’s new de- 
‘termination to provide its workers 
‘and management with working 
facilities which reflect the efficient 
and “loyal efforts of the staff, and 
in: fact, which effectively aid those 


results.” 


' Efficiency Jumps 30% 


‘In this building, a clean, attrac- 
live, ‘efficient. working interior is 
provided. Naturally, the design of 
»the: building and the offices are 
pleasing to the eye, but.the effect is 
‘far -rsore imiportant than merely 
show that im- 
proved office conditions have re- 
silied in “an average improvement 
inaccuracy, steadiness and work 


Setorative. Tests 


output of nearly 30%, due to sound 
control, proper lighting, air condi- 
tioning and other amenities pro- 
vided.” 

Offices for the executive staff are 
notable for the careful selection and 
design of furniture to harmonize 
with wall and ceiling treatment. 

In the general offices the steady 
repetition of simple units—desks, 
lighting strips, ceiling panels, win- 
dows and air-conditioning units— 
has provided “an interior at the 
same time restful and peaceful.” 

In rooms where business machines 
are used, the walls as well as the 
ceilings are acoustically treated. 
This, in fact, is one of the more 
important developments in the 
office designed in accordance with 
modern practice. In one of the most 
up to date office buildings in either 
North or South America, the Insti- 
tute of Retirement and Pensions 
headquarters at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, all offices where business 
machines are used have both the 
ceilings and walls lined with sound 
absorbing material, while the indi- 
vidual machines are separated from 
each other by double screens of 
Acoustic-Celotex. 

Panel Heating 

One of the newest of these 
modernly designed buildings is the 
administration building of a Cali- 
fornia chemical plant, located on a 
mound in the middle of ground on 
which the manufacturing buildings 


REDUCE 


are dispersed. Built of reinforced 
concrete, the cement floor is heated 
by hot water, circulating through a 
system of hard copper tubing in- 
stalled in the flooring. 

The architect worked out suitable 
designs for furniture and fixtures 
along with his buildin, plans. 

Individual desks in the general 
office have been replaced by two- 
level work: tables, 1¢ feet by 5, 
with adjustable ide tables for 
office machines. Thes reception 
desk, also a two-level affair, was 
worked out on the same principle. 
It has a solid base of concrete. 
Special chairs, designed for use on 
cement floors, with smooth-running 
castors, have backs and _ seats 
padded with latex .cushiong and 
covered with woven material. The 
president's office is featured by a 
huge circular window, from which 
he has a view of the entire construc- 
tion plant. His desk, built up flush 
with the window and extending out 
toward the middle of the room, 


gives plenty of room for confer-' 


ences, as well as space for drawings 
and models. 
Glass Blocks for Light 

Possibly the last word in indus- 
trial designing is an American war 
plant worked out by Nembhard N. 
Culin, and which is still a pretty 
hush-hush affair. 

The fenestration of the adminis- 
tration building, combining the use 
of clear glass and glass blocks, is 


YOUR PAPER TAX 


Many companies have discovered that the pressure of war- 
time production has created a new hidden tax — a tax that 
is ultimately reflected in higher prices. By widening the 
gap between what people want, and what they can afford, 
it reduces sales, slows up production, wipes out jobs. 


It’s the tax imposed on products by inefficient paper work 
... the waste due to inadequate control systems in both office 
and factory. It’s the high cost of records . . . not the cost of 
paper and ink, but the price paid in time and labour to make 
and operate them. Elimination of this tax offers an almost 
untapped source of cost-reduction that can be reflected in 
the selling of your products. 


Producing quality goods is your job. Helping you design 
and operate simple, adequate records is ours. 


Write for actual case studies. 


CRAIN PRINTERS LIMITED 


OTTAWA 


MODERN BUSINESS CONTROLS 


CANADA 


particular market. 


For one thing, many old ones 
have become worn out recently 


typewriters) 
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through war pressure and insuffi- | Nfld 


cient servicing. Normal replace- 
ments, it is said, should accelerate 
25% annually during the first four 


postwar years and may even con- . 


tinue somewhat longer. This opin- 
ion is based on the fact that the 
industry generally sets 10 years as 
me average time for regular re- 
placement of machines. Since five 


worked out to give “the best pos- 
sible outlook and: lighting for the 
company’s extensive general offices, 
while conserving heat and ‘cold’ in 
the air-conditioned building.” These 
general offices, despite their 60-foot 
width from wall to wall, get ex- 
cellent daylight through the high, 
continuous glass block panels which 
top the windows and extend to the 
ceiling. x 

| Cleaner Factories 


, Of the Factory of the Future, de- 
signed by engineers of the H. K. 
Ferguson Co., The Architectural 
Forum says: “This picture presents 
a factory as clean as a hospital and 
a lot more attractive. It questions 
the very basis on which our mam- 
moth war plants have been built. 
Most significantly it recognizes the 
fact that just as the industrial plant 
changed our lives, so must life 
change the factory, Its matter-of- 
fact acceptance of nurseries, sol- 
ariums, recreational and health 
facilities marks a new social attitude 
on the part of both management 
and labor, an attitude that even 
social reformers would have con- 
sidered Utopian a few years back.” 

This plan for factories of the 
future envisages stariling new lay- 
outs of the sawtooth or monitor de- 
sign, with an eye to the favorable 
effect created in the minds of air 
and highway travellers, with more 
convenient parking places for its 
employees, shopping centres for 
women workers, recreational areas, 
and working plants streamlined. 
Needless to say networks of pipes 
and machinery in ceilings have been 
concealed. 

Achievement at R.s 

Builders of the IRB government 
building in Rio are so proud of their 
brain child that they wax poetic 
about it. They describe it as “a 
building of lyrical quality, with 
| something of a Venetian flavor... 
' an adventure in composition.” 
This building, a classic in new 
| design, even has a roof garden 
| which, it is said, “lives up to its 

name,” It'is complete with mosaic 

| panels on the walls partially en- 
closing it, designed by the artist 
' Paul Werneck. In this building one 
whole floor, and the roof, have been 
| given over to recreation facilities, 
| including a club, a bar for refresh- 
| ments, library, nursery and audi- 
torium. 

Improved lighting, of course, is 
one of the matters which has been 
studied very closely, and which 
many business firms have found 
most convenient to adopt as a first 
step in the right direction. 

In its “Guide for Planning 50 
| Footcandles of Fluorescent Light- 
ing,” the Canadian General Electric 
Co. Ltd. says: “The fluorescent 
lamp offers the means for econom- 
ical attainment of comfortable high 
level standards—levels which many 
years of lighting research have 
proved to be desirable for eyesight 
| conservation and ease of seeing.” 

“Lighting techniques will always 

furnish a topic for discussion in 
| factory planning,” says The Archi- 

tectural Forum in discussing the 

Factory of the Future, designed by 

H. K. Ferguson Co. engineers. 

“Fluorescent lamps have been im- 
| proved since their introduction and 
| new types are being developed for 

the factory of the future. Flush 
| ceiling units can be supplemented 
| by optical projectors supplying 

high-intensity illumination at the 
working plane. Lighting adjacent 
‘to windows will be controlled by 
vhoto-electric cells so that there is 





j: >lways a balance between natural 


‘and artificial illumination.” 


Australia 

N. Zealand 
Belgium .....ese. 
Netherlands 


tariffs. It is pointed out that if a 
form of Empire preference should 
exist it might be more profitable 


for the business machines companies | from all-Canadian materials and by 
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1,150/ to ship from Canada to Empire 
Revival or extension of export| countries, instead of from the U. S. 
|markets after the war is believed| In that event, a considerable ex- 
to be governed by question of} pansion of the Canadian end of the 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS OF CANADA LIMITED 
36 Front St. East, Toronto. Elgin 4391 


Branches and Dealers Throughout Canada 


Canadian labor. small parts which is ordinarily 

Those branches of the business | their main task in peacetime, they 
machine industry in Canada which! did not have to overhaul their 
have been on war work estimate | plants and install bulky or new 
their conversion to civilian produc- | equipment to handle their war job. 
tion will take 60,to 90 days from} Consequently they can reconvert 
the word “go.” Because most of | quickly and without undue expense 
them were engaged in making jor difficulty. 


industry may be anticipated, with 
the possibility a 100% Canadian- 
made typewriter might be produced 


Burroughs—leader in the business equip- 
ment field—matches superior machines with 
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FOR QUALITY 
CARBON PAPERS, RIBBONS 
AND ROLL PAPER FOR ALL 


superior service . . . complete service. 


If you want machine accounting information, 
or help in solving your accounting problems 
—call Burroughs. If you want maintenance 
that will keep your Burroughs machines at 
peak operating efficiency—call Burroughs. 
If you want carbon paper, ribbons, roll paper 
or other supplies for avy make of machine 
—call Burroughs. 


This policy of superior machines and supe- 
rior service has kept Burroughs the leader 
from the very beginning. Burroughs local 
offices are conveniently located in all princi- 
pal cities. A/ways call the /eader—Burroughs. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Business Machines 


Bigger Markets Loom After War 


Say Mechanical Aids Can Ease Burden of Modern Business Procedure 


Three factors mold the estimates 
ef business machine makers and 
distributors in regard to postwar 
outlets. 

They note Government tending 
more and more to supervise the 
national economy, this requiring 
business to make reports on many 
transactions never before contem- 
plated. 

They have seen business itself 
demanding more exacting and ex- 
haustive analyses’ of production, 
sales and distribution figures to 
guide expansion into new lines. 

They observe expanding social 
legislation and its impact on the 
employer who has to keep elaborate 
records for his own as well as Gov- 
ernment scrutiny. 

In the light of these trends, the 
business machine industry — antici- 
pates no shrinkage of the postwar 
market, rather an expansion of the 
domestic field. 

When the Government announces 
@ new tax or launches another vic- 
tory bond campaign, business offices 
across the country feel the impact 
before the wage-earner. For it is 
on the accountants, bookkeepers and 
etenographers that the burden falls 
first—the heavy job of recording 
pay check totals and deducting in- 
e@ome tax, savings, etc. Because in- 
dustrial bookkeeping over the years 
has become so extensive and labori- 
ous, business had to get help. 
Mechanical aids—calculators, book- 
keeping, adding, duplicating ma- 
chines, typewriters, cash’ registers 
and voice recording machines— 
proved to be the answer. 


Mechanization Hastened 

Changes wrought in office pro- 
cedure of a result of the war have 
also led to greater use of business 
machines. 

Every business, for instance, has 
had to operate with depleted per- 
sonnel and limited equipment. Man- 
agers therefore turned, in many 
eases, to the business machine to re- 
place this lost labor. Previously, 
having got by with fewer machines 
and plenty of help, they had not 
troubled to spend much money on 
business equipment. But under a 
war economy their first act was to 
substitute where possible machine 
aids for vanished human assistants. 

The jobs which business machines 
can do are remarkable today not so 
much for variety as for intricacy. 

Take a life insurance company. 
Essential to its successful operation 
is its ability to make exhaustive 
studies of rates and averages in- 
volving perhaps thousands of policy 
holders. Such work can only be 
done by machines which save time 
and minimize danger of error. 

Meat packers, as a second ex- 
ample, have to analyze statistics. If 
Salesman John Smith turns in a 
$1,000 order for meat products, the 
general manager will went to know 
the number of cusiomers the order 


is to cover, what brands of meat 
were sold; he will want to know 
whether or not the brand is a 
money-maker, if the $1,000 order 
just represents volume, not real 
profit. To find out these things, 
the business office turns to an 
accounting machine. 


Handling the payroll used: to be 
a simple matter: the pay foreman 
merely broke down the list of 
names, noted the hours a man 
worked, did a little mental arith- 
metic and stuck some currency in 
an envelope. But today it is dif- 
ferent! With deductions to come 
off pay checks for income tax, un- 
employment insurance, 
Bond payments, etc., to pay the men 
each week would be impossible 
without mechanical aid. Here the 
bookkeeping machine has an im- 
portant role, Latest models are 
equipped for payroll work with 
registers which can be removed or 
added to the machine according to 
the number of deductions to be in- 
dicated. The Post is informed of 
one machine fitted to handle up to 
22 deductions from pay checks, 


Typewriters Aid Bombers 

So much for the mechanical 
giants. What of the typewriter 
which is now so much a common- 
place of office operation that its 
importance ig sometimes unfairly 
overshadowed by the bigger 
machines? ~ 

During the war it has proved its 
value over and over again. For 
instance, when the chief strategist 
in a war sector decides on a line 
of attack, he may order 1,000 planes 
to take to the air on a saturation 
raid over the Ruhr. 

To brief the crews of these air- 
craft with detailed instructions for 
attack, to ensure that the planes 
are properly serviced, that each and 


Victory |. 


Bookkeeping and accounting machines are taking a lot of the 


aore, and error out of modern office routine, 


expanded 


have greatly 


in use in recent years. The modern "book" is a 


ble case, its "keeper" a leisurely lass who gets more d 
on hour than can be accomplished in a day by alder methéde, 


handle occurs when a convoy is 
being dispatched, when an army is 
being readied for embarkation. 
Truly modern war and industry 
would be irreparably slowed were 
it not for the typewriter which bull- 
dozes its way through mountains of 


More and bigger jobs are promised for the typewriter 
and business machine industry after the war. Even 
though war production may see cuthacks, there will be 
continued Government attention to business, need for 
exhaustive analyses of all phases of business itself, plus 
much new social legislation which will mean more work 
for office staffs, These are pointers to consistent demand 
for mechanical business devices. No radical models are 
likely to be launched say men in the know; rather im- 
provements will be added to the already efficient models. 


every aircraft leaves on its split- 
second schedule, involves a tremen- 
dous amount of administrative 
work, bulk of which is recorded on 
typewriters. 

“A similar volume of paper work 
is done when the planes return; 
for reports on damage done, observa- 
tions and other pertinent data are 
carefully reported and recorded— 
again on typewriters. 

The same seemingly endless work 
which only a typewriter could 


paper work, clearing the way for 
executive action, 

Men in the industry, anticipating 
a considerably expanded market 
for office machinery, however, dis- 
count talk of radical new models. 

Like the automobile industry, the 
typewriter and business machine 
manufacturers expect*that for some 
time the usual models will be mar- 
keted. With this proviso, though, 
that as new jobs emerge which can 
be done on business machines, new 
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The men behind the 


grease guns are doing an 


essential job on the home front—keeping old cars 
rolling, helping get war workers to their vital taskse— 
5 Rens business along’the road to victory. 
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The National Cash Register Company 


Heed Office: Torento OF CANADA LIMITED Sates offices in Principal Cities 


attachments will be added. They 
foresee this process continuing 
until it will be necessary to pro- 
duce a wholly new, basic machine. 
At that time, they say, they will 
then proceed again to improve and 
add attachments to the.new model 
as business requirements demand. 

Despite pressure of war work, the 
industry has not neglected to think 
of its return to making typewriters 
and adding machines. 

Plastics and the new light alloys 
which have proved so successful in 
munitions making ere believed to 
have possibilities for business ma- 
chines. Definite information is not 
yet available, but industry men tell 
The Post they think it feasible to 
make typewriter frames, for in- 
stance, out of the special light non- 
ferrous alloy metals. Such a step, 
they believe, would reduce weight 
and noise, the latter being one of 
the perennial headaches of business 
machine engineers, 

Plastic ribbon spools, for instance, 
were used when metals were in 
short supply and were found 
adequate. 

The application of electricity to 
business machinery has grown 
apace and is still being studied. One 
of its chief virtues is that it lessens 
operator fatigue appreciably, but is 
admittedly noisy. 

Electronic Dictation 


One of the newest developments 
is voice recorder electronic dicta- 
tion. The latest model which has 
been used by the Government since 
start of the war and by some high 
priority business offices, is con- 
tained in a neat steel stand, fitted 
with a smart desk or hand micro- 
phone, instead of the old mouth- 
piece and speaking tube. The micro- 
phone will pick up messages from 
almost any point in the room, thus 
is useful for recording conferences 
as Well as for taking down letters, 
memoranda, instructions and re- 
ports. A larger model will record 
speeches delivered in an auditorium. 

This device may be equipped with 
two cylinders, instead of one. These 
operate automatically, the one tak- 
ing over just a few seconds before 
the first is completed, thus ensuring 
uninterrupted recording, and frees 
the person dictating from necessity 
to interrupt his train of thought to 
put on*a fresh cylinder. 

Still more recent models use a 
plastic flexible material, instead of 
the wax cylinder, as the recording 
medium. Chief advantage of the 
plastic material over the wax cylin- 
der is in saving of space and the 
fact that the plastic is practically 
indestructible. The plastic loops are 
used but. once whereas the wax 
cylinders are re-surfaced by a shav- 
ing machine, and used over and 
over again. 

Telephone Pick-up 

One of the fantastic applications 
—to the layman at least—is its 
ability to pick up two-way tele- 
phone messages. Merely‘ by plac- 
ing the telephone on a slim, plastic 
stand which resembles a small black 
ledger, but which contains an induc- 
tion coil, most models of electronic 
voice recording machines will take 
down conversations from both ends 
of the telephone. 

Before the war a large concern 
marketing perishable products used 
one for taking down salesmen’s or- 
ders, transmitted from various 
points in the country to head office. 
It was found to be a time-saver, as 
we}l as a valuable supplement to 
telephone service. Orders could be 
placed faster and customers serviced 
quicker. 

Here’s how it worked: a sales- 
man was given a number and at 
a certain hour each evening he was 
allotted a special line linking him 
with head office where a boy on 
duty operated. the receiving end of 
the machine. When the switch was 
thrown, the salesman simply read 
his orders over the phone as fast as 
he could go, the orders being re- 
corded on a cylinder. One tran- 
scription of the information on the 
cylinder provided the order, the in- 
voice, necessary labels for ship- 
ment, etc. This was much faster 
than the old system and the sales- 
man was saved time-consuming and 
tedious order-writing, 


Possible postwar uses are visual- 
ized by legal firms. By installing 
an electronic voice recorder, the 
firm will save time when a junior, 
for instance, has to search a title 
at the Lands and Deeds Registry 
Office. Instead of laborious notation 
of the facts in the case, he will 
report them over the phone onto 
a voice recorder. 

Already these electric recording 
machines are used in the X-ray 
and pathology departments of some 
Canadian hospitals. THe doctor 
records his findings by means of 
a microphone pick-up, operated for 
start and stop by a foot pedal, thus 
freeing both hands for the handling 
of specimens or X-ray plates. 

Air Traffic Control 

The newer. electric recording 
machines, those using the plastic 
material as a recording medium, 
have found their most important 
war use up to the present in control 
of airway traffic. 

A staff of men and women, 
stationed at various points through- 
out the country send out continuous 
instructions regarding speed of 
flight, altitude, weather and traffic 
information to the pilots of planes. 
Transmitted by direct wire to the 
airfield, these messages are relayed 
by radiophone direct to the planes, 
which in turn notify the ground 
they have received the information. 

A seomplete record of all these 
ground-air. conversations, of the 
two-way inter-telephone talks be- 
tween the control centre and radio 
transmission point, is carefully kept 
by means of batteries of electric 
belt voice recording machines. 

They have not yet been released 
to the public, The Post is informed, 
although they are feported in use 
by the Dept. of Transport on air; 
ports throughout Canada. 

The electric recorder has been 


used extensively since the war by}. 


Government listening posts where 
monitors retain a permanent record 
of propaganda broadcasts from 
enemy stations. 

Other Developments 

The new electric recorder, of 
course, is only one of many busi- 
ness machine developments in 
recent years, 

One typewriter manufacturer is 
producing an all-electric accounting 
machine with a flat platen by which 
the paper, carbon, etc., is fed into 
the machine from underneath in- 
stead of from the top. 

And a further application is the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The easy seeing afforded by 
an installation of Ainsworth 
Spacialite Luminaires is like 
that of an open stadium 
when the sun has dropped 
behind the stand, and light 
floods down from a clear 
sunlit sky. § Ainsworth 
Spacialite is fluorescent 

- lighting for offices and com- 
mercial applications—cool, 
glare-free light that-is easy 
on the eyes. 

Ainsworth Spacialite is a 
semi - indirect fluorescent 
luminaire. It makes the 
whole geiling an extended 
light source, like a clear 
sky, against which the lumi- 
haire is: almost invisible. 
Discomforting contrasts are 
avoided. Shadows are re- 
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stadium 
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dueed and softened. Work- 
ers do more with ‘less 
fatigue; and have , better 
morale when they work 
under Ainsworth Spacialite. 


EASY TO INSTALL 


Made, at present, FOR 
6®-CYCLE SUPPLY ONLY, 


Ainsworth Spacialite is easy 


to install in continuous 
lines. Each four-foot: unit 
provides for two 40-watt 
fluorescent lamps. Stand- 
ard hangers are suitable 
for suspension from outlet 
boxes, concrete or hung 
ceilings. Current can be 
fed through any: hanger. 

BUY FROM YOUR ELECTRICAL 
JOBBER. He offers you Amalgamated 


Electric products because it helps te 
assure him of satisfied customers. 


b7, 
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AMALGAMATED 


PLN Te ee em ELECTRIC CORPORATION LIMITED 


This Canadian office is illuminated by parallel rows of Ains- 


Amalgamated Electric Corporation Limited el. 


ONTO AND 


MONTREAL 


Western Divisions: Lad St ee 


Calgary; Langley Manufacturing Company Limited, 


“Steel Equipment” Ships’ Furniture is 
serving with the Royal Canadian Navy. 


“Steel Equipment” stock lines cannot be made for general 
civilian use, because of the urgency of war service 
requirements and the need for steel conservation in 


wartime. 


Strongarm Tempered Pressed Wood Products were 


developed and put into production as a 


most efficient 


substitute for our regular steel lines; and these are being 


produced to capacity. 


However, our customers will appreciate the necessity of 


filling war orders first. 


Orders for new equipment 


cannot be filled for civilian use until work on hand has 


been completed. 


Watch for new, sturdy “Steel Equipment” products 


after Victory. 


The STEEL EQUIPMENT Co. Limited 
Sales office: OTTAWA ae ) 
LTO 


s 


Factory: Pembroke, Ont. 
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_ CALCULATOR 


ee eae ee ki 
_ & precision made calchlating instrument that is so 
completely cutormatic thet all mental and physical effort 
hei: been elimifiated fom its operation. . These - fully 
' @utomatic caleulgtors are the solution of the problem . 
created by the critical shorjage of competent. clerical — 
help. Today FRIDEN-GALCULATORS aré,AVAILABLE, _ 
when applications to obtain Gelivériés have been ap: - 
proved by the WPTB: ‘Telephorie or write your local: 
Friden Representative for complete information. © . 


@..: . 


JOSEPH MeDOWELL & CO. 
Contederetion Lite Building, Toreate, Ontario 
Distridutere 


Beles and Service in eli principal cities 


SFFECT OF "DEMEROL” 
“Demerol,” The 
informed, while it has not an opium 
bast, definitely possesses addiction 
properties and is being administered 


thorphine, codeine and other far 


Financial Post. is} cotics under Part 1 of the Schedule 


pea ahd Narcotic Drug 

et. A statement in the Aug. 

ue of The Post, to the effect that 
“is & non habiteforming 


in precisely the same manner as! narcotic,” is not correct. 
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Sept. 16, 1944) Office Furniture 


To Resume Trend to Metal 


New.“Growing” Desk Has Detachable Top and Shelves 


Production in Canada of filing 
equipment .ah@ of office Gesks ahd 
chairs more> than ‘doubled in the 
first two years of the war—due 
chiefly of course to the tremendous 
volume of.war purchasing by Gov- 
ernmhent. Latest figures are/ not 
available but serie indication of the 
extent and-value of that production 
appears in an &ecompanying table 
which shoWs athong other things 
that in 1939, according to DBS, total 
value of production. of office steel 
furniture was $1,587,609 and of 
office ‘and store furniture and fix- 
tures $2,081,235, increasing in 1941 
to $3,183,909 and $4,500,813 -re- 
spectively. 

Rate of production, however, has 
dropped during the past year and 
a half, notably during the past 12 

The Financial Pest, is 
informed. Cert» os 
24 Marufacturers 

Some 24 ¢hanufacturers afe eh- 
gaged in producing office furniture 
in Canada. ey havé in the past 
not only met all domestic neéés but 
also expofted some of their output 
to South America and various pats 
of the British Empire. Impéftation 
of offive furniture of filing equip- 
ment inte Canada has been almost 
negligible, 

Majority of the makers are located 
in southwestern Ontario, with five 
in Quebed, two in Nova Seotia and 
one in British Columbia. Sotfie 17 
are engaged ih tmhaking standing 
and flat top desks, tell top and 
typewriter desks, and only four, all 
in Ontario, are producing steel 
desks, ' 

According to industry officials 
the growth of the filing equipment 


and office desk and chair busitiess| teat wat. The followihg table in-) pedestal femal the saine, vatiousd, 


eect CL 
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Files and lists, bugbeer of offices. because of bulk, shrink away down to ped P 
when takén in hand by modern systems of condensed recording, such as visible 

and miero-photography. But for many purposes the eommen cabinets will long remain and, 
in this day of statistical ¢ontrols and national registration for war and social services, may 


os 


justed for twice the number of 

people without iricreasing desk 

space to accommodate them. We Manufecture 
Desks may noW bé given light-) 

colored secihg suffatés to minimize | 


the contfast BetWeén the working | 

area and work. ; Q 

Day of the golden oak roll-top, . 

desk is said to bé gone forever, giv- | 

ing wey to the edmmoddidus fiat | bare ne 
top variety with plastic exterior; ul 

trim. 

Plastic hardware is making its 
appeataneé on steel office equip- 
ment. Plasti¢ now comprists drawer | 
pulls, handles, thumb latches, knobs 
ahd label holdets, is ihjéttion) 
molded of cellulose acethte butyrate, 
a hard, thip-proof spbstance which | 
doesn’t tarnish, 

One offive desigiie? has even | 
founded the corners and edgés of | 
hié labél holes for files and insert, 
drawers. j 


for. every 
purpose 


of Canada. Limited 


BRANCHES FROM COAST 


Dn a mr 


Ifyou vale your 
helongings — 
Put then in 
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Fire Méenaces Your Revaids. 
them at ail tines 
Ju. Re Limitéa 
TORONTO WORKS ~ 
“BE, 7483 
145 Front St: Bast 


Sa ange as 


roperti ons 
Ade eGsés - Tordiito 


éven be more in evidence os Hine g6es 6h. 


hase been fairly sleady #iriee the last dicates the trend from 1931-39, and | sl#ed tops being substituted at will, 
in 1941: 
> 


e Supplies 
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woods for witi¢e furniture manufac 
ture have been importec into 
Cariadea, mostly: froit the United 
States, from which a ‘igrze percent- 
age Of ‘cold rolled sheet steel used 
in’'making metal Ziling equipment 
has: also been: imported. 


-During the war inanufacture of 
steel filing equipment, by far the 
largest class of filing equipment 
made in Canada, was discontinued 
oh Sept. 1, 1942, by Government 
order, having been partially re- 
stricted from the preveding Jan. 1. 
Any filing equipment manufacture 
during this resttieted period, The 


)-Post> is informe@’ has been made 


from wood or pressed pulp fas 
terials. Gne compatiy has replaced 
its steel office equipment for the 
duration with a tetipered pressed 
wood made of wood fibre eom- 
pressed t6 from one eighth to one 
quarter inch thickness. This will 
produce a board which can be 


| worked like sheet steet, 


Extra strength to withitand 
the challenge of eutof-the> 
ordinary service requirements 
— that's what Globe 
"Invader envelopes 
guarantee. 


L@BE 


. Makers of Well Gumned Envelopes 
MONTREAL WIKNIPEGQ TORONTO OTTAWA VANCOUVER 


AR il i lp i Ma 


Buik cf factories producing steel 
equipment have been entirely on 
war work. As to elaborate changes 
ih setup veut when they wert 
inte wat prodiietion, it is expected 
the factories ean be reconverted | 
without delay. 


War Surplus Problem 
Question of Government disposal 


| of the sutplus equipment and office 
| furniture that it will have when 
. the war ends is said by men in the 


‘ndustry ‘to stymié afy moves of 
rlafis they may wish to take fe 
arding postwar mafufaéture and 
“ales. In the meantimé, The Post is 
informed, they are awaiting a 


| definite sign from the Government 


concerning the disposal of this 
material;” ~ 


tn the belief that Canada will 


1,223,236 


ii . alnut@-~-— - co 
ful - BAORAGS; ORF. and Walnu ‘follow U. S. consumers of business 


Fil, Sys, Of. Steel 
Furniture 
1,763,178 
1,062,516 
621,361 
424,576 
1,337,945 
1,724,241 
2,382,270 
1,643,701 
1,587,609 
3,183,908 


Furn, & 
Fixtures 
3,091,328 
1,465,646 
883,087 
1,090,383 
776,800 
178,405 
149,724 
239,314 
2,031,235 
4,500,613 


250,861 
599,230 
436,479 
493,754 
680,968 
530,672 
708,581 
703,668 
643,113 


ec 


equipment in thé trend to, metal 
furniture, which had grown to. con- 
siderable proportions before thé 
war, the industry not only foresees 
a return to the use of metal in desks 
and chairs, but also the possibility 
that Canadian steel mills may be in 


| @ position to produce the cold rolled 


sheet steel for metal filing equip- 
ment which hitherto has been ‘im- 
ported from thé U. 8. 

Though extended use of metal for 
offite equipment is foreseen, the 
industty ineliies to the opition 
that there will always be a tarket 
for the higher grade wood office 
furniture, as well us for the low 
atade wood. The new plywoods de- 
veloped duting the war will no 
doubt. be used widely, it is said. 
_A factor which may operate in 
favor of more steel usage is that 
of coffipafative costs of steel and 
wood. The Post is informed that it 
is more evonomical to manufacture 


imply by uhséréwing ohe And puts 
ting on another. is @liminatés 
Muéh cohfusioh éaused bY moving 
office furniture. 

By élimmifiating the shallow ¢éntre 
dtawer “cateheall,” the convertible 
desk has Been lowered to 4 cof 
fortable 28% inthés. ffoin the 
formef 30-31 inéhés whith is today 
regarded as tod high fer comfsrt- 
ablé, eontifiuéus wofk. As long as 
the entre dfawer remained, the 
désk ¢ould not be lowé@fed ahd Still 
allow fot @asy kh€e space. Report 
has it this move in desigh has béet 
Wweltomed i may offices where it 
has been tried ‘otit; atid is ékpetied 
té becoiie staidard desk height. 


Detachable Shelvés 


Typewriters are used oh detach. 
able shelves whith fit ittte the desk 
pedéstal, instead ‘of tw6 dfawers 
which formeéfly o¢tupied this space. 
They may be changed ffom left to 


| right. Space in the room may be 


saved by havihg all the gifls of one 
sidé of the office use typewriter 
shelves Hingéd of the left, afid the 
others those of the right. In this 
way witdow light is eorrectly ad- 


filing equipment of steel than of |. 


wood, while the eosts of steel desks 
afid chairs compare favorably with 
the better grade wood products. 


Big Changes Coming 

Some radical develovments in de 
bigti are forecast for after the war. 
Sinte Canada tends te follow the 
lead of the U. S. in the matter of 
offive styling, some idea of the new 
applications acrogs the line may be 
titnely. 

The “convertibie’ desk is a de- 
pattute in offive styling, stemming 
directly from the war and from the 
need for management to make best 
use of limited space~ especially 
with few building tightened up 
through lack of labor and materials. 
As sotie. workers may feed less 


; desk space than others, a smaller 


top ¢ah be placed on the desk 
pedestal. That is, the body and 


OFFICE CHAIRS 


- Made in Canada, and Used 
in Canadian Business since 


THE H. KRUG FURNITURE CO, LIMITED 
ou KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


ES, it's an elementary deduction that:business ° 
canmot be wisely operatéd Without good tools 
— systematic records, convenient desks and 
filing devices, comfortablé and fion- 
fatiguing chairs. 


It's elementary knowledge too in Canadian 
Business from Coast to coast that “Office 
Specialty” dare the leading makers and 
distributots in Canadeé of filing systems 
and fine office equipment. 

"Over 56 Yeats of Service” 


FILING SYSTEMS and OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


©)FFICE SPECIALTYM 


Head Office and Pactorles — Newmarkeb:Onk. oss ° 


For many business men, Victory will bring a host of new and 
difficult problems. The job of getting business back on a 
peace footing will cause many a ‘ 


Much of the ground work for your post war business can be 
done now. Much of it must be done at odd times when a 
moment can be spared from vital war work. 


This is where Dictaphone proves its worth, It is ever ready 
at your elbow to do your command—e silent, willing and 
efficient servant that smoothes the friction of a busy day. 


Dictaphone Dic- 

tating Machine 

Cameo Desk- 
Type Model. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION LIMITED, 86 RICHMOND ST., W., TORONTO 
Branches in principal cities 





Do You Use 
Coin Wrappers? 


. 


We can supply tubular coin wrap- 
pers in all sizes ... imprinted 
with your firm name if desired. 


Ask for samples and prices on 
coin wrappers as well as on 
NATIONAL Safety Seal 
Envelopes. 


PAPER GOODS LIMITED 
SRANCEES FROM COAST TO COAST 


OF EVERY OESCRIPTION 


Me Lael lean) 


TORONTO 
el bee 


WINNIPEG 


Move with ease 
Store with safety 


MOVIN 


PACKING 

SHIPPING 

STORAGE 
Phone 


Kingsdale 


9125 


WN 
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| seed, nails, nuts, pencils, pet foods, 


These Controls Have Been Lifted 


Former Prohibitions 


Metals—A-613, prohibited manufacturers 
from using metal other than gold or silver 
without permission of Administrator of 
Fabricated Steel & Non-Ferrous Metal for 
certain goods, as follows: 

Tricycles 

Joycycles 

Ice skates 

Roller skates 

Smoking stands 


Illuminated and other signs. 

Coffins 

Lawn rollers 

Shafts and rods of all kinds for use in 
making golf clubs, ski poles, fishing rods 
and other sports equipment 

Articles and utensils of all kinds for use 
in cleaning kitchen utensils, pots, pans and 
other articles. 

Ornaments and decorations of all kinds 
ocean Christmas decorations and hang- 

Ss. 

Toys 

Children’s sleighs 

Children’s wagons and carts. 


Order A-579 


Use.of Metals—A-579 prohibited use of 
metal other than gold or silver for the 
goods in Schedule A, the use of copper for 
goods in Schedule B. 


SCHEDULE “A” 


To Administrator's Order No. A-579 

Access panels except as required by un- 
derwriters’ code, accessories (soda foun- 
tain), acoustical ceilings and backings, 
adhesive tape sleeves, advertising novel- 
ties, all plating for decorative purposes, 
amusement park devices and roller coast- 
ers, anchors for pleasure craft, animal 
stalls, area walls, artcraft ash sieves, 
asparagus tongs, atomizers (perfume — 
boudoir), attic fans for domestic use, auto- 
graphic registers. 

Ball park equipment, banks (miniature), 
barber and beauty shop supplies (except 
scissors—razors and clippers, barn push- 
ers and scrapers, bar ware and bar acces- 
sorics, bases on filing cabinets, baskets 
(except for commercial and manufacturing 
uses), bath cabinets (steam—all types), 
bathroom accessories, B-B shot for air 
rifles, beach umbrellas, beer kegs, beer 
mugs, beer stands, beer esteins, bench legs 
(except industrial), beverage bottle cases, 
beverage service sets, bicycle parking 
racks, binding (linoleum), binoculars (ex- 
cept for govt. agencies), biscuit boxes, bird 
houses (cages and feeders), blackboards, 
blade stroppers (mechanical), bleachers 
arid grandstands, blinds, blocks (hat), book 
ends, boot scrapers, bottle coolers, bowl- 
ing alleys, bowls (decorative), boxes and 
trays for (jewellery, etc.), boxes and bait 
for sportsmen’s fishing tackle, branding 
devices, bread and cage boxes (household), 
bread racks and toast racks, bread slicers, 
bridge splash guards, brush backs and 
metal bristles, buckles (for clothing or 
or shoes), building ornaments, building 
(portable), burial lowering devices, butter 
knives, button hooks, buttons. 

Cages (beds and dishes for pets), cake 
cutters, cake icing €quipment, cake tongs, 
calendar pad bases, calendar memo pad 
stands, calendar tin or strips, calliopes, 
candy display dishes, canes, canopies for 
electric brooders, canopies (hoods and sup- 
ports),;cans or containers for: artist sup- 
plies, Bolts, bouillon cubes, candy, caviar, 
chalk-crayons, coffee, cotter pins, edible 
nuts, face powder, gloves, ee ee 

ono- 
graph needles, playing cards, razor blades, 
screws, sponges, staples, talcum powder, 
tennis balls, toilet water, tooth powder, 
typewriter ribbon spools, yarn). 

Candlesticks, carrousels, carpet rods, 
cases (vanity), cash registers, casket car- 
riers, casket hardware, casket trucks, cash~ 
boxes. carving set holders, cattle stan- 
chions. .chamber pots, chick feeders, 
chicken crates, chicken house scrapers, 
christmas tree stands, ceilings, cigar and 
cigarette holders and cases, cigar clippers, 
cigarette lighters, cigarette package hold- 
ers, cigarette making machines (hand), 
clamps (hair), cleaning and polishing 
accessories, clips for attaching tags ex- 
cept industrial, clippers (fingernails). 
clothes line pulleys, clothes racks and 
dryers, clothes reels, clothes stretchers, 
clothes pins (spring type), clothes trees, 
coal chute and door (household), coasters 
and trivets, coat hangers, cocktail glasses, 
cocktail sets, cocktail shakers, coin chang- 
ers — ao for public transportation, 
combs (hair), compacts, container caps, 
copyholders, corn cribs, corn poppers, 
covers for auto. ener crochet hooks, 
croquet sets, crumb trays, crutches, cul- 
verts, cups (drinking of all kinds), curb 
guards, curling irons (hair) and tongs, 
curtain fasteners and rings, curtain stretch- 
ers, curtain rods, cupboard turns. 

Darners (sock), decorative iron products, 
deep fat fryers and racks, desk equip- 
ment, dictaphone cylinder racks, dinner 
bells, dispensers, dishwashing machines, 
dishwashing racks, dishdrying racks, docu- 
ment stands, domestic garbage grinders, 
door chimes, door closers, door ‘handles, 
door knockers, door pulls, door stops, door 
and door frames, ughnut cooker ma- 
chines, drawer pulls, drain boards (indi- 
vidual), drapery fasteners and rings, dress 
forms, dress orhaments, dust collecting 
systems and equipment. 

slicers, electric 


Easels (all types), cng 
blankets, embalming ta , enamel build- 
ing fronts, enamelled tile sheets, escala- 
tors, exercising and reducing machines, 
exhibiti and fair apparatus, 

Feed tfoughs. finger bowls, fish aquaria, 
fish ecalers, fireplace equi ment, flag- 
holders, flag poles, flashlight cases, floor 
and ceiling plates for piping, flour shakers 
and sifters, flower pots or boxes, floats 
for pageants, floor and counter covering, 
floor scrapers, floor polishers, foot baths, 
fountain pens, fountains, frames (clothes 
drying), frames for artists’ canvas, frames 
for awnings, frames (handbag), fruit juice 
extractors, furniture hardware. 

Games, gambling devices, garage and 
automotive repair equipment, garden 
watering cans, gas toasters (household). 
gates (railroad), glassware holders, golf 
bag supports, grain etorage bins, grass 
whips, grave markers, gravel stops and 
snow guards. grilles, guards for guy wires, 
gutters (leaders, downspouts). 

Hair brushes and combs, hair dryers, 
hair curlers, handbag fittings, hand seals, 
hand weeders, handles (broom and mop 
and whiske), hand mirrors, hangers (rings 
on brushes or brooms). hangers (for garage 
doors), hat frames, heat resisting pads. 
highway guard rail, highway guard rail 
reflectors, hitching posts, hoops (for 
flower garden), hose reels, house num- 
erals, household scales, humidors. 

Ice cream freezers (household), inciner- 
ators, ink stands, ink-well holders, insignia, 
ironing boards and stands. 

Jam boxes, jelly molds, jewellery cases, 
jugs (vicnic—all types), juice extractors 
(household). 

Key cases (chains and rings). 


with a flip of -your finger you can 


STEP UP efficiency 
SPEED UP production 


Information ... Orders ... Executive Decisions ... all flash 
in an instant to any or all manufacturing and supervisory 
points in your organization. You save time, effort, energy 
with a DICTOGRAPH Intercommunication System. 


_ And your switchboard, free from calls that jam it, can 
give priority to those important long-distance calls you want 


l 


to make, you want to get. 


Ask for a demonstration of DICTOGRAPH Intercom- 
munication in your office. See how it can help you avoid 


time-consuming delays . 


. . Step up efficiency, Speed up 
production. Write or ’phone : 


DICTOGRAPH 


Acousticon-Dictograph © 330 Bay Street e Toronto e Elgin 8772 


ERLE LITMI I ECOLOE Past JUDE, 


Ladders (step), lanterns (magic), lard 
and vegetable oil tubs (under 5 Ib.), laun- 
dry chutes, lawn -brooms, lawn edgers, 
lawn rakes, lawn sprinklers, lawn tampers, 
lawn seeders, letter chutes, letter openers, 
lighting poles and standards, lipstick 

olders. 


Mail boxes, mailing tubes, manicure 
implements, marine hardware for pleasure, 
marquees, match boxes, memorial tablets, 
menu holders, metal cloths for clothing, 
metal mats and rugs, metal trays (except 
industrial), milk bottle cases, millinery 
wire and gimps, mirrors, monograms and 
initials, mop wringers, mud scrapers, music 
stands, musical instrument cases. 


Napkin eo, necktie racks, newspaper 
boxes and holders, novelties of all kinds. 

Ornamental hardware and moldings, out- 
door fireplace parts. 


Packages and packings for candies and 
sweet goods, packing twine holders, pads 
(inking and stamping), ‘pail clasps, paint 
spray outfits (exeept industrial), per 
clips, paper towel dispensers, paper drink- 
ing cup dispensers, paper rollers (house- 
hold), parasols (shafts and handles), parcel 
handles and holders, park and recreational 
benches, partition studs, pegs (tent), - 
holders, pencilholders, pencils (mechan- 
ical), pencil Sarpeners, perfume atom- 
izers, .permanent wave machines, pet 
equipment (including but not limited to: 
beds, cages; chains, collars, dishes, feed- 
ers, houses, leashes, muzzles, carriers), 
phonograph record blanks, picnic and out- 
ing boxes and accessories, picture frames, 
pipe cases pipe-cleaner knives and ream- 
ers, pipe posts, pitchers (except for hos- 
pital use), plant and flower supports and 
stakes, play pens (children’s), playground 
equipment, pleasure boat equipment and 
accessories, pleasure boats, pneumatic tube 
delivery systems, cketbook ornaments, 
polishing-wax applicators, polishing-wax 
sprayers, portable bathtubs, poultry incu- 
bator cabinets, powder (rouge and vanity 
cases), push carts other than for indus- 
trial use, push plates and kick plates 
for doors. 

Race track apparatus, racquets, racks 
(display), radio antennae poles except 
for govt. agencies, radiator enclosures (ex- 
cept automotive), railway rail joints over 
24” in length, razors operated by elec- 
tricity, reading stands, receptacles for 
refuse and waste, regalia, registers (hand 
talley’, rolling boardwalk chairs, rolling 
pins, rotary door bells, 

Safety zone posts, salesmen's display 
cases and sales kits, salt and pepper shak- 
ers, salt and pepper holders, sample boxes, 
scaffolding (except for shipyard work), 
scenery and stage hardware, score boards, 
screen frames, scrubbing boards, shades 
(window and roller type), shirt and stock- 
ing dryers, shoe ornaments, shutters 
(window), shoe cleaning kits, shoe horns 
and shoe trees, shower receptors (except 
frames), show window display equipment, 
sidewalk scrapers, sign hanger frames, sign 
posts, signets, sink aprons and legs, sink 
drainboards, siphon chargers, silos (except 
strapping and re-enforcing), sitz baths, 
skewers (all types). ski racks, skating rink 
equipment, slides (loop and slide-loops for 


work clothing), sleds (except runners), | 


sleighs (except runners), smokers’ acces- 
sories, soap dishes, sod lifters, soft drink 
dispensing tanks or coolers, souvenirs, spit- 
toons, spools for cord or ribbon, sporting 
and athletic equipment, sprinkling cans 
(garden), stadiums, stamped bakery equip- 
ment, stands (11 types). staple removers, 
starter shingle strips, statues, steel silos, 
steel water tanks, steel wagon wheels, 
stencils, stretchers (carpet), stretchers 
(glove, socks and sweater), structural 
steel (home construction), sugar holders, 
sundials, sun lamps and infra-red lamps, 
swimming pool equipment. 

Table name card holders, teapots, tele- 
scopes, tent poles and parts, terazzo strips, 
termite shields, thermometer bases, ther- 
mometer cases, thermos jugs and bottles, 
tickers (stock), tile, toilet per dispen- 
sers, tongs, tool boxes, tooth brush holders, 
traffic lane markers, transplanting trowels, 
trailer bodies, trays for household use, 
treads (stair and household), trophies, 
truck bodies, turf edgers, turnstiles. 

Umbrellas (garden), umbrella (shafts 
and handles). 

Vacuum jugs and. bottles, vases (decora- 
tive), vending machines (all types), ven- 
tilators (shutter type), vibrators (electric). 


Wagon bodies, water coolers, water soft- 
eners, water stills, watch straps, water 
troughs, water color paint boxes, weather 
vanes, weed cutters and pullers, weighing 
machines, window shade rollers, window 
ventilators, wine coolers, wine service sets, 
wire parcel handles and holders, wire racks 
and baskets. 

SCHEDULE “B” 
To Administrator's Order No, A-579 

Alarm and protective systems. 

Barrel hoops, bathroom accessories. 

Cash registers, clothes hooks (cast type), 
conduits, cooking and table utensils, cook- 
™ utensils, cutlery and table flatware.’ 

lectric light bulbs for Christmas trees, 
elevators. 

Fans, fire hooks, fire drants and 
sprinklers, fire ladders and hoists, flash- 
ing valleys, flashlights and electric lan- 
terns, food dispensing utensils, fountain 
pens, furniture grommets. - 

Hollow-ware. . 

Incinerators, incinerator hardware, in- 


sect screens. 

Lace tips, lamp shades, lanterns and 
lamps, lighting ures, lightning rods, 
livestock and poultry equipment,. locks, 
livestock and poultry equipment, locks. 

Match and pattern plates, motion. pic- 
ture penerinn equipment, musical-instru- 
men 

Pins, pole line hardware, portable heat- 
ers, powder, printing rollers. y 

Reflectors, roof (roofing, roof nails). 

Sheet (roll and strip for building), shells 
and caps for electric sockets, staples ‘for 
fastening. 

Umbrella struts. . 

Ventilators and skylights. 

Washing tubs and boilers, water contain- 
ers and humidifiers, weather stripping and 
insulation. 


Electrical Appliances — A-610 prohibited 
manufacture of any electrical appliance in- 
tended for domestic use without written 
permission of the Administrator. Included 
in the schedule. were: 

Air heaters. 

Bottle warmers, broilers. 

Curling irons, curling iron heaters. 

Doughnut cooker machines, drink mix- 
ers. : 

Egg cookers, electric clocks. 

Food mixers, 

Grates, grills. 

Hair curlers, hair dryers, heating blan- 
kets, heating pads, hot plates. 

Irons. 

Juice extractors. 

Meat grinders, metal humidifiers. 

Percolators. 

Portable heaters. 

Radiant heaters, roasters. 

Sandwich toasters, shavers, slicers .or 
shredders, stoves for coffee makers. 

Tea kettles, toasters. 

Vibrators. 

Waffle irons, water heaters. 


Humidifiers: A-486 gromintied the manu- 
facture of industrial humidifiers. | 

Farm Machinery Exhibitions: A-185 pro- 
hibited the exhibition. or demonstration 
of any farm machinery or equipment or 
any attachments or repair parts at any fair 
in Canada. 


Hollow-ware: A-267 prohibited the 
manufacture of silverplated hollow-ware. 


Sporting Goods: A-347 prohibited the use 
of hollow steel shafts or shafts of. other 
metal for golf clubs, ski poles, fishing rods 
and badminton racquets. 


Elevators: A-767 prohibited manufacture 
of an elevator or a part, ———_ or 
accessory for an elevator, and orders for 
the same, and also restricted use of non- 
ferrous metal, etainless steel or alloy steel. 


Jewellery: A-981 prohibited manufac- 
turers from making more than 35% of the 
designs filed by them; froze designs; ban- 
ned use of textile material in .packagin 
Jewellery, most of it the costume type o 
jewellery. 

Eavestrough: A1256 prohibited sale or 
use of metal eavestrough or conductor 
pipe except for maintenance and repair 
and limited metal content to galvanized 
steel 16% oz. per square ft. 


Metal Furniture, ete.: A-1142 prohibited 
the use of sheet metal for the manufacture 
of the following, except for small hard- 
ware: 

Beds, cribs, bedroom furniture, benches, 
card tables, chairs, coat racks, flower 
stands, footstools, kitchen cabinets, tables, 
garden furniture. ; 


Herewith, The Financial Post presents the list of 56 


prohibitive and restrictive 


orders recently withdrawn 


by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. While there is 


now no ban on production 


of the items and types de- 


scribed, WPTB officials emphasize that metal priorities 
will not be granted for making these items for civilian 
use, and also point out that many other restrictions 


still remain in force. 


Former Limitations 


Pipe Fittings: A-541 limited manufacture 
of any brass or bronze screwed pipe fit- 
tings unless such pipe fittings were of a 
type and size provided for in the order. 

Incandescent Lighting Fixtures: A-840 
prohibited the manufacture of a variety 
of metal incandescent lighting fixtures, 
particularly those involving metal decora- 
tions and special types of reflectors, etc. 

Metal Wheelbarrows: A-986 eliminated 
the use of metal in wheelbarrows except 
for struts, reinforcements, etc., and for 
use in operations of dairies, coal yards, 
mines, forging and casting manufacture, 
othe rsimilar industries. 


Flexible Cords: A-510 limited the manu- 
facture of types of insulated and pro- 
tected flexible electrical cables, cords and 
fixture wires made from several small 
flexible conductors (with several excep- 
tions) to ty 6 and sizes having insulation 
of types, thicknesses, braids and colors set 
forth ior each type, except for orders of 
M&S or National Defence. 

Portable Chain Hoists and Trolleys: 
A-506 limited the manufacture of hand 
operated portable chain hoists and trolleys 
aoe and sizes provided, except for 


Jewellery Trade Practices: A-447 autho- 
rized the discontinuance of free insurance 
on jewellery without corresponding dr 
in price; prohibited auctions of new jewel- 
lery except under permit; prohibited the 
shipment of jewellery on consignment; 
limited approbation parcels, prohibited re- 
turn of special orders to the manufacturer 
or wholesaler. 


Storage Batteries: A-406 limited produc- 
tion of ——_ batteries to sizes and capa- 
cities set forth except for defence of Can- 
ada; prohibited manufacture of dummy or 
cutaway storage bateries; limited radio 
storage batteries to one type, storage bat- 
teries to one grade; prohibited the use of 
lacquer for decorative finish, prohibited 
— brand names, required dating of each 

attery. 


Pipe Fittings: A-390 limited manufacture 
of grey cast iron and malleable iron pipe 
fittings to types sizes and specifications set 
out in the order, except under permit. 


Sheet Metal Screws: A-352 limited manu- 
facture of self-tapping sheet metal screws 
to listed stock production sizes except for 
large orders or on payment of $5 service 

arge. 


Nuts: A-351 limited manufacture of 
stove bolt nuts and machine screw nuts to 
stock production sizes listed, except for 
orders for 15,000 or more identical pieces 
or on payment of $5 service charge. é 


Steel Rivets: A-350 limited the manu- 
facture of steel rivets % inch in diameter 
and larger to listed stock production sizes 
except on payment of $5 service charge. 
Rivets supplied to the ship-building in- 
dustry not affected. 


Machine Screws: A-349 limited the 
manufacture of machine screws to listed 
stock production sizes except for orders 
over 15,000 or on payment of $5 éervice 
charge. 


Stove Bolts: A-348 limited manufacture 
of stove bolts to listed stock production 
sizes, except for orders over 15,000, or on 
payment of a service charge of $5. 


Baby carriages: A-287 limited manufac- 
turers to four styles of folding baby car- 
riages and one style of perambulator, as 
listed, 

Axes: A-278 limited the manufacture of 
axes and adzes to the weights, sizes, pat- 
terns and finishes provided in the order, 
and provided that chopping axés be packed 
one dozen to the wooden box in straight 
weights only. 


Shovels and Spades: A-277 limited the 
manufacture of shovels, spades, scoops 
and scrapers to sizes patterns and finishes 
set forth. 


: a Tanks: A-215 provided that steel 
anks 
should be made not of welded steel but 
of thin gauge bolted steel with the neces- 
sary gaskets. 


Range Boilers: A-169 limited the use of 
steel sheet zinkor other materials in the 
manufacture of range boilers to such 
quantities as are required to make types 
and sizes listed; those to be of certain 
limited thicknesses. 

Plumbing Fixtures: A-153 limited the 
manufacture Of: vitreous china sanitary 
plumbing fixtures to white, and to listed 
sizes styles and classifications of“ava- 
tories, laboratory sinks, drinking foun- 
tains, tanks, closet bowls and combina- 
tions, urinals. 

Steel Drums: A-126 restricted the manu- 
facture of steel drum (containers), to four 


1,000 barrels capacity and under | 


Cast Iron Sollpipe: A-125 limited manu- 
facture of cast iron soilpipe and fittings to 
standard types and sizes provided. 


Plumbing Fixtures: A-90 prohibited 
manufacture of colored enamel ware and 
acid-resisting enamelled ware, and limited 
to specified and sizes manufacture of 
baths, lavatories, closets, sinks and trays, 
laundry trays, service sinks, wash sinks. 


Bolts, Screws: A-87 limited stock pro- 
duction sizes of carriage, machine,’ tire 
countersunk head, elevator and step bolts 
and lag screws to those listed in the order. 


Plumbing, Heatitg Equipment: A-71 
limited the use of cast iron in the manu- 
facture of boilers, boiler jackets, radiators, 
tank heaters or bungalow heaters, to cer- 
tain types and sizes described. 


Valves, Steel: A-724 limited manufacture 
of a vaive or part of a valve, except in 
accordance with specifications. 


Valves, Iron, Brass, or Bronze: A-715 
limited manufacture of a valve or any part 
of a valve, except in accord with c in 

A-562 limited manufac- 


specifications. 

Coal Stokers: 
ture of screw feed coal stokere of the 
underfeed t: to the sizes specified and 
in accord with other specifications, and 
= _ prices for such stokers at a definite 
eve’ 


Identification Tags: A-692, limited per- 
sons manufacturing identification tags for 


rsons, livestock or Itry, to uncoated 
Steel in the form of fin’ mill, or tin plate 
or terne plate. 


Registers and Grilles: A-706, prohibited 
use of metal in manufacture registers 
or Iles unless metal was of @ yee and 
register and grille of a size set forth in 
the order, also restricted manufacture of 
pipeless furnace baseboard registers to 
three sizes, and use of a finish. 


Writing Inks: A-756, limited manufacture 
of writing inks in any colors other than 
red, green, black, blue-black, black and 
washable blue, and restricted containers 
to certain sized bottles. 


Cast Iron Ware: A-668, prohibited manu- 
facture, processing, fabricating and as- 


Office Machines 
Face Big Market 


(Continued from page 15) 


all-electric machine for lettering 
marine blueprints, some as large as 
8 by 12 feet. The lettering is done 
uniformly and five times as fast as 
the old way. 

Touch system adding machines 
can turn out 5-6,000 items an hour 
by a fast operator who no longer 
needs to look at the machine while 
working. 

Portable typewriters now include 
a folding stand which can be tele- 
scoped into the usual typewriter 
case. In this way use of th portable 
is extended and it is made more 
comfortable to operate. 

Continuous copiers are another 
advance. They are designed to re- 
produce quickly ink-like photo 
copies of anything printed,. photo- 
graphed or drawn, and will make 
continuous reproductions up to 42 
inches wide by any length. Its 
printing speed can be controlled, 
offering a variety of speeds from 
one foot to 18 feet per minute. A 
real aid to engineering depart- 
ments, it is said, it reduces to a 
matter of minutes the hours and 
days required by manual tracing 
and re-drawing. 

From the foregoing it is clear 
that ther : is little danger of decline 
of sales opportunities for the 
industry after the war. 


‘| sale or delive 


sembling of any cast iron ware article not 

ifically set out in the order schedule 
It also restricted manufacturers to certain 
definite number of sizes. 


Farm Hand Tools: A-795 limited the 
styles in which hand forks, hooks, rakes, 
ee and cultivators could ‘be manufac- 
ured. 


Hammers: A-796 limited the styles in 
which nail hammers, machinists’ hammers 
and other handled hammers could be 
manufactured. 


‘Rivets and Burrs: A-969 restricted the 
sizes in which rivets and burrs of 7/16” 
diameter or less could be manufactured. 


Switch and Outlet Boxes: ~A-1026 re- 
stticted the styles in which sectional swit- 
mee and outlet boxes could be manufac- 


Hair and Bobby Pins: A-1033 restricted 
— of invisible hair pins and bobby 


ns. 
Barbed Wire: A-1034 restricted style of 
barbed wire. 


Bath Tubs: A-1045 restricted styles and 
quantities of cast iron enamel bath tubs 
manufactured. 


Wire Cloth: A-1049 restricted widths and 
kinds of wire used in screen cloth. 


_ Bedding . Equipment: A-1302 restricted 
the manufacture of bedding equipment to 
certain styles and types. 


Pumps: A-962 limited the manufacture 
of pumps, fittings, accessories or replace- 
ment parts to the types, sizes, capacities 
and materials specified. 


Typewriter Ribbons and Carbon Paper: 
A-735 limited manufacture and packaging 
of typewriter ribbon and carbon paper 
to. sizes, colors, kinds and types specified. 


Plumbing: A-1071 restricted the use of 
copper and brass in plumbing equipment 
and supplies according to specifications as 
to size, type and grade laid down in the 


order. 
Piambing; Hospitals: A-1171 limited 
of listed copper and brass 
pane equipment to hospitals as de- 


Hardware: A-1064 limited types, ma- 
terials, finishes, kinds, designs grades and 
weights of builders’ finishing hardware, 
cabinet locks and padlocks to those listed 
in the order. 


Can. Breweries 
Issues Bonds 


Canadian Breweries Ltd. is issu- 
ing an additional $800,000 of its 
442% serial debentures of which 
$400,000 are to mature on July 1, 1961, 
and $400,000 on July 1, 1962. Public 
offering is being made by Burns 
Bros, & Denton, Ltd. and W. C. Pit- 
field.& .Co. at a price of 101 and 
accrued interest to yield over 4.40%. 


Proceeds of the issue will be 
used to reimburse the company for 
part of the expenditures made in 
the acquisition of shares of other 
brewing companies and made for 
property additions and will also be 
used for other corporate purposes, 
according to the prospectus. 

ter giving effect to the issuance 
of this $800,000 of debentures, the 
outstanding capitalization of the 
company will consist of $4,800,000 
of debentures, 203,910 shares of 
$3.40 cumulative sinking fund con- 
vertible no par. value preferred 
stock and 750,000 shares of no par 
value common stock. 

Outstanding debentures mature 
$200,000 on July 1 in each of the 
years 1945 to 1952 inclusive, $300,000 
on July 1 in each of the years 1953 
to 1960 inclusive and $400,000 on 
July 1 in each of the years 1961 
and 1962. Interest is paid at various 
rates from 3%% to 4%% according 
to date of maturity. $200,000 of de- 
bentures matured and were retired 
on July 1, 1944. 

Working capital of.the company 
as at June 30, 1944, after giving 
effect to the above financing: is 
stated to be $4,604,907. 


% CANADIAN FACTORY 
stew of Customer Relations 
Department, 
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Herne fighting men’ to get into fighting trim 
fast is one of paper’s many war jobs. The sheets shown 
here being trimmed to size will soon be “‘in uniform"’ 


as manuals, text books and 


other instructional 


material for the forces. Sturdy book papers supplied 
by Rolland and other Canadian paper mills thus play 
a major part in teaching the intricate ‘‘know-how”’ 
of modern warfare—help save priceless time and lives. 
From production line to front line, paper is in the thick of 
the fight. Use as little as possible—and turn all your 


waste paper in for salvage. 


American Celanese Corp. 

Celanese Corp. of America re- 
ports net profit of $3,737,125 in the 
first six months of 1944, after pro- 
vision for federal income taxes, 
equivalent to $1.59 per share on the 
outstanding common stock. This 
compares with $3,085,826, or $1.37 
per common share in the similar 
period of 1943. 


Net profit for the June quarter 
amounted to $1,887,024, or 78c. per 
share, against $1,099,978 or 36c. in 
the corresponding quarter of 1943. 
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BRANCH OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. ¢ MILLS AT 
ST. EROME, QUE. AND MONT ROLLAND. QUE. 


Cinzano Ltd., ordinary class “A” 
shares and preferred shares have’ 
been admitted to trading on the 
Montreal Curb Market. The listing 
covers 1,640,000 of the “A” shares 
(no par value) and 500,000 shares of. 
5%c cumulative redeemable sharés 
(£1 par value). Cinzano Ltd., holds 
shares in subsidiary and other com- 


panies engaged in the manufacture 
of wines, liquors and kindred prod- 
ucts throughout the world. 
A Montreal Curb Market seat has 
heh sold for $6,000, neg wartime 
h. 4 


Nimble Fingers. 


busily wasting time 
that MULTILITH can save! 


@A 


symphony of clatterin 


_Kinojevis River Mines plans test- 
ing the McDairmid-Lusko group of 
@laims in Clericy twp., Que. by 
@iamond drilling. Company is pro- 

cting a section on the west bank 
g2the McDairmid Lake and the 
northeast bank of the lake. The 


ygtoup extends for 12,000 ft. along 
‘the south branch of the Porcupine- 
*Destor, the Destor-La Pause fault. 


President is V. R. MacMillan. 


Spina Porcupine, owning property 
in Bristol twp.,_plans diamond drifl- 
ing its holdings and already hag let 
a contract, to be supervised by E. 
K. Fockler, consulting geologist. 


keyboards does not 


necessarily mean an efficient office system at work, 
In many Cases. ss too many Cases 2+; these machines are 
being kept busy, writing the same characters, words and 
sentences over and over ss s wasting time and manpower, 


Wherever re 
undoubtedly, 


itive data is bein 
ion place where Multili 
time and motion. 


t on paper, the 
can save valuable 


A wartime development which greatly extends the uses 
of Multilith duplicating is a new type of master sheet 
called a Systemat, Systemat sheets have a business form 

already on them in reproducing ink. .‘‘Variable” infor- 
mation :; ; to complete purchase orders, job orders, ship- 


ping documents, packing slips, instruction 
scores of other forms ;s; is then 


. Systemat for direct Multilith reproduction, 
Let our trained Multilith rep- 


resentative show you how 
to save time and money in every 


department of your 
f ved, 


where repeat writing is 


sheets, and 
or written in on the 


Multigraph 


SIMPLIFIED 


BUSINESS METHODS 
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privilege.” —Churchill. 


by its works. 





“We must beware of trying to build a society in which 
nobody counts for anything except the politician or of ficial. 
& society where enterprise gains no reward and thrift no 


Ml 
“Every tree therefore... 


The Bible contains much sound counsel 
on commercial matters. 
stance the instruction about the axe 
being laid to the root of the tree... there 
come times of testing in every order of 
society when every institution is fudged 


“Every tree therefore which bringeth not 
forth good fruit shall be hewn down... 
But the statement is equally positive 
that every tree which does produce good 
fruit should be preserved and fostered. 


Responsible fire insurance companies 
in Canada can afford to stand on their 
record. Over the last sixty years, their 
* efforts to reduce fire hazards have been 
so successful that they have been able 
to reduce their rates by more than half. 








Take for in- 


a 


” 
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By KENNETH R. WILSON 


The backdrop for Community 
Chest campaigns now aiming to 
raise $5.4 millions in 21 communities 
within the next week or two, is the 
war-changed pattern of social and 
community life, 


War conditions have not only 
changed the shape of things in 
Europe and wherever United Na- 
tion’s forces are in action. They 
have changed, as well, the social 
pattern of life on the home front. 
And the reflexes are still to come. 
For example: 

The number of women employed 
in manufa¢turing industry in Can- 
ada has jumped from 140,000 to 
335,000 since war began. Tens of 
thousands of these are married 
women, 

Divorces have jumped ftom 
around the 2,000 mark in 1939 to 
over 3,000 in 1943. 

Live births have risen from 230,- 
000 to 275,000 a year. 

Illegitimate births are up from 
9,000 to 11,000. 


Cases handled by the Victorian 
Order of Nurses have gained from 


85,000 pre-war to 93,000 in 1943, Of 
the latter total 13,600 were for 


families of enlisted men. 


bute it to social agencies in the most 
efficient and economical way; also 
to make a positive contribution to 
welfare of the community by pro- 
viding as adequately as possible for 
the needs of member agencies. In 
admitting an agency, the Commun- 
ity Chest accepts and endorses its 
program. 


Praise From Nurses 


Here, for example is the ex- 
pression of one nationally-known 
social worker on the value of 
“chest” affiliation to the organiza- 
tion she represents, Says Elizabeth 
Smellie, chief superintendent, Vic- 
torian Order of Nurses of Canada: 


“The VON, with a clearly 
defined objective, welcomes: af- 
filiation with local Community 
Chest organizations because such 
affiliations imply greater appre- 
ciation of existing health and 





Female Employees 
in Manufacturing 


1937-1943 





The Wartime Social Problem! 


Upheaval of Living Patterns Puts Heavy Load on Agencies 


organizations, voluntary workers 
and staff develop a better under- 
standing of the interdependence of 
all agencies. This tends to elimin- 
ate competition and to establish an 
esprit de corps which is reflected 
in their daily work and in its in- 
terpretation and usefulness to the 
public. ’ 

“A federation of agencies can be 
no more effective than its con- 
stituent representation permits. 
Most essential to its success are 
the quality of its leadership, the 
spirit which prevails within the 
organization, the confidence which 
it inspires in the public and the 
loyalty of those associated with it 
in adhering to fundamental 
principles.” 


Where The Money Goes 


As to the breakdown 6f where 
chest dollars go, here are the most 
recent figures for Canada: 

Family welfare including 
care of aged 26.1% 
Child care and protection .. 23.3% 
Youth training and summer 
CAMPS, CCC. ...iveccceseee 18.6% 
Central services ...ss00.+.. 6.0% 
Health services ............ 26.0% 


The 6% for “central services” 
covers year-round administrative 
costs, collection of pledges, cam- 
paign expenses, etc. This is one of 


























between 1939 and 1943, with most 
cities reporting increases of 30% to 
50%. : 
The war has also enabled chest 
agencies to greatly strengthen their 
expenditure for “character” build- 
ing and recreation facilities. The in- 
creased expenditure in this classifi- 
cation for 10 leading cities is 
anywhere from 10% to 70%. 
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Divorces in Canada Permanent Function Seen ve 









One obvious and important ques- | 
tion concerns the future role of the 
chest and the independent social 
agency: what will its function be in 
future, as state support for family 
allowances, pensions, health and 
other state-supported assistance in- 
creases? 

The answer is, that in peace as in 
war, the social agency is becoming 
more and more a medium for pro- | 
viding community “services” at the | 
social level rather than a means of | 
giving economic assistance. It is! 
assumed that the Government wil! 
increasingly assume the latter role; | 
that the need will continue and ex- 
pand, for well-run, efficient and | 
competent social “service” agencies. | 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


most war-conscious communities— 
the money allocated for family wel- 
fare and relief has increased 60% 
in the four years; child protection 
and care expenditure has risen 80%. 

In 10 large Canadian cities, allo- 
cations for child care and protection 
rose anywhere from 18% to 80% 
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Don’t Play Into 
The Hands of Fate! 


Make certain that your affairs—as set 







This represents not merely a saving to 
the country in insurance premiums; it 
is also a far greater saving in property 
which might have been lost through fire. 
The Canadian people will not lightly 
jettison a system with such a record. 





Position = Salary = Success 
bid Future reagents on sent Canada, 


forth in your Will—are handled in an 
efficient, businesslike manner when you 
are no longer here to supervise them 
yourself. Our extensive organization 
and long experience give us unusual 
qualifications to act as your executor. 
We should welcome your enquiry. 


The EASTERN TRUST Co. 


the most important reasons for 
chest popularity—the fact that on 
a national over-all average, welfare 
work can be financed at a very low 
figure. Actual campaign costs under 
chest procedure run as low as 2%. 
This compares with figures as high 
as 15% to 43% in the case of indi- 
vidual money-raising efforts by 
local agencies not under chest 
supervision and sponsorship. 


Key City Budgets Up 










New Problems Rise 


These are some of the raw statis- 
| tics which lie behind the new and 
important job which organized 
social agencies in Canada and other 
countries have been called on to 
do under war conditions. It is a job 
which will increase substantially 
within the next 12 months as the 
problem of readjustment to peace- 
time conditions begins to make it- 
self felt in the community. 








































ment service. 
Why don't now to enrol in one 
of the etree Courses by Corres- 


lence, enabling you to stutly at 
from Lessons especially prepared. 


Here are a few of the SHAW Courses: 





Cor sartored Notitute of Seorereriee (A‘C.1.) 




















The story of this wartime need ead inadt ©. - 4 
y . ri ; . : . Some indication of what war need |] » 101g . Shaw Schoole, Dept L70 HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX, N.S. 
can be told very simply. It is-some 5 ea _ _ - Pro- | has done to the chest budgets of ° ‘Sis. Toronto, Ont. BRANCHES AT: 
thing like this: vision of more efficient and econo- ri : ' 
. ahestinan cilistenants @ad was.| mical service to. the community social agencies is seen by compari SHAW BUSINESS SCHOOLS Charlottetown St. John's, Nfld. Montreal 
E he ad LO Y E RS time employment, particularly of| concerned. Working with and "7 of oo in ae — ee Moncton Saint John, N.B, Teronto 
, or alifax—o ° anada’s = 
so many thousands of mothers, through other members of allied ne 
A § fs, U - A A Cc ie have created new sets of problems * a 
‘ 


which social agencies have been 
called upon to help solve. 

“Even with the need for material 
relief eased, war conditions have 
increased juvenile delinquency, 
unmarried parenthood, etc., and by 
the separation of men from their 
families has weakened the struc- 
ture of family life—a structure 
which is the very heart of a nation. 

“All the skill» of. experienced 
social workers has been called 
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FRESHER, CHEAPER FOOD for your table 















Manager for Canada and Newfoundland 
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A. J. Frieman Ltd. has declared a dividend of $1.50 per share, on Oct. 


Wlegitimate Births in Canada 
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payment of $1.50 per share onj|2, 1944, to shareholders of record| |w. sche pes ceiinas asa 
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upon, especially in light of the 
acute shortage of workers. 

“Troubles arise due to loneliness 
and friendlessness in strange cities, 
from bewilderment and the sorrow 
caused by bereavement. ' These 
troubles must be met and a lot of 
the sufferers aren't able to meet 
them alone. : 

“What social agencies do in such 
cases never makes the headlines.” 


Chest Works Well 


The community chest campaigns 
which have gained in scope and im- 
portance since the outbreak of war 
are a streamlined way of raising 
funds in a joint community effort to 
underwrite the work of key social 
agencies. 

In 1943, $6.5 millions was collected 
by chests and United ‘Velfare funds 
throughout Canada ‘for some 535 
member social agencies. This was 
104% of the objective. Of the total, 
about $5% millions was collected 
in fall carnpaigns and $1% in spring 
appeals in seven cities. 

This record compares with about 
$2.5 millions collected through Com- 
munity Chest effort 10 years ago. 
The movement has grown steadily 
in Canada, especially since the war 

Though the idea of community 
chests as a money-raising system 
originated in Liverpool 91 years ago 
and was formalized by that city’s 
Charity Organization Society 20 
years later, it seems to have failed 
to capture British imagination. 

In Canada and more than 700 U. S. 
cities it has flourished for years. 
How it has grown in this country 




























When Hitler steps down 
will your Credit Loss step up? 

















TOMORROW'S EVERGROWING GARDENS... Why should garden-fresh vegetables be available 
only in summer? Why should rich, ripe strawberries be a luxury in winter? Men who think of tomorrow are doing 
something about it. In Scotland, where seasons are short, it has been possible to grow six to eight 
crops of vegetables a year by heating truck gardens with underground steam 
pipes—under glass in winter, open to the air in summer. 


ITLER'S exit will be the best 

news in a lifetime ... but for 
some, bad news will follow Germany's 
surrender. 


Your credit manager investigates, 
appraises and controls credits on all 
accounts as usual. Credit insurance 
supplements his work and fortifies his 
judgment . .. by protecting you 
against credit losses caused by devel- 
opments after (or undiscovered before) 








companies whose credit 
seemed beyond question may sudden- 
ly find themselves unable to pay 


Many 
























what they owe. And right there is a 
demonstration of why your business 
needs credit insurance now... to 


goods are shipped. 


Manufacturers and jobbers in over 
150 lines of business carry credit 
insurance, You 


since 1932—from 


in the following table: 


COMMUNITY CHEST RESULTS 


$2.5 millions to 
$6.5 millions in 11 years—is traced 













Men who think of tomorrow are planning to 
feed' the world better than it has ever been fed 
before, to make it healthier than ever before. It is 











Are you heeding the Government’s plea to curtail your 
personal travel so that troops and supplies can move freely 
over our already congested transportation systems? 































protect you against sudden need it too. For thas a glorious future to which we may look .. . but Have you added your blood to that of millions of others 

changes which can affect your further information, write tooneof the Campaigns Siti only after this war is won! to provide life-saving plasma for our wounded? 

customers’ ability to pay after Canadian offices listed below or toour Year $ millions y art : i , ‘ 

shipments are made, Head Office. Head Office address: 1932 10 2.5 Are you working at your “war job” as hard as you can? And have you _  Pter purchases of War Savings 
a American Credit Indemnity Company 1933 12 30 mee Certificates and Victory Bonds to the limit of your ability 

: nsurance gusrentese payee New York, Dept. $2, First National a 1 os Are you saving and turning in wastepaper to help meet ... and are you holding on to them? 

ment of your accounts receiy able. 1 ant Buil ding, Baltimore-2, Md. | 1936 14 38 the serious shortage this country faces in the manufacture of ; 

ture, that abno and unpredict- 1938 14 4.0 ‘“ s ” . 

able credit losses will not impair your GF-4YP= 1939 17 49 Are you collecting and turning in every last drop of fat other wae jobs can we be eure of Victory .. . and 

eing capt. <iersedandt:,.- “So to a ae Md a = from your kitchen to help feed the hungry machines that the ever-ripening fruits of Victory. Let us all be 

at prar puttin: Ra diet tik aites tes 1942 27 65 turn it into TNT? MEN WHO THINK OF TOMORROW! 


The aim of the chest is to do two 
things: to raise money and distri- 


Harvest Hands Go West 
In Adequate Numbers 


Newly arrived on the prairies 
from Ontario and Quebec were 4,500 
harvest hands and arrangements 
had been made and 1,200 ‘more to 


certainty in place of uncertainty. 

















CANADIAN DIVISION 
* 


American 
Credit Insurance 





* THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM + 


All Seagram plants in Canada and the United States are engaged in the production of high-proof alcohol to help speed the war to a victorious end. 
High-proof Aleohol for War is used in the manufacture of Smokeless Powder, Compasses, Drugs and Medicines and many other wartime products, 





go, Labor Minister Mitche!l said a 
Pays You When recently. It was indicated, he said, 
Your Customers Can’t that harvest labor requirements 


would be met. An earlier plan to 
import Nebraska and Kansas work- 
ers has been abandoned, 
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TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 


MASTER FEEDS 
GRAIN 
LINSEED & SOYA OILS 


Also Owning and Operating 


THE SARNIA ELEVATOR 
CO. LIMITED 
SARNIA ONTARIO 


CAUEen > GUAY, TORONTO 


jince 1857 


James fachardson Sons 


é ‘ 5 Tt .@ o 


Grain Merchants 
Shippers and Exporters 


HEAD OFFICE 
WINNIPEG 


Brenehes Threugheut Canede 


HALLET & CAREY LIMITED 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN FUTURES 


Owners and Operators 
Fort William Terminal Elevator Co. Ltd. 
and Powell Transports Ltd. 


Head Office—563 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 
Branch Offices—Fort William, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CO. (1943) LTD. 
Operators of Country Elevators Wuda/ 
in 


Alberta and Saskatchewan 
Terminal Elevators at 


Vancouver and 
Port Arthur 


Offices: Calgary and 
Winnipeg 


alas, | 
ws 


RELIANCE 


GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


Owners and Operators Country Elevators 
and Terminals 


.; Exporters and Shippers 
SMITH, MURPHY CO. INC. 
510 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


Head Office: 919 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
Branch Offices: Toronto and Vancouver 


Abitibi Power & Paper 
| Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Owning directly or througi: subsidiary companies, 
mills at 


Beaupre, Que. Iroquois Falls, Ont. 
Pine Falls, Man. Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Fort William, Ont. 


Port Arthur, Ont. 


Newsprint 3 
Groundwood Pulp News Sulphite Pulp 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


Wheat Prices 
Winnipeg Grain Futures 


Week of Sept. 12, 1944 
Crop year from High Low 

Aug. 1, 1944 for for Close 
High Low week week Sept. 12 


Oats*® 

Sl% 3l% May ..... 51% 51% 51% 
Barley* 

84% 64% May ..... 64% 64% 
Rye 

120% 1.04% Oct. ..... 

112 i 


* 04 Dec. 
113% 1.10 May 


Cash Quotations 


For Week 
Sept. 12, 1944 
High Low 
51% 51% 
51% 51% 


Prev. Week 
High Low 
51% 51% 
51% 51% 


Oats* 


2C. W... 
3C. W... 


Barley* 


1 Feed .. . 
2 Feed... . 


Rye 
% | 2C.W... 96% .92% 1.07 
*At ceiling prices. 


-64% 64% 


64% 64% 
64% 64% .64% 


98% 


A 
4 
4 


Unbiased Opinion on ; 


Bonds, Industrials, Oils, Mines 4 


A 
A 


4 
2 yl 
4 
4: 
A 


Cc. C. Fields « Co. ; 


200 BAY STREET WA. 4731 TORONTO , 
Members, The Toronto Stock Exchange * 


A 
PARTNERS : 7 


4 


C. C. Fimos, J. C. Auten, G. D. Avams, F. Rose, 7 
4 


R. Paynter, J. V. Brooxs 4 
7 


Oat Export Permits to Go: 


Price Slump Renders Present Policy Inconsistent 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG.—A decided break in 
Winnipeg prices for oats came last 
week as the result of continued 
declines in prices for that grain in 
the United States which at the mo- 
ment provides the only important 
outlet for western oats, 

The market in eastern Canada 
which, as usual, is expected to ab- 
sorb considerable quantities of 
western oats during. the current 
crop year, is comparatively quies- 
cent at present with eastern demand 
for feed grain concentrated princi- 
pally in barley. 

The break was more ihgportant in 
the lower grades than in the top 
grades, 2 CW, which, except for a 
brief period, continued to sell at the 
ceiling price of 51%c. per bushel. 
But so keen had been the demand 


| from south of the line that all grades 


| of oats had commanded the top 
price, and exporters were willing to 
take them indiscriminately, 


of the run of grades actually com- 


ing forward from the country, That 
situation has disappeared, and dif- 
ferentials have once again been 
established between market prices 


of different grades, 


The steady decline which had 
been in progress in prices for oats 
in the United States had forced a 
steady drop in the prices charged by 
the Canadian Wheat Board for per- 
mits to export. These prices, known 
as equalization fees, were intended 
to offset the difference in prices 
prevailing in Canada and the United 
States. At the beginning of August 
the fee, varying from day to day, 
was in the neighborhood of 30c. a 
bushel. Last week it declined to 2c. 
per. bushel for oats exported all rail 


to designations in the central states, 


or by boat from lakehead ports to 
Duluth, and 6c. a bushel for exports 


pro- 
vided that they got a fair average 


to eastern lake ports. 

Exporters, noting a condition 
which was likely to bring further 
declines from day to day, had been 
slow purchasers of permits and 
the demand for oats had come 
mainly from exporters who had 
made commitments earlier, whether 
in advance sales across the border, 
in the chartering of vessel space, or 
in the purchase of permits, 

Finally, the demand for cash oats 
got so thin that some handlers be- 


| gan to offer them for sale in the 


futures markets, a practice which for 
a time had been largely discontin- 
ued, as the lack of liquidity in the 
oats futures market had made it for 
a time an unsatisfactory medium for 
hedging sales. That developed a 
minor break in the future price, 
which for a long period had bid the 
ceiling, with practically no offers. 

For one day the Canadian Wheat 
Board stepped into the picture and 
bought oats futures. That was in 
pursuance of its authority to imple- 
ment the Government’s guarantee 
of a minimum price basis of 45c. 
per bushel to farmers. The buy- 
ing was not continued, the infer- 
ence being that it was not consid- 
ered necessary to maintain the 


guaranteed level, which at 6c. a 


bushel lower on the top grade than 


the ceiling price which had pre- 


vailed, and on feed oats 1114c. lower, 
did not seem to be endangered. 

But for one day there was a curi- 
ous situation in which a government 
agency was buying oats in order to 


sustain the price level, and at the 


same time was charging an export 


fee, which in the circumstances was 


one of the principal causes endan- 
gering the price level. 
fee system, which worked with a 
fair degree of satisfaction on a very 
strong market, was seen to be a 
difficult and unsatisfactory instru- 


PULP AND PAPER THIS WEEK 


Hope For Good Wood Cut 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Preparations are 
under way for the coming season’s 
woodcutting operations, and pulp 
and paper companies are hopeful of 
a: relatively good cut, despite the 
general manpower shortage. 

Although the larger companies 
earlier in the war adopted policies 
of cutting wood throughout the 
year, instead of just during the win- 
ter months, to increase total cut, 
during this last summer work’ in 
the wogds has been completely sus- 
pended as a measure of co-operation 
with Government manpower au- 
thorities to permit release of maxi- 
mum amount of labor to agriculture 
and other summer manpower needs. 
The Government, for its part, has 
agreed.to give every. co-operation 
in getting maximum number of men 
into the woods for fall and winter 
cutting—as soon as harvests are 
completed. 

Due to Government co-operation 
last fall, the wood cut of this past 
winter was much ahead of earlier 
estimates, with 30% more men in 
the woods than year before, and has 
permitted output of more newsprint 
as well as other pulp products than 
in 1943, The wood to be cut this 
coming fall and winter will be for 
use next year, 

Pulp Shortage in U.S. 

Increase in military demands for 
pulp products, together with regu- 
lar civilian requirements, have re- 
sulted in a tight pulpwood supply 
situation in the United States, 
Washington reports reveal. Al- 
though total pulpwood receipts by 
U. S. mills during the first seven 
months of this year (including im- 
ports from Canada) were 22% 

higher than in like 1943 period, the 
U. S. War Manpower Commission 
states that pulpwood receipts still 
are insufficient to meet present and 
expected military and _ essential 


civilian requirements for paper and 
pulp, and the commission has 
actively launched a campaign to 
recruit labor for logging camps 
through U. S. employment offices in 
co-operation with the pulpwood 
industry. 

New Pulp Mill “Considered” 

The pulp and paper industry is 
watching with interest the move 
for a Government-owned pulp mill 
in Saskatchewan. J. L. Phelps, new 
provincial minister of natural re- 
sources, has announced that the 
Government is “considering” con- 
struction and operation of such a 
mill. One of the problems that 
would have to be faced by such a 
mill would be that of transportation, 
if the Government mill sought to 
serve other than local needs and 
enter into competition with pri- 
vately owned mills elsewhere. Most 
large pulp and paper mills ‘are 
located convenient to low-cost 
water transport. Another problem 
at this time, of course, is obtaining 
the necessary machinery and mill 
equipment. 


New Newsprint Uses 


An instance of new uses for news- 
print other than in the publishing 
business is found in a recent report 
issued by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. In Honduras during the 
period 1938-39 to 1941-42, imports 
of newsprint increased by about 
20%—but very little of this increase 
went to newspaper or periodical 
publishers. The major part of in- 
creased use was as wrapping paper 
for merchandise, especially food- 
stuffs, in various parts of the coun- 
try. This is borne out by the fact 
that the almost 50% reduction in 
newsprint imports into Honduras 
during the past two years has not 
affected the publishing industry in 
any way, 


Have We a New Farm 
Empire in North. Ont.? 


(Continued from page 13) 
not enough to make it worth any- 
one’s while to ship in high class, 
uniform wholesale graded lots to 
the industrial centres. In a few 
cases connections have been estab- 
lished especially in highly perish- 
able dairy products but these were 
exceptional. In one place farmers 
reported they could get no offers 
whatever on their hogs because 
there were not enough marketable 
animals to make up a carlot, It is 
the same story almost everywhere, 
and with the possible exception of 
seed potatoes, northern farm pro- 
duce is not as uniform in quality or 
volume as it would be if there was 
a. smooth flow from the farms to 
markets. 
Electric Power 

The electric power problem is 
somewhat similar. There is a lot of 
power generated in the north. One 
sees big high tension lines fre- 
quently, but local rural lines are 
very rare. The power goes almost 
entirely to the big industrial users, 
the mines and the pulp mills. This 
is good profitable business for the 
Ontario Hydro and the privately 
owned companies, building a lot of 
rural lines to sell a few dollars 
worth of electricity to farmers a 
half a mile or more apart, would 
not be. Government subsidized 
rural power lines are almost certain 
to be recommended Ly the Ontario 
legislature for the north country. 

As for providing more technical 
agricultural knowledge that seems 
like a long term proposition. Both 
the Dominion and provincial 
authorities will probably increase 
their technicians after the war, any 
}settlement schemes are likely to 


include some expert supervision 
and there may be some agricultural 
vocational schools opened soon. But 
this won’t provide all the answers 
for the simple reason that nobody 
knows them all, The ideal farm 
combination for northern Ontario 
will not be the same -s that for old 
Ontario or the prairies because 
climate and soil are different. New 
early maturing strains and types of 
crops may have to be developed as 
well as new methods of handling. 
Some progress has been made along 
this line, more, I was told, is needed 
and also a much more general ap- 
preciation of the value of scientific 
work already done. Until then it 
is going to be exceedingly difficult 
to definitely blueprint the future. 


The Future 


I couldn’t find a single competent 
observer who would hazard a guess 
as to how many people this country 
might hold. Under ideal develop- 
ment about all they would volun- 
teer was “several millions” and that 
“it would take some time.” A few, 
remembering the experiences of the 
returned soldiers after the last war 
and relief settlement during the de- 
pression were extremely dubious of 
any wholesale settlement. Most of 
them, however, thought that thou- 
sands of settlers might be brought 
in steadily each year, granted cer- 
tain major problems were solved. 

On one point, however, all are 
agreed, the soil is rich and the cli- 
mate good. Huge farm production 
is possible. This country won't grow 
bananas, but it will grow hay, grain 
and livestock and provided adequate 
skill is used there\should never be 


.a crop failure. 


~ 


The export 


ment on a declining market. Possi- 
bility of its abolition began to be 
discussed, as a necessary step to 
keep up a continuous demand for 
Canadian oats from U. S. buyers. 
Another alternative discussed has 
been to charge differential fees for 
high grade and low grade oats, in- 
stead of the uniform fee which is 
now charged. If that fee correctly 
represents the price differential be- 
tween Canadian and American 


| prices for high grade oats, it is not 


necessarily correct on lower grades. 
If it properly prevents exporters 
from making undue profits on buy- 
ing oats, the price of which is held 
down by the Canadian price ceiling 
policy, that consideration does not 
apply with respect to lower grades, 
the price of which is no longer at 
the ceiling. 
Dime For the Farmers 

An extra payment of 10 cents a 
bushel is made to all western far- 
mers delivering oats for sale, the 
money being provided by the Do- 
minion Government, through the 
machinery of the Wheat Board, as 
an advance payment against the 
proceeds of the equalization fee 
fund, the proceeds of which are re- 
garded as distributable among all 
farmers selling oats. If present con- 
ditions continue, the equalization 
fee fund cannot possibly meet the 
charge against it, and the extra pay- 
ment will represent, in considerable 
part, a cost to the Dominion Govern- 
ment, Any suggestion, however, for 
its discontinuance would be met 
with a counter demand for lifting 
the price ceiling on oats, and west- 
ern farmers would regard the pay- 
ment, not as a subsidy to them, but 
in essence as one to the eastern buy- 
er of oats, for whose benefit the 


Canadian Celanese 


Issues New Debentures 

A new issue of $5,000,000 of 342% 
debentures of Canadian Celanese 
Ltd. are being offered by Nesbitt, 
Thomson & Co. at par and accrued 
interest. Debentures are to be dated 
Sept. 1, 1944, and to mature Sept. 
1, 1959. The issue is already fully 
subscribed. 


A new bond issue of $533,500 
Church of Ascension of Our Lord, 
Westmount, has been offered by 
W. C. Pitfield & Co. The bonds are 
dated Oct. 1, 1944, and will mature 
serially Jan. 2, 1946 to 1975 inclu- 
sive. Priced at 100 and accrued in- 
terest, the coupon rates range from 
3% to 4%. Proceeds will be used to 
—* the outstanding 444% bond 
ssue. 


-— 


Clothes by 


VEH; 


(Are a Sound Investment 
Ata time when economy 
counts, it pays to order clothes 
that, because of their fine fab 
rics and workmanship, will 
continue to look well and feel 
well long after other clothes are 
discarded. 


Choose now from our collection 
of distinctive British materials. 


LEVY BROS. 


69 WEST KING STREET, TORONTO 


POS. 


Have a Coca-Cola=Look who just blew in 


a te 


price is kept down by the ceiling. 


The decline tn prices for oats may 
possibly bring about some change 
in the barley situation. The east- 
ern demand is so strong that the Do- 
minion feeds administrator has for- 
bidden the export of certain grades 
of western barley, for which an 
additional 55c. a bushel, or more 
than $1,000 per carload, could be 
obtained by selling it for export to 
the, United States instead of forcing 
it into the eastern feed trade. Wid- 
ening of the price differential be- 
tween barley and low grade oats 
may possibly result in switching 
some of the eastern demand from 
the latter grade to oats. 
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Ganking Re Sevvice 


1817-1944 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 


t Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
General Manager: SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, 8.5. 
Assets of £187 millions. London Offices st 
throughout Australia, | 29: Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 
New Zealand & Pacific Islands. | and 47 Berkeley Square, W.r. 
Agency arrangements with Banks throughout the World. 


DUFRESNE, MCLAGAN & ASSOCIATES 


d. 
INDUSTRIAL AND MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg. Montreal 


-. PAPER MILLS LIFT QUOTAS, 
but Consumers still bound by Order No. 332 


In the past few months 
is possible to lift 


plies of papers made 
from rags have improved to the point where it 
e quota restrictions on such 
papers. This does not apply to all papers... 
only rag stocks. Consumers of paper, however, - 
must still abide by the terms of the Adminis- 
trator's Order No. 332, which limits the amount 
of printed matter which they may purchase. 


The present situation may not be permanent 
but it permits paper merchants and processors 
of paper to bring their stocks up to normal and 


so be in a position to supply their customers on 
demand. This means consumers may now use a 

ood rag paper for letterheads and permanent 
orms and, for these purposes, rag papers have 
proven much more satisfactory. They look better, 
are far stronger and retain their strength and 
utility over longer periods. In addition, nearly all 
rag papers are also available in heavier weights. 


By switching to rag papers, you will be serving 
your own interests as well as leleina to relieve 
the present severe shortage of wood pulp papers, 


Here are the Howard Smith Rag Papers 
use them where possible :- 


ROYAL RECORD 


in substance 13 — 16 — 20 — 24 


ROYAL RECORD LEDGER 
in substance 28 — 32 — 36 


BELL-FAST BOND 
in substance 13 --16 — 20 


GENOA BOND 


in substance 16 only—but still a rag content paper. 


KRYPTON PARCHMENT 
in substance 13 — 16 — 20 — 24 


KRYPTON LINEN LAID 


in substance 20 — 24 


KRYPTON EXTRA STRONG 
a light, strong multicopy paper. 


AIR MAIL BOND 
the lightest of the Air Mails. 


TT at 


va USSR 


KRYPTON PARCHMENT 
BELL-FAST BOND 
ROYAL RECORD 

BOOK & BLOTTING PAPERS 


°F? 


aineenmnd 


cs 
AUTOGRAPH MIMEOGRAPH 
VICTORY BOND 
PROGRESS BOND 
BRISTOL & SPECIALTY PAPERS 


2 #. 
of fa 


4 . 


...or how to say“Welcome” to an old friend 


A hearty handshake, a slap on the back, and those familiar 
words Have a “Coke,” and your returned sailor knows he's back 


with the gang. These three simple words ate the theme song 
of comradeship from Main Street to all the bounding main. 


ma omred olor 
ata SEO 


From Halifax to the Seven Seas Coca-Cola stands for the pause 


that refreshes — has become the Hello friend of both hemispheres. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Ie’s natural for names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That's why ou hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke.” 
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Sheep Creek Gold Mines 
Limited 
(Non-Personal Liability) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND NOQ. #4 


Notice is hereby even that é 
Quarterly Dividend a 
per share has been ceclar : 
paid-up aoe Stock of t a Conn - 
pany, paya le on the 14th day of 
October, 1944, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on the 
Wth day of September, 1944. 
Persons holding certificates not 
registered in their name, commonly 
known as “street” ot, ort icate should 
a registered . n aeons r name 
y e & Wanster 
Prudential tea @ Compan ified, | 
at their S $¢, 475 § Howe Gtres it Vans 
erage. or + t their off ce 
Stre niario, on or 
before 30th rome next, 
By Order of "he Board. 


JAMES ANDERSON, 


: Secretary. 
Vanétouver, B.C. 
8, 1944. 


September 


5! profit was down due to increased 


Not | Br 
15 


30 roareas diyidend 


: business on the 45 
944, 


idend of three 


Company Reports : 


Blue Ribbon Corp, 
Sales of merchandise increased 
for Blue Ribbon Corp. the year 
ended June 30, 1944, but J. Ball, 
president, : reports percentage af 


costs of most raw materials and 
maintenance of ceiling prices. A 
$116,630 decline in operating profit 
was offset by lower depreciation 
and tax changes, consclidated net 
profit being $12,830 higher. 

‘While rationing of most major 
lines continued, rationing of tea and 
coffee was relaxed May 1, but not 
in time to show much improvement 
during the fiscal year. It is expect- 
ed that inerepsed quantity allowed 
for consumption should help con- 


: siderably in the future. 
Special reserve against decline in! 


inventory values 

$29,000 to $104,000. 

COWS. INCOME ACCOUNT 

ears — June 26: 
per. 


“Aes re inve a 
ncome tox res.4. 


was increased 


1944 1943 
$57. 545 $474,175 
oeene 87,197 
145,552 
116,896 


74, 25 
“1 


282,912 
104,066 
74,625 


Sone for ae a 1 


pt. 7 Earnings per Sha hare and mi Rergeg: 
4.70 | €@ 


Incl. ref. EP: T. t: 
P 4% 2.50 
0.45 0.32 
0.55 


ne paid. 
tBefore participating feature. 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHERT j 


As at June 30: 
Cash & Dom. bds. 
Accts. rec. 
Inventories 


1944 1943 


7 wont ‘ai 


45,480 
435999 
359,359 


Canada Packers 
Highlights of the annual report of 
Canada Packers for the year ended 

Mar. 30, 1944, are as follows: 
A 22% increase in sales to an all- 

time high of $206.2 millions. 
Earnings equal to $6.74 a share 
(or $8.44 a share including re- 


aInel refund. E.P.T, 
tIncl. refund. E.P.T. 
Werking capital 


fundable a compared with ' 


$8.06 a year previously. 

A proposal to subdivide shares, 
giving for each common share, 
two class “A” participating divi- 
dend shdres bearing a cumulative 
$1.50 preferred dividend and four 
class “B"” shares, latter to receive 
up to $1.50 noncumulative dividend 
per annum after $1.50 paid on ud 


shares, the two issues then par- 
ticipating equally, 

A further increase in inventory 
‘reserve by $500,000 to $3,419,000, 
to provide for possible inventory + 
lasses. 

Commenting on the year’s opera- 
tions, President J. S. McLean states 
thes dollar sales ‘were three times as 

pig and weighs of products sold was 

wice that of the last pre-war year. 
On the basis of percentage of sales, 
net profit of four fifths ef 1% was: 
the smallest in histery except for 


1932, Total net profit itself, however, 


due to large sales, was the second 

highest in the company’s history 

after including refundable taxes. 
CQNS. INCOME be ie 


¥eare Ended: 


Surplne § for t 


"Com os gi ae Pig 


CANDENSED BALANCE, SHEET AS AT 


ie 


0.70 | ©: 


097 | Prav. 


chiefly confined to lower levels and | | 

for the most part to the main veins. 
A, L. Blomfield, managing direc- | 

tor, "reports that a considerable part | 


ofthe unstoped? ore is represented 


by pillars, a large part of which has 
ready burst. It is thought that this 
ore can be mihed slowly and at not 
too excessive a cost. The immediate 
ictyre, Mr. Blomfield states, would 
ndicate a daily production of not 
over 1,200 tons, though there are 
many known breaks as yet unex- 
proved that may influence future 
onnage. 


Income Account 
¥rs. ens June 30: 


rad Jeas $4 pe.33 $5, 40.131 
sia aS a 
4,564 

. 38,274 

14 


"900,000 3 
*78,023 
% 16 
0.80 
Condgneed Balance Sheet 
As at June 3 1 


Cash & bullion” : 
Govt, & myn. bdg. .... 


Suro! ee for year 

efi 

pesiee per share.. 
Paid 


f, chg 


5 Mining co. shs. 


Ins. reserve, etc. 
Props. & devel. 
Pl wt & equip. ¢. 


Agee & Pa pay. 
for taxes 
Total cure. lab. 
Ins. FOREHV Os ete. .. 
1 stock 


Capita 
aes | 8 


‘ a a appea 


See 6,874,499 
“Neon aw Car 
1 | equipment wag on a LR ‘Scale, net 
earnings of National Steel sy rae. 
,ondes une 30, 1 dhe 
prot Ye, atte a asta 30,000 
apital yi wag altered during 
the year, stockholders receiving 
and net cerning on that basis total- 
led $1.12 per share, or $1.61 a share 
The company manufactures. a 
range of war products, including 
mounts, pressin 
and Bofors guns, light alloy and steel 
and cordite cars, . 
COME ACCOUNT 


Although production of railway 

dropped $190,878 to eats 
er at 

four shares of common we one old 
including refyndable tax, 
shel] forgings, antiaircraft gun 
drop forgings for aifcraft, gun cotton 

Years Ended June #0: 


Inc 
DIVIDEND NOTICES Less 


PROVINCIAL PAPER 
LIMITED 


“Notice is hereby given that Regu- 
lar. Quarterly Dividend of 1%4% on 
Preferrad Stock has been declared 
by FROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED 


payable October 2nd, 1944, to Share- past 
“| halders of record at close of business 


September 15th, 1944. . \ 


S. BARBER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. | 


Dairy Corporation of 
Canada Limited 
Preferred Dividend No. 4 


Notice is hereby given that the 

of one dollar and 

twenty ive cents ($1.25) per share 

een declared on the Preferred 

Shares of the Company payable 

October Ist, 1944, to shareholders of 
record September 15th, 1944. 


By Order of the Board. 


J. A. CAULDER, 
President and General Manager. 


$ | Toronto, Sept. 8th, 1944. 


The Ontario Loan & 
» Debenture Com any 
"that a Quar- 


ny Dh i here i “en 
terly Dividend of $1.26 per share for 
the current a ending 30th Sep- 
tember, 1944, has poet, feglared on 
the paid-u acipital Btack of this 
Company a be payable at the 
Company’s Srtice, London, Ontario, 
on the 2nd October, 1044, to Share- 
holders of record ot the close of 
h September, 


1 j 
By Order of Brae Board. 
H. MAIN, Manager. 
London, Onin. 
6th September, 1944. 


The Murphy Paint 
Company Limited 


@ following re ay. 
vg ‘been cece red ‘by ‘ 
tle an ist Be 


0. 
, ta p aidere af record aber 
} ae of business an 16th Septemnber, 


Preferred St k--1%% (being at 
the rate of 5% ie per annum). ‘ 

Common Stock -—- Twenty cents 
(0.20) per share on the No Par Value 


shares. 
Montreal, 31st v Aug 


Giyitends 


ereta 
44, " 


BRITISH COLUMBIA R 
CORPORATION, me 


1 || ANOTTH a heehee me 
¢ Wvidend 
Rea ees 


By Order of the Board, 
J. & BRICE, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


September Ist, 1944. 


SUN LIFE. ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Stool Transfer Department 
nd of “three Aaliate: twenty-five 


cents ($3.25) per share on the capital 
)stock of mag Company nas en der 


ared fo d win eS 
romney will be 
of recor ie a "alr fee 
September 15th, 104 we 
The stock nator z books of the 
2 ram BR: 


tamer Toh wil 
ales 40 
aten "incl ent prepara on of 


By bove d o Neiea 
B, J, CUNNINGHAM, 
Secretary. 


crplue fer 5 ‘or eer 
340, 
Earnings per ~y & sr Record Zz 
‘61 
al 00 
{Before capital split of 4 shares for " 
CONDENSER BALANCE. SHEET 


As at June 80 
Cash & Dom. bds.* ose 


for six-pounder | ¢ 


_| balance, 


urplus 

*After depy: of 7,442,666 7,305, 
Working capital 4,546,841 4,406,884 
Note:—No provision made for an: ia- 
bulity in connection with claims of North. 
ern Ontario Power -Ca, now subject to 


‘OPERATING STATISTICS 
Tons milled ........ 4% 
Grade 


ra ee coe 
aver. width, imesee nee 


Bowater’s | 8 aa 


Insufficient supplies of pyl yee 
curtailed © eperatene of a re 
and sulphite raltls oe reduced o 
revenue $390,857 a al for 
Bowater's Nevtountenl'S and 
Paper Mills for the year ends Dec. 
31, 1943. 

Smaller: fixed charges on funded 
debt modified final net profit to 
$248,355 as against $436,246 in 1942, 
J..C. Fitzgerald, secretary, reports 
that ceiling price for standard news- 
print in ited States was raised 
rom $84 per ton to $58 per ton in 
September, but only partially com- 
pensated for increased operating 
costs, 

The $10, 080,000 of 5% preference 
shares were converted into com- 
mon during the year and cammon 
shares outstanding were increased 
from .800,000 to 3,000,000 during the 
year, 120,000 common shares being 
issued as ‘a bonus. A total of $582,000 
earned sufplus. was distributed ta 
shareholders in the form of the 
bonus. During the year the company 
also charged to earned surplus the 
948,919, of bond discount 
and expenses. 

Former restrictions of the New- 


35 | foundland Government, obligating 


i t abtiien 


2,202,370 
175, 


tab. see 2,377.87 
ine GE Sah 8 

5,443. 8,017,025 

7,854. 5,088,619 

za 

oe te Ba, 38:00 

Lake Shore sas 


A drop from an average of 028 
tons of ore milled daily to 733 tons 
daily reflected a continued shortage 
of labor and resulted in earnings at 
Lake Shore Mines falling from 96 
cents to 76 cents per share the year 
ended June 30,.1944. Underground 
development was curtailed, being 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


THE BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 


DIVIDEND NO. 3200 
Notice ig hereby taf tan pet oe that . ~— 


dend at the ra 
saan on the oe pital "Stock 


of the Bank has bean cocared for 
the gponth th ending Osta aber gis 1st, 1944, 
ta shareholders af reca October 
16th, 1944, and that the same will be 
ayable o ons after Wednesday, the 
first day o Someuier next, at any of 
the offices of the Bank, in Canada. 
By order of the Board, 
H. D. BURNS, 
General Manager. 
Halifax, N.S., September 12th, 1944. 


Chartered Trust and Execytor 
Company 
DIVIDEND 
i‘ nay be given that a 
dividen An st declare qd on 
the paid:c “tp of the 
Company By me liuantte ending | 0 
Company f 30th, 1944, payable Q¢to- 
ber Ist, pet. to shareholders of 
record ath 198 cl pee of business Sep- 


tembe 
y Order ve the Board, 
E. W. MeNEILL, 


Dated at Toronto, 
une 28th, 1944. 


er Pore ui 
Denese sta 
rite 


Nea: 


THE oer IK-(.ILLIAMS COMPANY 7 


ANADA, LIV.ITED 

Notice is. hereb 

one hundred‘and thirty-third quar- 

terly dividend of o r shd three- 

uamere qercent. (1 , being at 

e rate eevee pervent: (7%) per 
i “fe A rir ending Aug- 

", pan 


f t 
¥ ve hy referred Stoc 
ve io of 


given that the 


has been declared 
fre 0 eholders of: record 
equesa wi 
ted 8 not closed, 


Kepemer 1944, and 
mailed October 
By Order of the Board. 
PW Ro Et NGWORTH, 
ecretary-Treasurer, 
Montreal, Que.. 
September 1, 1944, 


— a 
Calgary & Edmonton 
Cosporation Limited 
Notice is hereby given that a divi- 


dend af five ogni Bers are was de- 
clared 25th 1944, payable 


16th Octeber, iit to shareholders of 
peanee At at se of vie on the 
Pa ay of re a a 
been” ap ora B t 
ey willbe Books Ea 3 the i ce 
Y bus ness on the o 
samen, er e Bul the Sy 


ccs : 


RY oti OF THE BOARD, 


oe ERE TARY. 


Dates ot at rah » thle Sth 


id h 
ilyideng Ea 


Seoretary, | 


1.568 the company to hold in reserve out 


of profits $2,500,000 before any divi- 
dends could be paid an common 
shares. were lifted. 

conta Be et ACCOUNT 


Net'revenu tea ne eure $2. sit oe 
S11.b89 


t mige. bd, "768 
pce a wt 


16,880 
420;246 
ie diva 


Hite oF year. aeais | SoAhas 


Times Fixed Charges Earned: 
. meses Gene, & depl. .... 2.06 


den. & & dep!. 1,24 
earn mate Shea" & Diva. vo 


2.10 
1,36 


40,04 
oe BAL —_ SHEET 


Aa at Dee, 31: 1942 
Cash $21,968 $129.118 
Accts. rec. ¢ 
Inventories . 

Total curr. assets 9, 843, 837 10, 625, 012 
Misc. assets 428,318 1,242.657 
Fixed assets ........ 46.626.707 46,779,417 

Tota) assets 56,898,862 58,047, oe 
Bank lIcan “ 373.049 2,125.00 
Accts,, ete., ‘pay. 1,727,671 tone 20 

Total curr, Hab, ., 2,110,720 4,119.210 
Funded debt 26. 729,285 28 ,992.250 
Devrec. res. 8,360,000 7,640,000 
Other reserve 1,919,498 1,885,239 
Other liabs. 582.694 192,160 
Capital stock 14,550,000 13,968,000 
Surplus * 2.828.665 3,919.228 


Working capital .... 17,733,117 6,505,803 


Power Corp. 


Gross, revenue from all sources 
increased $12,429 to $1.644.142 for 
Power Corp. of Canada in the year 
ended June 30, : 1944. Operating 
costs showed little variation and 
with a slight reduction in deben- 
ture interest final net profit was 
$34,591 higher at.$780,100. Earnings 
amounted to $15.60 per share on first 
preferred, as against $14.91 in 1943, 
while segond preferred earned $4.80 
against $4.46 per share and common 
40 cents, compared to: 33 cents per 
share, 

Surplus forward increased $109,- 
223 reflecting prior -year adjust- 

ents of $18 \Fo8. profit on securities 

of $163,049. surplus for the year and 
reduction in eammon dividend, and 
after allowing transfer of $163,049 to 
specia] reserye. Reduction in the 
common dividend was necessary 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The Toronto Mortgage 


Company 
Quarterly Dividend 

Notiog ig hereby. given that a divi- 
Gene ta share, upon the 
P pital S = of this Com- 
any, rt n declared for the Cur- 
ren Quarter, and that the same will 

be paya be e on and after 

ang O ctober, 1944, 

to shareholders of record on the 
bos svf the Compan at the close of 


bus fess, on ith Inge ant. 

Q 

¥ order OO far Bil eser 
7th September, 1044, aio 


Manager. 
Kirkland Lake Gold Mining 
Company, Limited 
(No Persona} Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 20 

A semi-annual Dividend of two | 
cents per share on the outstanding 
gapital stock of the Company has 
tea declared payable October 31, 
1944, to shareholders of record Sep- 
tember 29, 1944. 

Taxes imposed on shareholders’ | 
dividends. will) be deducted where | 

applicable. 
By Order of the it rd, 
H, F, CASSIDY, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
September &th, 1944 : 


WANTED: 
' Confederation Life 
Manufacturers Life 
A, J. Pattison, Jr. & Co. 


Royal Bank ag ‘Toronto 


| MARKET COMMENT NT |: 


Bf powcr = 


The Montreal paper index, which 


closed high at 17}.88 in the week|! 


preceding Labor Day, dropped fram 
an opening high of 173.40 to 163.07 
in the week ended Sept. 11 and 
closed slightly above the low for the 
week. Golds, which had risen to 
80.04 by Friday, clased at the week's 
low of 83.34, Induatrials loa} seme 
ground Curing the week, opening at 
the week's high of 87.6 and closing 
any goanty above the week's low 
Q 

This generally soft tone was rye- 
flected in a larger than average num- 
ber of new lews. Some of these were 
among the newly issued $10 par bank 
stocks, reflecting rather narrow 
fluctuations, but more were cause 
by declining “war” issues. New highs 
were centred among “peace” issues, 
indicating a gradual reorientation 
of the market. 

* * . 


Barron's (New York) The Trader: 
Sharpest decline in stocks in ten 


pending clarification af company's 
tax position, 

Sales af electrical merchandise 
and appliances through stores 
affiliates and agsociated companies 
were well maintained, considering 
scarcity of products. Postwar sales 
of these various electrical articles 
appears very promising, it is stated, 

‘his report to shareholders, 
President A. J. Nesbitt reviews the 
activities of subsidiary and affiliat- 
‘ed companies, noting that these 
ampanies showed an increase of 
only 1%% in kilowatt hpur output, 
There was also an increase of 8,849 
in the number of customers served 
by these companies, 


¥ L se mn food} ue 1943 
une 
Net tarninge m140T ea #1,a00.843 


jon fund 10! 
ane < fun 56.000 134, 


profit 945,500 
tase: let pref. div. . 


Ind pref. div. 3 300, 
Common div, . 1 eed 
11,6 


Surplus for year .... 
*Including exchange. 
Zines mer atte Re oo yee 
f a stim" aga 

‘80 4 

40 0. 
0.30 

CONDENSED BALANCE HEET 

‘ 4 at June 80: asap oes gener 
as 
8 i ibeaa1 


Ist prst 
Accts., ete. 
Total ourr. frase ‘ ts aly, 
914,488 oie, 
21684," 
i 


an 


ith de a gal tk 38 138 15, 


res. bs 609,337 
; goes Se 
eferred exn, 
‘atal assets 
‘aial curr. Habs. . 
Tut ed debt 9.064.500 9,267, 
Capital stock 1§,912.720 15, 012.7 
488,800 493,18 


aia 21. 1 oR 2 tt ‘a 


pM ‘waft aver cure 


ia & Edmonton 

Rehertad the fact that more 
wells drilled under the agreement | 8 
with Royalite Oil Co. have paid out 
their drilling costs and revenue 
from these wells has now been al- 
ocated to production returns, Cal- 
gary & Edmonton Corp. net profit 
increased $38,982 in the year ended 
June 80, 1044. Earnings per share 
were 14 cents against 12 cents, 

. D. M. Baxter, president, states, 
ous in view of extensive C. & E, 
holdings in southern Turner Val- 
ley the company in association with 
four others has agreed to pool 5,000 
acres with 2,500 acres hele 


ties. During the year the company 
placed under lease or opticn 9,071 
acres and seyen wells were drilled 
by lessees. Footage drilled on com- 
pany’ property in 1943-44 totalled 

ft. and production from 
which a royalty is received was 
1,715,243 bbl, 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
xoors Ended June 30; oat . 
n revenue A 
Ae Invest, ine. ..... 5,869 
her rev.t 
otal net rey. 
98; Oper. exps. .... 
tne ta GU s004000 


Se sli: 
wel PS ributions , 
perpine Tor goer 
Bagh ef per Share . 4 * 
tAmounts. received from wells in excess 
of drilling costs now recovered in full. 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at June a: Inde 
ash & acer, int, ...... $138,7 
pyoien x 
phere le secee . 
Total op » ancts ... 


Beveies usue 


sare ake. - 
Lig assets 


tiael chest 
ation’s petrole 


places pe Value on core 
re um and miner 
rking capital ...0. 


687,513 r 568,508 


d by y dlsclo 


_Hasaga 


d by as-| Pacific Oil 
.eociates, and has also agreed to as- 
sist in financing a test of possibili-| 


months accurred last Wednesday. 
Following the triple holiday, dis- 

tinct weakness had deyeloped in 
the last hour of trading Tuesday, 
which continued unrelieved into 
the Wednesday session, Then, in 
the last hour, stocks were sydden- 
¥ pressed for sale in heavy volume, 
with the industrials and raila fin- 
ally ending the seasion with the 
greatest daily losses since Nov. &, 
1943. On Thursday a calmer at- 
mosphere eveveeee Ithough the 
ind . ain yielded substan- 
ally, the ra aude erored, a Ba 4 
nowtdene “inau 


est peenvery a 
share © pverage, @ ba awn to id 
aesline’s since the approximate five- 
point break the th J 
Another “ 
ean war Corral = 
one, oF of the demobil 
agram rmy, was oor 
* * * 
Barron’s (New. Fork) The 
Theorist; By falling to new lows 


week the 

85 points, the ered 

ace scare,” initia 

by The averwhel elmingly atenk 
fionabl th aint of the sud- 
den market setback, 
for the deeline which began the 
second week of July, the D 


owe 
Jones industrial and railroad aver- 


ages have signaled, under the ten- 
ets of the Daw eete:, that they are 


of in a secondary dec. 


) Sept. 16, 1944 - 


THE FINANCIAL POST: - 


PEACE TIME 
STOCKS 


We have prepared a letter on 
current eonditions embracing 


peacetime 


situations. 


Copy 


mailed on request. 


GoopwIn HaRRIs @® COMPANY 


STOCK BROKERS AND BOND DBALBRO 
THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


MONTREAL CURB MARKET AND 


CANADIAN COMMODITY BROBANGE INC. 


349 BAY ST., TORQNTQ 
PHONE AD. 9041 
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SAVARD & HART 


Members 
Facilities to buy 


Montreal Stock Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market 


and sell on all 


Exchanges, Information Gladly Given, 
225 Notre Dame St. W. 


PLateau 9501. 
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Double Stock Tax. 
Removed h y Que, 


The Provinee of bec we a 
longer collect a transfer tax 
transfers af shares of companies he 
corparated in Quebee when the 
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the Revenue Department of the 
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SALES PROMOTIONAL ASSISTANT WANTED 


By an old established firm of engineers, Applicant should 
be over 80 years of age and have a thorough knowledge 
and experience in statistical methods and industrial statis- 
tics, industrial market research, advertising ang public 
relations with particular yefgrence to mechanical and 


structural engineering. Fully qualified applicants. 
Apply by letter only, giving age, 


workers ineligible. 


War 
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Preston North Claims Respond 


Vertical Drilling From 12th Level Gives Values 


Two claims of Preston East Dome 
Mines abutting into the south part 
ef Dome Mines have given import- 
ant indications of are at depth in 
recent diamond drilling below the 
12th level and consideration is now 
being given to sinking a winze be- 
low the 12th level for detailed 
exploration, The Financial Post is 
informed. 

Last year a crosscut was driven 
2,200 ft. north at the 12th level for 
exploration of the two Preston 
north claims but it was found that 
the main Preston porphyry mass, on 
strike, occurs to the west of the 
claims above the 12th level. On the 
east dip of the structure, however, 
tha porphyry came back into 
Preston ground at the 12th level 
and with a 2,500-ft. east-west 
“width” to the claims, ample protec- 
tion was provided for the porphyry 
zone at depth in these north claims 
provided the dip does not change. 

Porphyry 200 to 250 Ft. Wide 

- That the north claims could be 
expected to provide ore bodies was 
disclosed by a vertical drill hole, 
No. 1861, put down from the 12th 
level close to the west boundary. 
It was drilled to a vertical depth 
of 650 ft. below the level where the 
footwall. contact of the porphyry 
zone was intersected indicating a 
width of 200 to 250 ft. to the 
porphyry mass.. Intersections made 
in this vertical hole were: 


Core Gold 


Below 
level: per ton 
ft. oz. 
10 seeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 0.42 
0.20 
0.08 
0.17 
0.32 


eeeeeeeeeeossceee 
eeeeeseecereseese 
seeeeeeeereseseee 
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eeeeresececsoseee 8.0 


Two inclined holes drilled in the 
same east-west vertical section 
penetrated the porphyry mass but 
were not carried through it. They 
did not return significant values. 

Other Holes Click 

One of two inclined drill holes 
put down from the 12th level ap- 
proximately 100 ft. to the north re- 


Elder Drill Shows 
$11 Over 10 Ft. 


Dianiond drill hole No. 59 has 
made an ore intersection, Elder 
Gold Mines announces, with two 
five-foot sections averaging $11.55 
and $1039 starting at 367 ft. 
Average for the 10 ft. is $10.97 
or approximately $11. 3. 

Taking in drill holes Nos. 56, 
57 and 59, a length of 250 ft. is 


'--.<gow reported averaging $7.00 over 
~~ 48 ft. 8 in. Further drilling to the 


west is planned in Virgin ground 
between hole No. 60 now drilling 


and the diabase dyke 1,000 ft. 
away. 


turned 0.37 ‘oz. gold across 63 ft. 
At 50 ft. further to the north again, 
a hole returned 0.31 oz. across 4.5 
ft. while another hole showed 0.16 
oz. over 12.5 ft. and 0.06 oz. over 6 


year however, has been as follows: 


ft. A further 50 ft. to the north| 554 


again, a hole returned the following 
values: 0.28 oz. across 6.5 ft.; 0.06 oz. 
over 9 ft.; 0.09 oz. over 10 ft.; 0.10 
over 6 ft.; and 0.49 oz. over 3 ft. 

Drilling so far carried out has 
thus given ore grade values over a 
length of roughly 200 ft. in this new 
sector. 

Plan Extending Shaft 

Preparations for sinking the shaft 
a further 800 ft. below the 13th level 
and the continuing manpower short- 
age have combined to restrict lateral 
development carried out. New ore 
opened up in drifting so far this 


MINING 


~ 


1063 ...ce.0e 40 

Slashing 
necessary to determine the full 
width of this ore. The ore bodies 


on the 5th and 6th levels are in the |. 


footwall zone of the Preston 
porphyry and are stated to be 
similar to structures on the upper 
levels. 

Crosscutting to the west porphyry 
zone at the 13th level has now been 
carried 600 ft. and the zone has 
been entered with development at 
this horizon expected to get under 
way this month. 


Inco Outside Properties 
Take on New Interest 


An upturn of interest in Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada may 
possibly result from increased im- 
portance of further mines which may 
be added to those in the immediate 
Sudbury area. 

There are at least four directions 
in which Inco appears to be inter- 
ested in possible. production of nickel 
apart from its mines at Sudbury. 

With Finland out of the war and 
the United Nations.in agreement on 
most questions, hopes are high that 
International Nickel Co. will regain 
its Petsamo concession in Finland 
together with the Kaulatunturi mine 
on which over $6 millions was spent 
before the first Finno-Rugsian war. 

New Venezuelan Field 

Inco is also interested in a new 
nickel field in Venezuela and re- 
cently it was arranged to send three 
diamond drills from Sudbury to test 
occurrences in this area. The depos- 
its in Venezuela are reported to be 
flat-lying and of fairly good grade. 

Besides activities in Finland and 
Venezuela, Nickel has also carried 
on work in Canada in efforts to find 
further mines outside of the Sud- 
bury area, One result was the acqui- 
sition some time ago of the J. G. 
Cross nickel claims in the Kenora 
area where a moderate tonnage of 
indicated nickel ore is reported. This 
year the company has been inter- 
ested in investigating in Canada’s 
northwest with a party engaged in 
reconnaissance of a new area 
thought propitious for discovery of 
nickel deposits. No word has yet 
been received as to what success this 
party has enjoyed. 


B.E.AR. Meet Deferred 
Litigation between Bear Explora- 
tion and Radium and J. J. Gray per- 
taining to the proposed amalgama- 
tion of B.E.A.R. and its subsidiary, 


Revolution 
in Office 
Procedure... 


Based n electronic 


Yellowknife Gold Mines, and relat- 
ed matters, is now expected to come 
up for next hearing some time in 
October. 

The original special meeting of 
Bear Exploration and Radium call- 
ed for March 14, 1944, to ratify amal- 
gamation, has been adjourned on 
several occasions since — the latest 
adjournment was on Sept. 6—and a 
further adjournment to Oct. 11 was 
decided upon at the last sitting. 

s & * 


Manterre Gets Going 


Manterre Gold Mines — tHe com- 
pany which hopes to pick up the 
extension of the big No. 12 vein of 
Belleterre Quebec Mines at a verti- 


cal depth of 600 ft. on dip—has let a | shares 


contract for diamond drilling to In- 
spiration Mining & Development 
Co. with drilling expected to com- 
mence Sept. 15. 

A crew is now at work cutting 
lines and it is planned to make a 
geological survey in the immediate 
future with Dr. G. Flaherty in 
charge. President Denison Denny is 
at present on the property. 

The first diamond drill holes will 
be put down vertically in the south- 
east corner of the property near the 
border with-Belleterre in an effort 


to pick up the indicated extension | a: 


of the No. 12 vein which is the most 
prolific source of ore at Belleterre. 
Over $60,000 cash is reported in the 
Manterre treasury to finance pro- 
jected ‘work. 


Mills Red Lake plans a minimum 
of 3,000 ft. of drilling on holdings 


in Heyson twp., Red Lake area, to 


test three zones uncovered in recent 
surface exploration which included 


ASSOCIATION VICE-PRES. 


Jean.Paul Rolland, manager, Roll- 

and Paper Co., Montreal, elected 

vice-president of the New York- 

Canadian division, American Pulp 

and Paper Mill Superintendents’ 

Assoc., at the annual meeting, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Opti 

Audley Gold Mines—By August 18 - - 
ment, Federal Trading & Ageney Co. Ltd., 
pur 200,000 shares for $10,000 and 
optioned 1,799,995 shares as follows: 100,000 
res at 5c.; 200,000 at 7c.; 250,000-share 
blocks at 10, 15, 20 and 30c. a share, with 
balance at 40 to 80c. payable by Aug. 1, 
1945. Authorized capital is three million 
shares with 1,000,005 outstanding. Qualified 

Aug. 17, 1944. 


Auvillebon Gold Mines—By Aug. 22 
sgroemens, John F. Wharin optioned 900,- 
shares as follows: 300,000 shares at Sc.; 
200,000-share blocks at 744, 10 and 12‘c., all 
payable by June 15, 1945. Authorized 
ital is three million shares with 1,200,- 
shares outstanding. Qualified Aug. 

24, 1944, 


Balboa Exploration—By Aug. 24 agrec- 
ment, Sidney R. Smith agreed to pur- 
chase 25c., payment for 


(00,000 


30 days. Authorized capital 
is four million shares with 1,250,005 shares 
issued. Qualified Aug. 29, 1944. 


® s * 


Bellegrand Mines—By Aug. 21 agree- 
Mining Syndicate Ltd. 

assigned to Arthur Minden on Aug. 22 an 
oO on two million shares as follows: 
,000 sharegat Sc.; 200,000-share blocks at 
10, 15 and . a share with balance at 25 
to 50c a share, the. whole to be taken down 
before expiration of two years. Authorized 
capital is three million res with 1,000,- 
ou shares issued. Qualified Aug. 29, 


Bellezéne Mines—By Aug. 21 agreement, 
rrowood Mining Syndicate Ltd. received 
an option on two million shares at 5 to 
50c a share, all payable within two years. 
This option was assigned to Arthur den 
Aug. 22, 1944. Authorized capital is 
3,000,000 shares with 1,000,005 shares issued. 
Qualified Aug. 29, 1944. 


Chieftain Pershing Gold Mines—By July 
18 agreement, Federal Trading & Agency 

hased ,000 shares for 
tee. shares as 


trenching, stripping and geological and 


mapping. M. G. Smerchanski, con- 


sulting engineer, is in charge of — S 


operations. 


THE EDISON ELECTRONIC VOICEWRITER 


principles first revealed by the discovery of the “Edison 


Effect,”* the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER is a product of wartime research 
which promises to revolutionize peacetime procedure in many a business office. 


For this electronic instrument for “one-person” dictation is more than a time 
saver and action speeder for executives and their secretaries. It is also an on-the-spot 


ape of important interviews and conversations—infallible preventer of mis- 
es 


and misunderstandings. It records what is said, when it is said, as it is said, 
and saves it for future reference. 


Although 


under present conditions 
Electronic VOICEWRIT 


ee 


production is necessarily limited, some Edison 


ERS are even now being made available, with Priorities 
approval, for commercial use. 


Ask an Ediphone representative to give you all the facts about the new Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER now—and tell you how he can take care of your imme- 
diate needs. For convenience, use coupon below. 


*Discovered by Thomas A, Edison in 1883 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


THOMAS A. EDISON OF CANADA LTD. 
81 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. : 


I would like to know more about the new Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER and how it can save time and stfeamline business operation. 


Name 
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Danford Rouyn Mines—By Aug. 14 
orney we to pt ee 

. payable on approv 

ion and received 
an option on 949,997 shares as follows: 
150, shares at 10c. payable by Nov. 15, 
1944; 100,000-share blocks at 124% and 15%ec. 
Mar. 15, 1945 with 


ed. Qualified Aug. 22, 1944. 
* ¢ @ 


0, agreed to pur- 
chase 50,000 shares at 6c. on or before 
- 1, 1944 and received option on a 
further million shares as follows: 200,000 
shares at 10c. a share payable by Oct. 1, 
1944; 200,000-share blocks at 12% and l5c. a 
ehare payable by Feb. 1, 1945 and 200,000 
shares at 20c. payable by April 1, 1945, 
Authorized capital is three million shares 
with 1,050,005 shares issued. Qualified 
Aug. 29, 1944. 


Kimball Porcupine Gold Mines—By Aug. 
22 agreement, Gibson M. Todd & Co. 
agreed to purchase 1,000,000 shares at 5c. 
a re and received option on 900,000 
shares at 5 to 12%c. a share, all to be paid 
within 18 months. Authorized capital is 


,000 shares at 5c a share; b 
200,000 shares each at 7, 8 and 10c. a share; 
100,000-share blocks at 12% 
and 60c, a share, 


Manterre Gold Mines—By Aug. 11, 1944 


a ment, Berwick Investments Ltd., pur- 
chased 125,000 shares at 20c and received 
an 


- 1, 1945; 400,000 
shares at 40c., payable by Feb. 1, 1946; 
,000 shares at 50c., payable by Aug. 1, 
1946. Authorized ey is three mil- 
lion shares with 1,125,006 issued. Quali- 
fied Aug. 25, 1944, 


Mate Yellowknife Gold Mines—By Aug. 
10 agreement, Herbert L. Robertson agreed 
to purchase 300,000 shares at 5c and re- 


200,000 shares each at 742, 

» 20, 25 and 30c. a share, all payable 

by Feb. 15, 1946. Authorized capital is 

three million shares with 1,000,006 issued. 
Qualified ‘Aug. 17, 1944. 


Northbreak Gold Mines—By Aug. 18 
agreement, Airquests Ltd., received an 
option on 1.5 million shares as follows: 

00,000-share blocks 

share, the remaining 600,- 

000 at 12% to 60c. a share, payable not less 
than $5,600 monthly commencing one 
month from approval. 
is 3.5 million res 
issued. 


Authorized capital 
with 1,200,005 shares 
Qualified Aug. 24, 1944, 


Pipestone Narrows Gold Mines—By Aug. 
9 agreement, Henry Woodhouse agreed to 
purchase 100,000 shares at 5c a share, pay- 
able upon approval by the Ontario Securi- 
ties Commission and received an option 
on _a further 500,000 shares being 200,000 
at 5c. payable within 90 days; 150,000 shares 
at 7c. within 200 days; 000 at 8 and 
100,000 at 9, both payable within 360 days 
after approval. pon completion of the 
above, a further option is given on all 
A res being blocks 
of 100, shares each at 13, 15, 20, 25, 30, 
35 and 40c. a share and 200,000 shares at 
45 cents a share, payment for the above to 
be made $10,000 monthly commencing 30 
days after the last payment is made on the 
above option covering 500,000 shares. 
Authorized capital is three million shares 
with 1,000, shares issued. Qualified 
Aug. 17, 1944. 


Porcupine Lake Gold Mining Coe.—By 
Aug. 22 agreement,a@he Drayton Syndicate 
recef¥ed an option on 400,000 shares at 10 
cents a share to be paid for on the basis 
of 15,000 shares within 30 days after con- 
sent and 25,000 shares each succeeding 30 
days, the payment period not to exceed 12 
months. Authorized capital is three mil- 
lion shares with 2,608,873 shares issued. 
Qualified Aug. 22, 1944. 

s * - 


Redstone Porcupine Gold Mines—B 
July 31 agreement, Conella Enterprises Ltd. 
agreed to purchase 65, shares for $2,500 
payable five days after consent and re- 
ceived an option on a further million 
shares at 5 to 20c. a share. Authorized 
capital is 3.5 million shares with 1,200, 
shares issued. Qualified Aug. 14, 1944, 


OIL WELLS THIS WEEK 


Drill Further Test Well 
On T. V. West Flank 


From Our Own Correspondent 


CALGARY—Marking the first in- 
dependently-financed drill-test on 
the central west flank of the Turner 
Valley oilfield in more than a year, 
work has been started on location 
for Pacific Petroleums No, 8, in LSD 
14 35-19-3w5, Contractor Newell & 
Chandler is now rigging up heavy 
duty rotary, will spud in the im- 
mediate future. 

The-new well is financed by Pa- 
cific Petroleums which has so far 
completed five Turner Valley wells 
financed by itself and two further 
wells financed by advances from the 
Dominion Government’s Wartime 
Oils. 

The company’s new venture is in 
an area featured in recent months 
by a string of successful completions 
by Royalite Oil Co. and Wartime 
Oils, and now the most active centre 
of drilling in the Turner Valley 
area, Three quarters of a mile due 
north of the Pacific 8 site is the 
Royalite 74 producer, which pro- 
duced 8,707 bbls. in July, with a 
total yield of 45,421 bbls. in its six 
months on flow. 

Half a mile due north is Royalite 
75 which produced 7,560 bbls. in 15 
days in July, its initial month, and 
now has a quota of 500 bbls. daily, 
largest in the field. Three eighths 
of a mile northeast is Royalite 67, 
which produced 5,306 bbls in July, 
and_a total of 75,558 bbls. in 17 
months. 

Three eighths of a mile southeast 
is Wartime Oils’ Calmont 1A, which 
produced 6,473 bbls. in July, its 
third month on production, with 
total to July 31, 19,079 bbls. Five 
eighths of a mile southeast:is Royal- 
ite 76, recently ‘completed with a 
flush yield after acid of better than 
100 bbls. hourly, and now waiting 
quota, expected to be between 350 
and 375 bbls. daily. 

Pacific Petroleums has under lease 
the west half of Section 35-19-3w5, 
bordering on the Calmont 1A and 
Royalite 76 wells. Pacific’s resump- 
tion of independently-financed drill- 
ing, with initial new well in the 
northeast corner of its lease block, 
is a follow-up of the successes to 
the east and north of the lease, 


N.W.T. Crude Output 


Canada’s North West »Territories 
produced 111,124 bbls. of crude oil 
during June, 1944, raising produc- 
tion for the first half of this year to 
569,784 bbls., the Dominion. Bureau 
of Statistics reported this week. 
This yield compares with only 17,- 
402 bbls. in June, 1943, and a2 total 
of only 89,929 bbls. in the first half 
of 1948. Production in May, 1944, 
was 104,774 bbls. and in April, 1944, 
totalled 114,857 bbls. This produc- 
tion is from the Norman Wells field, 
along the MacKenzie River - just 
south of the Arctic circle, discover- 
ed by Imperial Oil back in 1919, and 
developed during the past two years 
by Imperial under the United States 
Army’s Canol Project. 

Norman Wells commenced de- 
livering oil to the Canol pipeline 
early this spring, and first deliveries 
to the Canol refinery at Whitehorse 
(550 miles distant) commenced in 
May. Deliveries are understood to 
be running between 3,500 and 4,000 
bbls. daily, with the pipeline operat- 
ing at capacity. Norman Wells now 
has over 50 wells producing, with 
productive potential believed to be 


around double the current pipeline 
runs, 

The Norman Wells field now 
ranks as the second largest produc- 
ing field.in Canada, its productior 
of over 3,700 bbls. per day compar- 
ing with a current yield of about 
23,000 bbls. per day in the field, 
Turner Valley, and around 1,400 
bbls. per day for the other oil areas 
currently producing in Alberta. 


o 
Urge Subsidies Again? 


The Alberta Petroleum Associa- 
tion will probably again urge on the 
Dominion Oil Controller the initia- 
tion of subsidy payments on Alberta 
oil. The question of subsidies was 
discussed with the controller by 
the APA as far back as April, 1941, 
but, since no subsidies were then 
being paid in U. §. fields, the Con- 
troller could not see his way clear 
to initiate a subsidy policy in Can- 
ada. Since then, the U. S. picture 
has changed. 


To encourage continued opera- 
tions of “stripper wells”’—small 
producers—the U. S. Government 
has authorized payment of substan- 
tial subsidies on oil produced in 
various oil fields throughout that 
nation. Latest such authorization 
covers several fields in Montana 
immediately south of Alberta. 
Effective on runs from Aug. 1, the 
U. S. will pay a subsidy of 35c. per 
bbl. on oil preduced from the 
Kevin-Sunburst, Red Coulee, Cat 
Creek, Elk Basin (Frontier sands), 
Pondera and Sweetgrass Hills area, 
and a subsidy of 25c. per bbl. on 
Reagin Nose oil. 


Commenting on the Montana sub- 
sidies, the Alberta Petroleum Asso- 
ciation reports: “Now that our near- 
est competitive field in Montana is 
being assisted ... it is quite possible 
directors of the APA will call a 
meeting to discuss the question of 
taking up the matter further with 
the Oil Controller, in an endeavor 
to get a similar increase here. An 
increase in Alberta would justify 
the operation of quite a number of 
small wells, not at present operating 
because of their low daily produc- 
tion,” = 

Siccesns Mines is carrying out 
surface exploration, under direction 
of Dr. M. H. Frohberg, on its 15 
claims owned outright and 9 claims 
held under option, Lebel twp., 
Kirkland Lake area. A total of 
610,005 shares. was issued for prop- 
erties and $25,005. cash, while 1,- 
700,000 shares are optioned to 
Macassa at 20c. to 75c. per share 
from Feb, 1, 1945, to Aug. 1, 1947. 

Starlight Mines reports spotting 
No. 2 hole some 700 ft. north of 
the recently completed No. 1. The 
new hole, at this date, is reported 
down 60 ft. in overburden. 
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THE CANADA TRUST COMPANY 


14 King East, Toronto, Ont. 


Branch Offices 
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Machinery &Supplies 


New 
& 
Used 
Machinery 
of every description 


State requirements 


H. W. Petrie Co. Ltd. 


147 Front St. W. 


Toronto 


The WESTERN SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
OFFICES 


Agency Ballding . ° ° ° a 


221 A 8th Ave. W. e 


McCalium-Hill Building » 


411 Avenue Building ¢ 


Jasper Porcupine Gold Mines has 
reached a depth of 400 ft. in No. 1 
drill hole on a contemplated 10,000- 
ft. program, P. A. Kindree, manag- 
ing director, reports that Delnite 
has acquired another 160 acres ad- 
joining Jasper, while Noranda is 
Said to have secured. a group of 


NATA 
TED 


i a ro oR ONTAPR® 


Calgary, Alta 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


nine claims tying on to the Jasper 
holdings. Noranda, a to 


ccording 
Kindree, is drilling near the Jasper 
boundary. 


Val D’Bell Mines completed drill 


hole No, 5 at 451 ft. and the com- 
pany has sent out samples for assay. 
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Geological Data Shows Favorable Areas — Giant Still Expands 
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By GORDON M. GRANT 


When Giant Yellowknife Gold 
Mines is mentioned these days, it 
is usually almost with awe at the 
rich drill intersections made in 
gold-bearing shears; at the appar- 
ent likelihood that one of Canada’s 
greatest gold mines is being gradu- 
ally unfolded; or at the immense 
increase in Canada’s indicated gold 
wealth the rise in Giant Yellow- 
knife shares ‘already suggests. 

But there is another side to the 
Giant Yellowknife picture—indeed 
to the picture of all Yellowknife— 


which is just as gripping, just as | 


significant, in its way. 

It is the story told by the rocks 
in Yellowknife. It starts with the 
main feature of the country, the 
West Bay fault, shown on an ac- 
companying map. 

Ground Moved Five Miles 

Yellowknife was originally cut by 
a diabase dyke striking roughly 
southwest-northeast in a more or 
less straight line. Some plutonic 
forces originating possibly in the 


| general area of Great Slave Lake 


(of which Yellowknife Bay is a 
part) or possibly slightly south- 
ward, caused a certain portion of 
ground to move northward. The 
movement may have taken 100,000 
years or so but move the ground 
undoubtedly did. This brought for- 
mation of the West Bay fault. The 
movement on the east side of this 
fault is deemed to be about five 
miles north because, as may be 
seen on the map, the original dia- 
base dyke spoken of, is now frag- 
mented with a throw of five miles 
northward on the east side of the 
West Bay fault. 

This huge movement naturally 
did not go without considerable 
dislocations within the mass of 
ground displaced. It is within this 
ground that is found a belt of vol- 
canic greenstones which, submitted 
to the same dislocations, afforded 
“openings” now tested by drill 
holes. The openings are termed 
shear zones. 

Other Shears Seen Likely 

These shear zones have a strike 
of slightly east of north: By visual 
examination of aerial photographs 
made by the Government 10 or 12 
years ago, the features of the 
ground thus revealed tend to show 
that there is a likelihood of repeti- 
tions of the shear zones all along the 
greenstone belt. 

Strange as it may seem, geological 
inference suggested a gold mine on 
the Giant Yellowknife ground long 
before the first drill holes carrying 
ore grade values were pulled. The 
Con mine of Consolidated Smelters, 
with its high grade but relatively 
narrow veins, is located immediate- 
ly on the west side of the West. Bay 
fault in the favorable greenstones. 
With Con approximately five miles 
south of the Giant Yellowknife 
property—on the east side of the 
fault—it is deemed that Giant gold 
deposition reflects the northward 
shift of gold values formerly in the 
locale of the Con mine, While char- 
acter of gold deposition at Giant is 
different than at the Con, the geolo- 
gists have an explanation for that. 

With geological inference sug- 
gesting the Giant Yellowknife 
property as highly potential for dis- 


Mining 
Concentrates 


Aubelle Mines reports: that fur- 
ther diamond drilling will be neces- 
sary to extend and explore two occur- 
rences uncovered through a recent 
surface exploration program. Work 
is reported to have discovered a 
north-south vein in the western sec- 
tion and trenching showed a width 
of 10 ft. over a length of 200 ft. 
when overburden stopped work. A 
similar quartz vein was reported 
uncovered to the east. No. 20 hole 
is now drilling to further test the 
No. 19 hole showing. 

* * * 


Belrosa Mines is undertaking a 
program of surface exploration and 
diamond drilling on its property of 
30 claims Lebel twp., Kirkland 
Lake area. Macassa has taken, and 
Sylvanite gold Mines has a 50% 
interest in, options on 1,700,000 
shares at 20c. to 5c. per 
share from Feb. 1, 1945 to Aug. 1, 
1947. The company issued 760,005 
shares for property and $25,005 
cash. 

* + ° 

Blondor Quebec Mines states that 
diamond drilling has started under 
the direction of J. P. Norrie, general 
manager, with first objective the 
testing of high-grade vein showings 
at depth. It is reported that recent- 
ly five samples from three new 
veins yielded values from $4.25 to 
$9.26. Two of the new veins are 
located 400 and 800 ft. south of 
original high-grade vein system. 
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covery of ore bodies and a surface 
discovery made by W. J. Cameron, 
drill testing was a “natural” for the 
Giant ‘ground. 

- Favor Greenstones Now 

Reflecting Giant’s success 
establishing gold values in a num- 
ber of wide shear zones, activity in 
the Yellowknife area is now chiefly 
concentrated in the greenstones 
belt. However, there are hot and 
cold sediments to the east which, 
in future years, may prove them- 


Yellowknife 
Greenstone Belt 
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selves favorable for discovery of 
mines. ‘Consolidated Smulters -Ptar- 
migan mine is located within such 
am area. 

Granite formation on the west 
side of the West Bay fault has not 
been probed sufficiently to establish 
its possibilities, if any, but it may 
happen, as has been found in other 
instances, that the very edge of it 
contacting sediments ‘or green- 
stones may prove host to some min- 
eral deposition. 


This is the north”part of the area which has been creating so 
much excitement in Yellowknife with the greenstone band in 
the middle the immediate section of greatest interest. Holdings 
marked are the Giant Yellowknife property and those of 
Frobisher Exploration Co. On the Giant are indicated — A — 
the approximate location of the great South and East gold- 


bearing shears — B — 


the West zone — C — the Swam 
zone where drilling is now bein 


done as well as the WW.T. 


shear marked D. The Ole showing is indicated by E. 


Sufficient funds are reported avail- 
able to complete present plans. 
* o 


Goldora Mines in testing the ex- 
tension of the Obaska Lake ore 
zone has cut a belt in mineralized 
schist carrying quartz stringers in 
its No. 3 hole. Several gold assays 
were returned with the best section 
reported yielding $10.29 across 2 ft. 
Further sempling is in progress to 
see if an ore shoot is indicated. 
The core from No. 4 hole, pointed 
in the opposite direction to probe 
favorable structure in the same 
zone, is being logged and sampled. 
The company and East Sullivan are 
jointly drilling the northwest boun- 
dary of the property. 


the Yellowknife area, according to 
F. V. C. Hewett, president. Work to 
date has not intersected ore, but a 
large portion of the property still 
remains to be drill tested. First 
two holes drilled on the Aye group 
near the Giant property failed to 
intersect ore, but officials are spot- 
ting No. 8 hole to the east, opinion 
being expressed that the fault has 
shifted the Cameron shear to the 
east, The Aye and Kam groups 
are under option to Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co. 
- * 


‘West Malartic Mines is reported 
to have indicated new ore in sur- 
face drilling with a core intersec- 
tion of $9.28 over a true width of 
30 ft. reported. Surface drilling 
is being done in heretofore unex- 


Kamlac Gold Mines has completed | plored ground about 500 ft. south- 
seven holes on the Aye group in easteof mine workings. 
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North of Yellowknife is a huge 
area of sediments which extends 
far over to Gordon Lake to the 
northeast. As testing of the main 
Yellowknife area proceeds, it is ex- 
pected that exploration will spread 
out east and north rather than west. 

Giant Sets Mart Pace 

In recent weeks, Giant Yellow- 
knife has displayed a notable, al- 
most surprising, influence over the 
Toronto mining market; when Giant 
shares have been strong a better 
tone to the mining market general- 
ly has been noted; when Giant 
shares have been weak the market 
has shown listlessness. Consequent- 
ly, developments in the immediate 
Giant Yellowknife picture are be- 
ing regarded with more than ordin- 
ary interest. 

Equipment is now being taken in 
to permit the sinking of a shaft as 
soon as regulations are relaxed to 
permit this and needed manpower 
can be secured. Initial power is ex- 
pected to be supplied by Consoli- 
dated Smelters but an application 
has or will be made for develop- 
ment of power on the Lockhart 
River about 200 miles to the east. 
There is a drop of 700 ft. in a dis- 
tance of about 12 miles on this 
river which flows from Artillery 
Lake tc Great Slave Lake and by 
judicious location of retaining dams 
the flow of water can be efficiently 
utilized. Drainage basin is relative- 
ly large. 

Other Shears Promising 

Besides the south, east and west 
zones which have been the most 
productive of ore indications ‘at the 
Giant property, the swamp zone— 
3,200 ft. north of the east zone— 
and the W. J. T. shear 2,400 ft. far- 
ther northeast are other shears un- 
der investigation. One drill is work- 
ing on each of these shears with one 
hole on the swamp zone returning 
$7 to $8 values for 140 ft. An im- 
portant width of shearimg has been 
noted for each of these zones but 
assays are available for insufficient 
holes to assess tonnage possibilities. 


Surface Only Scratched 


Despite the great area over which 
testing is being carried on, little 
more than a third of the length of 
the Giant Yellowknife property has 
yet had drill-testing of shears. And 
shortage of men and equipment has 
held back any large scale testing 
of the great stretch of favorable 
ground held by Frobisher Explora- 
tion Co. to. the north covering the 
greenstone “belt. 


Geology is receiving particular. 


attention, however, with a special 
study of Giant geology being con- 
ducted by Dr. A. S. Dadson, the 
Giant’s consulting geologist, while 
a Frobisher party in the field is in- 
vestigating geology under the 
superyision of N, H..C. Fraser who 
has .had great experience in the 
Yellowknife district and was the 
discoverer of the Fraser vein of 
Thompson Lundmark Gold Mines. 
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LONDON CALLING—BY ADELPHI : 
Rehabilitation of Europe’s Royalty 
Major Problem For F.D.R., Winston 


LONDON (by cable)—One of the 
thousand pressing problems that 
Roosevelt and Churchill will have 
to discuss is the matter of kings in 
Europe. Perhaps first in importance 
is King George of Greece who came 
to London last week from Cairo for 
what was described as a purely per- 
sonal visit. He is a man of fine 
character and personality, but the 
charge is made that before the war 
he permitted a Fascist dictatorship 
in his country just as King Victor 
did in Italy. Greeks are sharply 
divided for and against him and his 
return to the throne is as difficult 
as it is doubtful. 


Poor little King Peter of Yugo- 
slavia and his bride are still in 
London. I saw them last week going 
into a cinema to see a film in which 
Spencer Tracy as a good German 
makes his escape from concentra- 
tion camp. It is one thing to get 
out of a country but it is also a prob- 
lem how to get back. King Peter's 
enemies seem to forget the boy 
king’s gallant action when he re- 
fused to allow Regent Prince Paul 
to sell Yugoslavia’s honor to the 
Germans. 


Then there is King Michael of 
Rumania who became pro-British 
at one minute to 12 and finally there 
is King Leopold of Belgium who 
refused to leave his country and 
has been a prisoner of the Germans 
ever since—a strong tide is running 
against him, too. Like ghosts, the 
Hapsburgs keep their watch but 
they belong to the past and the 
road back is blocked to them. 


As conirast to all this, you have 
the Dutch throne where apparently 
loyalty to Queen Wilhemina was 
never altered in the slightest. Final- 
ly, the British throne is stronger in 
the affections of the people than 
ever before. There need be no dis- 
sension about that. 


Tt is hard for those of us who have 
never been invaded and occupied 
by the enemy to understand the 
mood of Europe. In France we are 
seeing expression of it where the 
enemy is tr@ated with firmness but 
with chivalry whereas French col- 
laborators are being shot out of 
hand or subjected to furious ridicule 
and mob cruelty. Over it all broods 
the tragedy of Poland. The sad 
@tama of Europe has not yet fuh 
ite course. 

a 
Air Commuter 

We hear so often of spectacular 
ecean flights that the subject has 
almost ceased to hold any romance. 
Yet I must confess that the return 
of Princess Juliana to this country 
provided a startling picture of the 
travel age which is aheac of us. 


Last Thursday afternoon I was 
chatting in London with a Dutch 
officer in the RAF whose friendship 
I have enjoyed for the last couple 
of years. He has been acting as 
Netherlands liaison officer to the 
RAF Transport Command. I asked 
him to dine with me on Saturday 
evening but he warned me that he 
might be a little late as he was 
going out of town almost at once. 

On that condition, the dinner en- 
gagement was made. Instead of 
being late, he was back in London 
in the early afternoon of Saturday. 
Here were his movements in the 
interval of 45 hours since we had 
parted on Thursday: He flew out 
to Canada in company with Air 
Marshal Breadner and some other 
high ranking officers. The machine 
was a Liberator and it made a non- 
stop 19-hour flight to Ottawa. The 
purpose of my friend’s visit was to 
offer the air transportation facilities 
of the RAF to H.R.H. Princess 
Juliana. This is how he described 
his timetable: “By being late on 
Thursday that gave a full working 
day in London. On Friday I had 
nine hours in Canada to clear up a 
lot of work in which I visited both 
Ottawa and Montreal. On Saturday 
afternoon I was back ct my desk in 
London having sacrificed Saturday 
morning.” 

In other words he was 36 hours in 
the air and nine hours in Canada 
having been away from London ex- 
actly two nights and roughly a day 
and a half. He accompanied the 
Princess on the return flight. 


The World of Flight 


My friend, who was a high official 
in the KLM Dutch airlines before 
the war, told me that such flights, 
which of course are open now only 
to high priority passengers, are 
operated either by the RAF Trans- 
port Command, the U. S. Air Trans- 
port Command or the U. S. Naval 
Air Transport Services, the three 
giants who are spreading their 


Seek Servicemen 


To Seil Machines 


Optimism expressed in the 
business machines industry about 
postwar markets appears to be no 
mere whistling in the dark. Per- 
haps the most tangible comes 
from Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp. in Cleveland. 

Full-page “help wanted” ad- 
vertisements are being placed by 
the company in army periodicals 
and overseas editions of home 
publications, such as Newsweek 
and Time, advising servicemen 
that applications will be consider- 
ed now for 200 new positions on 
the company's postwar sales staff 
in branch offices throughout the 
VU. S. and abroad. 

It would appear business mach- 

" jne producers are, far from being 
worried about mere rcinstatement 

. Of enlisted or transferred em- 
ployees, lining up additional per- 
sonnel as well, 


wings over the faee of the globe 

Working with the service person- 
nel are staffs of civilian companies 
who have practically all ‘been 
mobilized for war and are setting 
the pattern for the. postwar period 
He would not express any opinion 
as to whether the British were 
ready or likely to be ready for the 
new age. He is a Dutchman and a 
diplomat, 


War-End Psychology 
As I indicated last week London 
is in curious mood. In a few days 
the worst of the blackout is to go as 
we return to.normal summer time. 
This is a blessing which should have 
been conferred on the nation 
months ago. 
The Home Guard, too, has been 
given its honorable discharge ex- 
cept in the London area and one or 
two other places where they must 
be available for special service. 
They were a tough and efficient 
band of veterans who would have 
given an invading enemy a very 
rough time. But for the last year it 
has been irksome to keep on parad- 
ing and training when by no stretch 
of imagination could there have 
been a German invasion. Yet many 
of the members of the Home Guard 
will miss the companionship even 
if drills were a burden, 


Finally, fire watchers are to be 
given complete release in daytime 
and much reduced duties at night. 
As far as refugees from London are 
concerned, the Government is hav- 
ing almost .as much trouble as when 
the flying bomb sstarted. Two 
months ago, harassed and worn 
out the ministers were working day 
and night to get mothers and 
children out of the Metropolis. 
Every London M.P. was being bom- 
barded with urgent requests from 
his constituents. 


Now, evacuees are coming back. 
In spite of the Government's plea 
that they should remain where they 
are, 40,000 of them arrived yester- 
day at various -London stations, 
crowding the trains to suffocation 
but bearing their own discomfort 
with good humor. 

There are still a few people who 
sleep in underground and tube 
stations, perhaps because they have 
no placé else to sleep or else they 
like the companionship of it. 

In thé restaurants which were 
almost empty during bombing and 
where head waiters thanked you for 
your patronage, you now have to 
book tables hours ahead. Theatres 
which were closed are rushing new 
productions as fast as they can be 
rehearsed and every theatre is sold 
out. 

It is perhaps the strangest period 
of the war. We feel that the end of 
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the war is certain and not far off 
and yet the skies are filled with 
bombers on their way to pound the 
enemy and yesterday when people 
were going to church in tre evening 
they could hear guns in the Chan- 
nel, 
s 2 

To end on a happier note: I find 
that businessmen of Britain are 
sanely optimistic about the future. 
On every hand there is a realization 
that the world is under-supplied 
and that there should be years of 
decent prosperity ahead. .If industry 
and capital will recognize their 
social responsibility and if politi- 
cians will recede to their proper 
place, we may yet bring a brave 
new world out of the shadows. 


Build As Soon 
As Nazis Fall 


Edmonton Plans to 
Spend $5 Millions for 
School, Paving Program 


From Our Own Correspondent 

EDMONTON.—The city plans to 
spend at least $17 millions on post- 
war construction, it was announced 
last week, with $5 millions being 
spent on a five-year “pay as you 
go” program immediately after the 
war with Germany is ended. It is 
felt that with the reserves already 
built up and the revenues which 
can be expected in the next few 
years, the proposed program of 
general works can be undertaken 
on a pay as you go basis. 

Edmonton has only 63 miles of 
paved streets, less than any other 
city in a in proportion to 
population. So $2.5 millions is to 
be spent to pave 30 miles of arterial 
and semi-arterial highways. An- 
other $2.5 millions will go for new 
schools, school equipment and im- 
provements. 

New City Hall . 

Other “contemplated” construc- 
tion includes a new city hall, $900,- 
000; a new market building, $150,- 
000; new grandstand at the fair 
grounds, $225,000; two public com- 
fort stations, $50,000; extension to 
the generatiig capacity of the power 
Plant, $1,250,000; street railway ex- 
tensions and improvements, $1,500,- 
000; improvements to city light and 
power distribution system, $1,300,- 
000; extension to waterworks dis- 
tribution, $715,000; extensions to the 
telephone system, $527,000; . walks 
and crossings, $225,000; bridges and 
subways, $500,000; sewage and 
drainage, $1,100,000; moving water 
intake upstream on the Saskatche- 
wan river, $1,000,000. 


EVERY POINT 


Need Max Ball 
Says MacNicol 


Cr using M.P. Prepares 
Blast for House on Me- 
Murray Tar Sands 


From Our Own Correspondent 

EDMONTON. — The Dominion 
Government's tar sands policy is 
due for new discussion at the next 
session of the House when J. R. 
MacNicol, Prog.-Con. Toronto- 
Davenport, gets started on it. Long 
an apostle of nogthern development, 
Mr. MacNicol is just back from a 
5,000-mile inspection trip of north- 
ern Alberta, the Yukon and. Mac- 
kenzie River areas. He was much 
impressed with what can be done 
there, but expressed himself as 
“disgusted” with what has been 
done in the McMurray oil sands. 

Doesn’t Like Inaction 

In May, 1942, Abasand Oils Ltd., 
pioneers in developing the McMur- 
ray oil sands, was reorganized with 
the Canadian Government financ- 
ing and controlling the new organ- 
ization. Max Ball, one of the 
recognized authorities and experts 
on the oil sands, was replaced as 
president of the company. The 
Dominion Government announced 
it was spending several hundred 
thousand dollars developing the 
sands, but so far nothing much has 
been accomplished. 

Hon. W. A. Fallow, Alberta’s 
minister of public works, has de- 
clared the Dominion policy at Mc- 
Murray was “deliberate sabotage” 
and now Mr. MacNicol says he is 
going to have plenty to tell the 
Commons about what’s been going 
on there. 

“The quicker Max Ball and his 
associates are restored to continue 
operations at Fort McMurray, the 
better it will be for the country in 
general,” the M.P. declared here last 
week. 

He continued: “Had Max Ball and 
his associates been left in charge, 
and had they been supported by 
the Government by less than half 
of wha® has 0 spent, incompar- 
ably greater progress would have 
been made. Indeed, I believe their 
progress would have been so marked 
a pipeline to a refinery could have 
been well under way.” 

Mr. MacNicol also plans to recom- 
mend that the Dominion Govern- 
ment buy every bit of American 
equipment it can lay its hands on. 
The Americans have equipped the 
Athabaska and Mackenzie Rivers 
with fast, powerful tugs and big 
steel scows. These, plus loading 
equipment, should be purchased by 
the Government, he said, instead of 
allowing it to be sent back to the 
U. S. 

If Imperial Oil could obtain this 
equipment through the Dominion 
Government, it could ship oil from 
Norman Wells to points along Milk 
Lake and the Great Slave Lake, 
where it could be transported by 
a pipeline via Hay River, Peace 
River to Edmonton. 

Air mail, freight and passenger 
service to the north must be 


B. F.Goodrich 


At every step of the way from manufacturs 
ings transporting; storing, and consuming 
corrosive acids and alkalies, B: F, Goodrich 
‘linings of rubber and synthetic materials 
will give your equipment positive — 


A Vulealock Rubber-lined Tank, with sheathing of 
| ecid-proof brick, in acid manufacturing plant.» 
B Tank car lined with B. F. Goodrich Rubber,’ 

discharging acid through B. F. Goodrich acid,’ 
} proof hose Inte rubber-lined storage tank. | 
H Electrical inspection of B. F. Goodrich rubber’ 
lining ensures perfect # coverage:, 


against corrosion: ; 4 


By the B: F: Goodrich ‘patented Vulealock 
Process the rubber or synthetic lining is 
bonded directly to the metal vats; tank cars 
or trucks, storage tanks, pipes, filters; valves 
‘and fittings with an adhesion stronger than 
‘the rubber itself, providing a protective lin; 
ing that guards against the effects of corro: 
sive liquids, either acid or alkali; Electrical 
testing makes sure that not even a pin-point 


area is left unprotected: 


~ 


ong only I'd bought a ‘cake of Everdur Metal elers the war!’4 


w Es it’s too bad you didn’t, 
Mrs: Jones, because an Everdur 
(strengthened Copper) tank could- 
n’t have rusted to cause all the 
trouble you're having: But there’s 
no chance of getting one now: 3 
every ounce of Copper is needed by 


our fighting men sss and sss they. 


come first!” 


Yes, Mrs: Jones, “while we here at 
Anaconda are making record-break- 
ing amounts of Copper and Copper 
alloys none of it is available for 
civilian use: And this is why: 


Copper i is a fighting metal—needed 
in tremendous quantities! , Your 


~ 4 


boy in” that 2 eabineiion: depends 


on the 348,000 pounds of Cop- 

per used in its 

construction: If 

he is serving on ——— 
a destroyer, he 

is aboard afight- ~~; - 

ing vessel that tate 
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took 463,000 pounds of Cop- 


per to build; 7~ 


On all fronts, Copper and its many 
alloys are helping our boys to fight 
333 helping to protect their lives :: 3 
helping to speed Victory: Good 
reasons why no Copper can be 
spared for your use! 


But, once the war is won, there'll 
be plenty of Copper, Brass and 
Bronze for you. Then, you can have 
an Everdur hot water tank « ;: s 
plumbing pipe of Copper or Brass 
333 screens of Bronze—and all the 
other long-lasting, money-saving 
products made of rustproof Ana- 
cond:. Copper: 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS 
LIMITED yf 


(Made-in-Canada Products) 


Main Office and Plant: Montreal Office: 
New Toronto, Ont. 939 Domiaion Sq. Bidg, 


speeded up and the whole trans- 
portation system cheapened, he de- 
clared. With proper development of 
the oil, the oil sands and gold min- 
ing, “the results on the whole 
country’s economy can hardly be 
visualized,” he said. 


Adian Commences 
Drill Program 


Diamond drilling is now un- 
der way at the property of Adian 
Gold Mines, Asquith twp., area, 
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‘Through the use of B; F: Goodrich linings 

‘applied by the Vulcalock Process, hundreds of 
firms have eliminated costly shutdowns and 
delays which were caused formerly by frequent 
replacement of equipment that had failed due 


|  .tocorrosion or improper protection, and have 


reduced 1 their ir handling and operating costs: 


ie every y type eof industry, B: F; Goodrich en: 
gineers have helped to solve problems arising 
from leaks, corrosion and evaporation due to 
exposure; Many other difficulties have been 
overcome with rubber engineering: “If you 
havea job where this experience and technical ' 
knowledge may help, write the B. F. Goodrich’ 
Rubber Company of Canada Limited, Indus? 
trial Products Division, Kitchener, Ontario3} 
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Ont., The Financial Post is in- 
formed. The Adian property is 
only four townships removed 


lothian twp., and the green car- 


acter. 

Initial contract covers 5,000 ft. 
of drilling with work under the 
direction of Chas. L. Coleman, ene 
gineer. Finances are being pro- 
vided by the Connell-Webster in- 
terests for present work. 


a find in Mid- 


the two proper- 
similar in char- 


2500 galion truck, Vulealock rubber-lined. 


B. F. Goodrich rubber-lined storage tank, located 
eutdoors, occupying no storage space, dis- 
charged by air pressure through B. F. Goodrich 
lined steel pipe to points throughout plant. 

B. F. Goodrich lined piping and valves; 
Welded steel tank, lined with B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber used for 45% solution of Sulphuric Acid. 


Vulcalock-lined Rotary Vacuum Filter. 





